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ANOTHER PIONEER AT REST. 


Reluctantly accepted intelligence came by wire to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN early Wednesday of this week 
of a further thinning of the ranks of the white pine 
pioneers—intelligence received the more reluctantly be- 
cause of the stalwart character and prominence of the 
decedent. Henry A. Batchelor, more than 40 years promi- 
nent in Jumbering affairs in Michigan, died at 1 a. m. 
Wednesday, August 21, at his home, 523 South Weadock 
Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. His passing closes the active 
career of one of the best known of that group of sturdy 
pioneer lumbermen and timbermen whose 
activities and high character made Michi- 
gan and all the Saginaw Valley famous 
in the lumber: trade of this country. 

Henry A. Batchelor was of New Eng- 
land ancestry dating back 270 years. 
He was the son of Jacob F. and Martha 
(Mason) Batchelor and was born at 
Port Huron, Mich., September 3, 1844. 
The elder Batchelor moved to that 
State in 1836 and with John and Henry 
Howard built at Port Huron a sawmill 
which they operated two years. Here 
Henry A. Batchelor attended school 
and incidentally did ‘‘chores’’ for 
Henry Howard. In 1858 the elder 
Batchelor operated the mill one-third 
the season on his own account; the 
younger Batchelor kept the books. Two 
years later the father bought the in- 
terests of the Howards and father and 
son operated the plant until 1869, when 
they erected a two circular sawmill 
which was conducted by Henry A. 
Batchelor in partnership with his father. 
The mill was stocked with white pine 
from the Black River and from points 
along the Lake Huron shore, logs being 
obtained from as far north as the 
AuSable River. Lake Erie ports fur- 
nished a market for the mill’s output. 
Timber supplies in the Black River 
country diminished in the early seven- 
ties and in 1877 Henry A. Batchelor 
went to Bay City, Mich., and engaged 
in lumbering one year. There he formed 
a business connection with the late 
David Whitney, jr., of Detroit, famous im 
white pine lumbering and owner of a 
large body of fine timber along the tribu- 
taries of the Tittabawassee River, the 
firm name being Whitney & Batchelor. 

In 1877 they bought a site eight miles 
below Saginaw, at Melbourne, and 
erected a mill of high annual capacity 
for that day—30,000,000 feet, an out- 
put exceeded in 1883 by 3,000,000 feet. 
From 1880 to 1890 inclusive this plant turned out 
305,436,000 feet of lumber; its tétal output during the 
period it was operated by the firm was 450,000,000 
feet, exclusive of an average of 5,000,000 pieces of 
lath annually and large quantities of staves and head- 
ing for salt barrels. Salt works were. operated in 
connection with the plant to the extent of 80,000 
barrels annually and in eleven years it turned out 
817,935 barrels. 

Mr. Batchelor also became interested with Mr. 
Whitney in timber lands in Michigan and Florida. 
Fire destroyed the plant at Melbourne in 1894 and 
the firm then discontinued lumber operations on the 
Saginaw River. 

In 1896 Mr. Batchelor and R. G. Peters, of Manis- 
tee, Mich., bought a large body of cypress timber and 
a sawmill in Florida. Later this mill, at Panasoffkee, 
was operated under the name H. A. Batchelor & Co., 


a business subsequently merged into a stock concern 
known as the Batchelor Cypress Lumber Co. In 1904 
the sawmill was destroyed by fire, but the concern 
having some timber left in that section constructed 
a shingle mill. In 1903 Mr. Batchelor’s health became 
impaired by too close attention to business affairs and 
in a measure he relinquished his arduous duties for 
a few months. After visits to a few points in the 
West, where his health showed much improvement, 
he returned to Saginaw with his family. Here he 
remained until the date of his death, though for sev- 
eral years his health necessitated his spending most 





HENRY A. BATCHELOR, OF SAGINAW. MICH. : 
Born September 38, 1844; Died August 21, 1912. 


of his winters in the South or on the Pacific Coast. 

Few men have pursued business as strenuously as 
has Mr. Batchelor. At the time of his death he was 
connected prominently with a large number of manu- 
facturing concerns. He was president of the Wylie 
& Buell Lumber Co., of Bay City, Mich., organized 
in 1904. This company acquired a large body of tim- 
ber tributary to the Mackinaw division of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, estimated at that time at 175,- 
000,000 feet of mixed timber, and bought the Hall 
mill at Bay City. Its daily capacity was increased 
to 100,000 feet. The plant was much improved after 
its purchase from the estate of Edmund Hall, of 
Detroit, and was placed in first-class condition. The 
company averaged a cut of about 15,000,000 feet of 
mixed timber annually. Its business, mostly in the 
ear trade, was exceptionally good. The concern also 
furnished stock for a sawmill erected at Saginaw in 


the fall and winter of 1904-5, with daily capacity of 
30,000 feet. 

A year later Messrs. Wylie and Batchelor disposed 
of their interest in the Hall mill at Bay City to Knee- 
land, Buell & Bigelow. Two years later they organized 
the Batchelor Timber Co. and purchased the Gale com- 
pany sawmill property at West Branch, Mich., which 
is still operated under the name of the Batchelor Tim- 
ber Co. Last year they erected a stave and heading 
plant in connection with the sawmill, and last spring 
the company bought the Jennings stave and heading 
plant at Pinconning, on the Mackinaw division of 
the Michigan Central 20 miles north of 
Bay City. Five years ago these gen- 
tlemen organized the Strable Manufac- 
turing Co. and erected a large hard- 
wood lumber and flooring plant in Sag- 
inaw which the company still operates. 
Mr. Batchelor was also interested in a 
hardwood lumber property at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which has been managed 
by his youngest son. 

Mr. Batchelor was president of the 
Batchelor Cypress Co., operating in Flor- 
ida, and was connected with J. T. 
Wylie & Co., of Saginaw, manufactur- 
ers of cooperage stock; the Jackson & 
Wylie Co., cooperage manufacturer; the 
Wylie Cooperage Co. (Ltd.), and the 
Elm Cooperage Co., all extensive con- 
cerns owning and controlling a large 
quantity of hardwood and hemlock tim- 
ber. The concerns operated plants at 
Saginaw, Gaylord, Boyne City, Inter- 
locken and other places and were said 
to be among the largest holders of 
mixed timber in Michigan. 

Preeminently a business man, Mr. 
Batchelor possessed other traits which 
marked him as an exceptional character. 
Those close to him say that he was best 
known for his rugged and uncompro- 
mising integrity, his devotion to busi- 
ness and his positive convictions upon 
all subjects in which he was interested. 
Politely aggressive, he never lacked 
language in which to express himself 
on all subjects with which he was 
familiar. His judgment in business 
matters was rarely at fault. In his 
long and active business life Mr. Batch- 
elor never exacted a higher standard 
from those associated with him than he 
fixed for himself. 

Though always in close touch with 
his business interests, Mr. Batchelor 
was not so busy but that he could 
take an active interest in civic and 
political affairs. He stood for honest 
administration of public affairs and in 1884-5 he was 
elected an alderman of Saginaw. He was a leading 
committeeman and during his official career took a 
prominent part in all that tended to public improve- 
ment in Saginaw. His services were most beneficial 
to the city and his public career could have continued 


. longer had not the exactions of his many business 


enterprises impelled him to decline further honors of 
a political kind. 

Mr. Batchelor married in December, 1866, Miss 
Agnes Hardie, of Toledo, a lady of marked accomplish- 
ments. To this union were born two sons and three 
daughters. He is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters—Mrs. J. T. Wylie, of Saginaw, and Mrs. L. W. 
Jutten, of Pasadena, Cal.—and his sons—J. F. Batch- 
elor, of San Francisco, Cal., and Henry A. Batchelor, 
jr., of Nashville, Tenn. The funeral took place Saturday, 
August 24, from the family home in Saginaw. 
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From this sort of lumber 
you'd naturally expect a 
very high grade product of 
millwork. You can depend 
upon it when you order 


Weed Quality 
Sash and Doors 


We control the entire operation of the manufac- 
ture of our sash and doors from the cutting of our 
own superbly excellent California White Pine timber 
to the shipping of the finished product. No detail 
having a bearing on either quality or service is neg- 
lected and as a result our products are recognized by 
dealers everywhere as being necessary to a complete 
stock. 


WHITE PINE SASH & DOORS 
ANNIHILATE COMPETITION 











Some Stock Patterns of Weed Quality W. P. Doors. 
Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 


Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 
guotations will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


: SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Bldg. Telephone, KEARNEY, 2885 









Big Blackfoot Lumber Co. 


Our well seasoned stocks of 
lumber are complete for 


General Yard Trade 


and we are in position to make 
prompt shipments to the mar- } 
kets of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Territory West. 










Western Pine 
and Larch 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings or Box Shooks 





Large Plants equipped with up- 
to-date Planing Mills enable us 
to fill all orders with dispatch. 


Tell us your needs and we'll 
quote you prices and show you 


service that is really worth while. 
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Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


LUMBER DEPARTMENT 


Successors to the 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 


Place Orders Here 
and Save Time—We’re 


200 Miles 


Nearer To You 


Than Any Similar Stocks 
Now on the Market. 


BONNER, MONTANA 
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Famous “Yakima’’ Pine 


A western pine noted for its soft, light quality. 
SPECIALTIES : 


Factory Shop — Kiln Dried. Doors and K. D. Sash. 
C. & D. Selects and Siding. Frames K. D. 


Also Common Grades for Retail Trade. 

















{ — and General Office, NORTH YAKIMA, a 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppnnted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. ‘HOLE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 

HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscnption lists of any 
“three ocner lumber newspapers. 























INCENDIARY LEGISLATION. 


With regret the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notes an 
inclination of politicians and would-be office holders 
in making up platforms for State tickets to build them 
with planks of incendiary legislation affecting the 
commercial interests of the country. One particularly 
obnoxious piece of this kind of building is shown 
in the plank of the platform of a party in Texas against 
interinsurance. The lumber trade has been benefitted 
materially by the operation of some of the strongest 
interinsurance plans known in this country. It also 
has had reason to be sorry when some irresponsible 
man has temporarily succeeded in interinsurance, be- 


cause good, strong organizations were in existence, 
and the present agitation to eliminate interinsurance 
from Texas threatens a great injustice to lumber and 
other industries using this method of fire protection 
for the benefit of their interests. It is a sorry con- 
dition in any country when legislation is used as a 
vehicle to hamper or destroy industry. 





BUMPER CROP AND BUSINESS. 


A number of lumbermen from the South and West 
have been in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week. They were unanimously of the opinion that they 
have never seen such bumper crops as are now growing 
and being harvested in the Mississippi Valley. A promi- 
nent manufacturer from Portland, Ore., visited at various 
points coming across the country, and he relates that the 
Colorado people feel that they are going to have more 
fruit than they have ever had; more hay is being 
harvested in the irrigated and nonirrigated country than 
has ever before been known, and there is no spot in 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains or around Lake 
Michigan but is yielding bountiful returns. Southwestern 
friends coming up through Kansas and Missouri tell the 
same story—all of which means taxing of the railroads’ 
capacity to the utmost; nay, already in sight is a car 
shortage such as has not been experienced in a number 
of years. 

While all this means prosperity it also means patience 
on the part of all, and an endeavor to work along to- 
gether harmoniously and yet happily; for there is much 
for which all should be thankful. 





MERCANTILE EDUCATION.. 


The National Commissary Managers’ Association 
had a most aggressive, progressive, well-attended and 
interesting meeting at Cincinnati this week, and -to 
a looker-on it suggested the thought that other 
branches of the lumber industry could take pattern 
after the splendid program carried out at this gather- 
ing by over 200 merchants, who are the employees of 
lumber and coal companies and operate well-con- 
ducted mercantile establishments for the benefit of 
their employers. Had certain conservative manufac- 
turing and retail lumber men been in attendance at 
this conference they would have taken something 
home to think about. When employees will go a 
thousand miles to cooperate in association, as did the 
gentlemen forming that body, which two years ago 
numbered nine members and today has over 1,100, it 
is indicative of virile progress. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at least feels that it must congratulate 
most heartily the members of that body of store man- 
agers of the lumber trade on their splendid progress 
toward the inauguration of better methods in handling 
the lumberman’s investment in his store. 


LIFE OF THE COMMERCE COURT. 


The life of the Commerce Court, which has been at 
stake for several weeks, has beén prolonged because of 
the inability of its opponents to muster enough votes in 
the Senate to override a second veto of the legislative, 
executive and judicial bill by President Taft. The Pres- 
ident on Wednesday sent the bill back for the second 
time with his disapproval, and the House by a vote of 
154 to 53 again passed the measure over the head of 
the executive. However, the Senate refused to follow 
the lead of the House, the vote being 34 to 27. 

Opponents of the court say they propose to pass leg- 
islation at the next session that will eliminate the tri- 
bunal and that they are confident of success later on. 
President Taft by his vetoes has shown that he believes 
firmly in the utility of the Commerce Court as an essen- 





tial tribunal in connection with the enforcement of the 
interstate commerce law. When the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial bill first passed the House and Senate 
the President vetoed it for two reasons; namely, that it 
sought to extinguish the Commerce Court, and that it 
limited the tenure of office of civil service employees to 
seven years. Reconsideration by the House and Senate 
sent the bill back to the President with the civil service 
tenure of office feature eliminated but the provision 
abolishing the Commerce Court unmolested. The Presi- 
dent again vetoed the measure. Then the House over- 
rode a second veto, but the Senate balked at the proceed 
ing. This reprieve of the Commerce Court comes after 
a hard fight for its retention by the President and 
friends of the measure. 
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TO RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE. 


The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic League has taken timely 
action to induce shippers to do their part in relieving the impending car shortage, 
which, according to traffic experts, railroad officials and shippers, can not be well 
avoided this fall. The following resolutions were adopted at a recent meeting of 
the committee: 

WHEREAS, it is considered by railroad officials who are in a position to 
know, and we also believe, judging from commercial conditions and reports 
generally, that the volume of traffic which will be offered to the carriers 


during the coming fall and winter will tax to the utmost their transporta- 
tion facilities; and 

WHEREAS, all shippers, and especially the consumers, are vitally interested 
in the efficiency of the service, 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League recommend that all members of the league and all shippers generally 


be urged to make all possible effort to promptly release the equipment of the 
earriers; and further : 

Resolved, That all skippers be urged to load cars as near their carrying 
capacity as commercial conditions will permit, and thereby increase the 
efficiency of the valuable equipment in the interest of all concerned, and 
that the president be instructed to mail a copy of this resolution to every 
member of the league, and give as great publicity to it as possible. 


As told in the AMERICAN LUMBER.fAN last week, W. A. Garrett, railway expert and 
ehairman of the Association of Western Railways, declares that cooperation between 
carriers and shippers is the most effective way to relieve the car shortage to any 
appreciable extent. Several railway lines, acting upon Mr. Garrett’s suggestion, 
have notified their freight agents and solic‘tors to seek the assistance of the ship- 
pers. The Pennsylvania Railroad has issued a press bulletin saying it has instructed 
its freight solicitors to urge that shippers assist the railroads in preventing, if 
possible, any car shortage. This bulletin says the importance of prompt loading 
and unloading of cars is being impressed upon shippers. The Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission has sent a circular letter to all the railroads in Mlinois 
asking them to place their locomotives and cars in good condition as soon as possble 
so that delays in shipping may be minimized. Each line is asked to make a report 
to the commission November 1 regarding the number of cars in condition for loading 
either grain or coal. 

It is a good sign when railroads, State railroad commissions and shippers seek 
cooperation in solving serious traffic problems that are of vital moment to them- 
selves, and of even greater moment io the public generally. As the situation now 
appears, a car shortage this fall ean not be prevented, but earnest cooperation of 
the kind advocated will do much to relieve a serious situation. 


PROSPERITY IN THE NORTHERN WOODS. 


In the Upper Peninsula, Michigan, and in northern Wisconsin the lumber business 
apparently has gotten its second wind, as athletes would say. After a considerable 
period of declension in volume of mill output and the production of coarse products, 
like cedar and ties of all sorts, bark, pulpwood ete., especially during the dull years 
following the panic of 1907, and the ensuing slowing down of activity in the demand 
for forest producis, the business of getting wealth from the remaining forests has 
taken a new start. Correspondence and reports about supply and demand from the 
various mill points of importance in upper Michigan and northern Wisconsin clearly 
indicate the improved condition. 

That the hemlock movement started the new energy in both pyoduction and sales 
is probable. Last year hemlock had to make a strenuous fight to hold its own, its 
main competitor being southern pine throughout the territory wherein the two woods 
in the forms of framing dimension and common inch lumber came into contact among 
builders and other consumers. This competition caused some loss to the producers, 
or at least too severely cut down profits to be relished by the owners of stumpage 
and the operators of mills. At the end of last season they resolved to hold prices 
on a level that would yield more profit or else to cut less lumber. Circumstances 
end the condition of the market have helped them in this resolve. As the season 
progressed the firm and advancing market for yellow pine helped the manufacturers 
to hold prices of hemlock steadfastly, and since last spring prices have been ad- 
vanced without much effort. In most instances the activity in the hemlock trade 
has been an aid to the hardwood business; for generally the cutting of hemlock 
involves taking the merchantable hardwoods from the same land. Besides, at the 
outset of the year the hardwood stocks produced the year before were well sold off, 
with the result that operators put up prices on that class of product. 

One of the typical reports reaching the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN comes from 
Menominee, Mich., fairly reflecting the conditions prevailing in that district. It is 
stated from that point that hemlock is in demand and advancing in price. Some 
sales of cargo hemlock have lately been reported at $15 a thousand, which is an 
advance of $1.50 a thousand on prices prevailing earlier in the season. 

Inquiry for ties in the upper country is urgent. Late advances of prices for 
Pacific coast red cedar shingles have enabled producers of cedar, pine and hemlock 
shingles, of the better grades, to add to the selling values of such roofing material. 
Poles are in good request, and prices remain firm. 

All low grade lumber is particularly strong. Besides, the use of such lumber has 
increased. Since the big wheat crops of the Southwest and Northwest have been 
assured a great demand for grain doors has arisen, and buyers of low grade lumber 
are scouring the northern mil! sections for material for that demand. This call, 
added to the insistent demand for box lumber, is making a ready sale for all the 
coarse pine, hetnlock and basswood that can he turned from the mills. 

The activity of the northern lumber business is giving the lumber carrying ship- 
ping of the Great Lakes the most business that it has had, in one season, for years. 
Boats are in such demand for a various lake trade that shippers of lumber find it 
hard to get enough tonnage to meet their needs. 

The lumber market looks so good to the operators in the upper Menominee region 
that great activity in the woods the coming season is forecasted. The jobbers expect 





to work larger crews than at any other time since 1907. They base this calculation 
on what is alleged to be the fact in that section that prices of all grades of lumber 
are 20 per cent more than they were before the rise began. It is also expected that 
mining timber and railroad ties will be in better demand than at any cther time 
since the panic, as much of the superfluous stock has been used up. The railroad 
companies are offering from 40 to 41 cents each for cedar ties and 32 cents for 
hemlock and tamarack. : 

What is true of the Menominee district will apply to the entire northern Michigan 
peninsula, as well as to the northern counties of the southern peninsula. The ob- 
servation also can well be carried over the greater part of* northern Wisconsin. It 
seems that the old northern pine States are grasping their chance to make one more, 
mighty effort in the timber industry before lapsing into the decline that will end 
in denudation of the lands that finally will be converted into farms. 


A DAY OF SIGNIFICANCE TO LUMBERMEN. 


October 9 will be observed in the United States as ‘‘Fire Prevention Day.’’ In 
many States and municipalities official cognizance will be taken of that date and 
the mind of the public will be centered on the subject of fire prevention. 

No other class is as much interested in the promotion of this policy and the 
promulgation of this idea as are the lumbermen. The United States as a whole 
is a country of wooden homes, and upon that fact rest in part the prosperity and 


prominence of the lumber industry. Unfortunately, it is also a country of many 
fires. 





In line with misinformation on other subjects, there has been to some extent a 
belief that there is some close connection between the two circumstances. 

It is a wrong impression. The heavy fire loss in this country is not due to over 
liberality in the use of wood but to carelessness in the use of fire. The heaviest 
fire losses in this country have occurred in metropolitan districts, where wood is 
generally a minor material. The lowest fire losses in this country are on farm 
homes and in the smaller communities. 

Great fires are produced by the conflagration risk and not by material risk; and 
conflagration risks are largely due to the centralization of fire carelessness. 

The American people should be taught to be more careful with fire and inflamma- 
ble material, There should be regulation everywhere of storage of gasoline and 
other fire producers. The people should be educated against the use of the parlor 
match and its indiscriminate distribution all over the house and building. Smokers 
should be taught to see that their cigars are extinguished when discarded, their 
pipes are not emptied in inflammable spots and matches are not hurled here and 
there immediately after ignition. 

Anything that reduces the number of fires reduces fire loss and obviates property 
destruction, which is a heavy tax upon those who pay taxes for fire protection and 
are otherwise compelled to bear the burdens of those who suffer by fire. Everything 
that tends to educate the public and to bring about a decrease in fire loss serves 
to remove the impression of inflammability from the American mind so far as 
wood is concerned and thereby more firmly to establish wood as the great building 
material. 

Lumbermen should encourage and enlist in every movement for fire prevention, 
stoutly denying that their product is risky under proper precaution. Fire Prevention 
Day should make a direct appeal to the lumberman, and he should see to it that it is 
observed in his community. He should see that people are shown that fires are due 
to their carelessness rather than to the general use of wood as a building material. 


STRENUOUS SOUTHWESTERN CONDITIONS. 


Anyone conversant with the state of the southwestern lumber business must be 
impressed with the extraordinary conditions that pertain to it. General and par- 
ticular reports from all the producing centers in Texas, Louisiana and southern 
Arkansas indicate that something like a veritable boom is on in that part of the 
country. It is true that advices from St. Louis and Kansas City scarcely reflect the 
confidence and enthusiasm that are evident in the immediate vicinity of the mills, 
but the reports originating at such points as Houston, Beaumont, Orange, Lake 
Charles and Shreveport accentuate conditions that are astonishing in view of the 
moribund state of trade up to the beginning of this season. One excited manager 
at that points sums up the situation with the exclamation: ‘‘There’s a big demand, 
prices are advancing, and a car shortage is in evidence. That tells the story,’’— 
which means, supposedly, that there will be a demand that only can be supplied with 





plenty of shipping facilities, and yet a lack of such means of delivering lumber for 


the fall trade will be lacking. 

Already car shortage is becoming acute, while the crop movement has scarcely be- 
gun. One mill man states: ‘‘At three or four of our mills there is not a car 
today.’’ 

Throughout Texas the prospects for a large deniand for lumber during the fall 
and winter were never more pronounced. In Williamson County, that State, last 
year’s crop of cotton amounted to 125,000 bales; this season the crop will total 
140,000 bales. If the same ratio of increase shall prevail throughout the rich 
cotton area of that part of the State the railroads will find difficulty in furnishing 
cars enough to carry the crop to market. It is counted to be the fact that this 
immense yield of cotton will contribute to a strong demand for lumber. 

Under the influence of good cotton, corn and other crops prices of yellow pitie 
at the mills continue to advance., There is a shortage of 2x8, 2x10 and 2x12 No. 1 
common lumber, those items now heing quoted at list. This material, it is declared, 
a few months ago was sold as much as $6 below the list. About the only kind of 
lumber that has shown any tendency toward decline is car decking, the price having 
also receded a trifle. Yet car factories continue to buy heavily, and some large 
schedules have been placed for eastern factories. The movement of car lumber 
is limited only by the ability of the mills to supply material in the desired quan 
tities and as rapidly as it is wanted. 

There is a large demand for railroad stringers, and they bring better prices than 





Fire Prevention, like 


charity, begins at home. Clean up the mill, clear up the yard, reduce the fire 


risk, improve appearances, and set a good example. 
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for years, it is said. The case is reported of a schedule calling for 2,000 stringers, 
lately submitted to a sales manager, who quoted $37 a thousand for 30-foot stringers 
and $35 for pieces 27 feet long, with the promise that only 200 pieces could be 
taken, though the order called tor 2,000. Large requisitions have been submitted 
to mill concerns from several important southwestern railroads. 

At Shreveport the predicted car shortage is reported as becoming general. On 
roads where there are many mills the manufacturers almost have to fight for cars, 
it is said. One mill ordinarily using from 20 to 40 cars could not. at a late date 


. 






get more than one car a day. Because of this condition some of the mills are ac- 
cepting but few orders. Other mills that were running day and night shifts have 
relapsed to the day run only on account of car shortage. Retailers are being ad- 
vised to place orders immediately for fall requirements so that the lumber can be 
delivered to destination before a complete tie up shall occur. 

Thus it will be seen that strenuous conditions pertain to the southwestern trade 
that do not make for any weakness in the market nor portend anything but strong 
prices for an indefinite future period. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 











There has been no midsummer dullness in the American lumber trade this year. 
Now that September is so near, and a pronounced increase of demand and move- 
ment in that month is certain, the trade will sail out of comparatively shaliow 
water into an ocean of prosperity. No cloud is on the prospect but lack of trans- 
portation facilities. An almost paralyzing car shortage is impending; it already 
is being seriously felt at the mill end ot the movement and it is bound to be- 
come more accentuated when the crop movement shall get under full headway. 
From all quarters reports continue to spread that the general crop outcome is to 
be of tremendous size, the marketing of which is certain to choke the avenues of 
traffic. It will be especially acute at the terminals and gateways owing to a lack 
of receiving and distributing facilities that hinders the continuous movement of 
ears. In this respect the railroads have failed in coming up to the measure of 
traffic demand that is upon them. The only relief in the present and coming 
emergency is a full cooperation between shippers and railroad management in the 
direction of quick loading and unloading, the use of full capacity in cars, and the 
handling of roiling stock so that it shall not become scattered tar from the roads 
on which cars originate. 

* * * 

Except in sporadic instances reports from the mill centers and wholesale markets 
indicate an especially strong demand for lumber, with no weakness in prices any- 
where and with advances in numerous localities. The fact is apparent that lumber 
has more neaily gone into consumption this season as received than for years— 
perhaps as never betore. Though retail dealers and consumers have confined their 
purchases to immediate wants there has been less than the usual accumulation at the 
mills. This has resulted partly trom excessive and repeated rains in the South, and 
to some extent in the northern woods. ‘This has rendered logging difficult, with con- 
timuity of effort frequently broken. Thus surpluses have been suppressed from the 
stump to the yards of dealers and consumers. The fall trade opens under these 
extraordinary conditions, so that it seems inevitable, considering the big trade that 
must result from the great and sweeping yield of the crops, that there will be 
strenuous effort to meet the demand, which will be the more pronounced on account 
of car shortage. There are no dissenting notes concerning this forecast heard in 
any quarter. 

* * * 

The emphatic advices concerning the southern pine trade, as reported from all 
parts of the field, continue to repeat what has been stated from week to week for 
the last two montis. In the Southwest the mills are still filled up with orders, and 
the volume swells as the season advances. Strong emphasis is laid on the cal] for 
railroad timber and car material. In Texas the crop outcome, including cotton and 
corn, is the factor upon which the mill concerns and the wholesale and retail trade 
are basing expectations of an unusually heavy tali distribution of mill output of the 
miscellaneous sort. ‘There is a shortage of 2-inch thick dimension, ranging from 
2x4 to 2x12, with especial scarcity and strength of the wider sorts. This state of 
supply has resulted trom the call of the railroads for heavy and medium sized di- 
mension, which has taken many good logs and employed the mills in such special 
cuttings. The export demand west of the Mississippi also has been a strong feature 
in the outward movement, despite the high ocean rates that have been demanded. 
It is probable that a large amount of southwestern coast lumber has gone coastwise 
and foreign in the parcels form, so that the regular ocean rates on cargoes have 
not so seriously affected shippers as at Gulf ports east of the Mississippi River. 
Now that the northern retail yard trade is swelling in volume it is realized that 
assortments of dimension of the joist variety are in rather meager supply and must 
be supplemented with further cuttings. 

* * * 

From Kansas City come reports of a late advance on several items of yellow pine. 
Dimension continues especially scarce, and was the most affected by changes in 
price. The mills contributing to the wholesale trade at that point are still handi- 
capped by broken stocks, and have felt forced to put up prices to protect their 
assortment balances. Inquiries are more plentiful from country yards, but high 
prices tend to keep back orders despite the threatened car shortage. Most of the 
mills in the vicinity of Kansas City are fairly well stocked, but not sufficiently to 
carry them through the heavy fall trade that is expected. Reports from the whole- 
salers at Wichita are more emphatic about the current trade than those whose habitat 
is at the mouth of the Kaw. It is stated from that point that every lumberman in 
that section emphasizes the statement that the trade is positively active. Much of 
the business is unsolicited. It is not-a question of getting business now, but the 
stress is to get cars in which to ship the lumber wanted. At present there are more 
orders than lumber or cars obtainable. Orders were lately received to advance yellow 
pine prices from $1 to $1.50 a thousand. The item most difficult to get in Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma is 2-inch dimension. At St. Louis improvement in the 
southern pine trade is reported, business is getting better from day to. day, and a 
heavy trade is looked for throughout the fall. Lineyards are buying considerably 
more than they were, and the smaller and independent yards are calling for stock 
more frequently. At the mills represented in St. Louis the demand is so great that 
to fill some of the orders is impossible. At Cincinnati heavy buying is reported and 
wholesalers are making strenuous effort to get shipments started, as they seek to 
‘fortify themselves against the expected lack in the car supply. The mills are well 
backed up with orders and none are accepted for rush shipment. Similar conditions 
are the rule at Chicago. At Pittsburgh the market is active, and apprehension is 
felt on account of the increasing car shortage. 

* * * : 

Hattiesburg (Miss.) reports state that mills are running full time, as up to a 
late date they could all get logs under favoring weather condition. Demand is hold- 
ing up well, with the exception of that for a few items. Though some are complain- 
ing of car shortage, the majority can still get all the needed cars. In demand car 
framing leads, and better prices are expected on such cuts, as inquiries are plentiful. 
The demand for stringers has fallen off notably at that center, though it is still 
reported strong from Mobile. Dimension is scarce, with prices good. Dimension, 
though drying fast, is broken in assortment. Lower grades of shed stock are more 
in demand and prices are a shade better. A decrease of the outward movement of 
export lumber is reported at Mobile, but sawn timber shows an increase over previous 
figures. The sawn timber market, though somewhat quieter, is still steady, with no 
change in prices. Exporters of sawn timber complain that freight charges are higher 
than ever. The South American trade out of that port is pronounced dead by our 
correspondent, because freight rates are beyond any belief in respect to altitude. 


In the interior trade there has-been great activity in heart stuff. At Gulfport the 
expectation is that the export market ior sawn timber will be good, because tue 
demand on the other side is insistent enough to warrant that conclusion. Brisk ship- 
building in England is counted as a goud indication ot a continued demand tor 
pitch pine timber and decking. At Savannah, Ga., there is quietude in the market, 
with a tair business doing. bxport movement last week near at a standstill, Fiom 
August 8 to 19 there was not a single clearance of yellow pine trom that purt. 
Coastwise movement of lumber was normal. Keports trom all parts of the Svuth- 
east are to the effect that the tendency is toward stiffer prices, aud no evidence ot a 
decline is reported. In imany instances retailers who tailed to see that a change was 
coming and neglected to provide ior it are now urgent in their demands for ship- 
ment, but are cvontronted by a car shortage. There has been an advance in tne 
higher grades of flooring, while dimension 1s scarce, owing to the high prices offered 
by the railroads. Car decking is an important item of trade in Florida. 
* * * 

-The lately reported improvement in North Pacific coast business continues. From 
Seattle it is stated that trade is good and prices firm. No, 1 fir flooring is an 
especially strong item, tor which the demand exceeds the supply. Cedar siding also 
is scarce. Shingles have shown further advances that prouuct being firm at $2.50 
for clears at shipping points and $2.10 tor stairs. ‘Tnough turther advances are 
not much counted on it is believed that the market will i1emain steadtust at the 
present Jevel. Lugs are scarce and prices firm. At Portland, Ore., demand continues 
active, particularly in rail and foreign shipments, Coastwise business is lighter 
that it was a month ago, and the local trade at that point has subsided to a deyree. 
At Spokane, Wash., the demand for the pines of that district has been good through- 
out the harvest period and prices have been firm. Shipmeuts have been resumed 
across the Canadian border since the advanced rail rates declared some time ago 
have been rescinded. At San Francisco the market for redwood has recovered trum 
the degree of quietude that characterized it, and prices again are nearly up to the 
top notch. Shipments of dry stuff, including siding and tank stock, are increasing. 

* * * 

In the Minneapolis, Cloquet and Duluth districts conditions in the northern pine 
trade are satistactory. ‘lhe demand is steadily rising, and there are distinct indi- 
cations of an excellent fall trade, based on the liberai results of the harvests. The 
heavy movement of grain has begun. ‘The demand is good from large consumers, 
and the ratiroads have been buying in larger volume. Low grade stocks continue 
scarce, a great deal of iumber ot the common grades going into grain doors. At 
Cloquet so many orders are on the books that rush orders are being rejected. At 
Chicago the white and norway pine trade is normal. Manutactureis say ‘that they 
have no trouble in getting list prices tor their good lumber, and some have advanced 
the figure $1 a thousand on Nos. 4 and 5 box lumber. Ketail dealers are coming 
into the market more freely than heretofore. At Saginaw points trading in white 
pine products is reported iair and better than at the corresponding time last year. 
Low grade lumber is exceptionally active, and the box trade continues brisk. Large 
building operations in Michigan have contributed to a large distribution ot material. 
At Pittsburgh demand tor white pine is steady and prices are firm. 

* * * 

The hemlock trade is making an excellent record. The demand in the Great Lakes 
territory is more than the ready supply of dry lumber, so that in instances green 
lumber is being shipped trom the saw. In the Menominee district a basis of $15 a 
thousand, log run, has been established at mill and shipping points, In Peaonsylvania 
the hemlock trade is in a strong position and all the lumber ready tor market is 
quickly taken, and orders overieach the supply that is being turned from the mills. 
‘Lhe hemlock trade has not for several yeais had so prosperous a season as that nuw 
passing. The prospect is of a liberal input of hemlock logs during the coming season. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade as a whole is feeling the impulse of reinvigorated industries 
from car building to the furniture trade. Plain oak leads the demand in suuthern 
timbers, the supply being readily taken at prices tending to increased strength, with 
advancing tendencies in some instances. Quarter sawed white oak is a good second, 
with quartered red oak selling well in some lines. There is a special call tor ear 
oak and different forms of dimensions used in special manufacture. The large crops 
of grain turned out this year have quickened the demand for farm machinery aud 
implements, including wagons and light vehicles, which helps the demand tor white 
oak specials, and it is likely to continue under the influence of revived business in 
different manufacturing lines. There is a heavy demand for cottonwood box ma- 
terial, as well as tor gum and low grade poplar. Some grades and sizes of good 
poplar also are in demand, though wide, clear stuff for automobile bodies has not yet 
revived to the extent hoped tor. Ash, hickory and chestnut meet steady sale. All 
hardwoods are in good demand, buying having been more liberal of late than earlier 
in the season. All woodworking industries aie well employed, which means a wide- 
spread demand for the various hardwoods. In the interior finish line there probably 
never was a better call for the high grade hardwoods than now, and all season it has 
greatly contributed to the sustention of a good volume of trade in the hardwood 
department. Northern hardwoods are scarce in Wisconsin and Michigan, 

* * * 


All reports from the Southwest, the Middle West and the East mention the cypress 
trade as holding an even gait. The mill supply this season never has been burden- 
some to the market, especially since the floods of two or three months ago. More 
cypress is going into the interior work of houses than ever before, which is having 
a marked influence on demand. Siding, porch building, and all structural work re- 
quiring a serviceable, workable, and at the same time a durable and handsome effect 
find marked adaptability in cypress. 

* 


* * 


North Carolina pine movement by water from the Norfolk port within recent days 
has shown a slight gain over a like period in July. The car business is receiving 
close attention from shippers. In the aggregate sales are about the same as noted 
in last report. The better grades of rough lumber are a little more active. No 
especial change has occurred in other lumber. 

* * * 

At New York wholesalers report the eastern spruce trade to be on a par with the 
usual August business in that kind of lumber. Mills are sold ahead for a consider- 
able period, and are not eager to book business except at asking prices. Dry spruce 
boards are practically out of the market and such stock is firmly held. 








See to it that Fire Prevention Day, October 9, is observed in your community. See to it especially 


that it is observed in your mill and yard. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Suits asking for the dissolution of the Motion Picture 

Patents Co. and the General Film Co. were filed at Phila- 

delphia August 10, charging them with violation of the 

Sherman antitrust law. 

Justice John W. Goff, of the Supreme Court of New 
York State, has been assigned by Gov. Dix to try the Rosen- 
thal murder cases at an extra session of the Supreme Court, 
to convene September 3. : 

An effort is being made by several organizations to have 
the State of Illinois establish minimum wage boards to 
regulate the wages of women, such as have been established 
in Victoria, Australia and Great Britain. 

Fourteen inches of rain fell in Michigan August 17 and 18, 
causing $1,000,000 damages in Berrien County. Loss of life 
is reported. 


The Milwaukee city council has decided to convert an 
entire city block in the downtown district into a municipal 
market to combat high prices of food. 

According to a report compiled by the Central Trust Co. 
of Illinois, deposits in national banks in Chicago have 
increased from $120,187,765 in 1896 to $487,757,762, a gain 
of $367,569,997 or 305 per cent in 16 years. Deposits in 
the State banks have increased $439,113,186 or 543 per cent 
in 16 years. The combined figures show a gain of slightly 
over 400 per cent. 

Mrs. Annie E. Poth, of New York City, chief companion 
of the Companions of the Forest of America, is the first 
woman to be admitted to full membership in the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

The United States submarine G 4, the first of its type to 
be built in this country, was launched at the Cramp ship- 
yard at Philadelphia August 15. 

Clarence S. Darrow, Chicago lawyer, was acquitted in Los 
Angeles, Cal., by a jury August 17 of the charge of having 
attempted- to corrupt a prospective juror in the McNamara 
murder trial. 

Announcement was made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
that the $35,000,000 terminal in Chicago which is to replace 
the Union depot, will occupy the block bounded by Canal, 
Clinton and Adams Streets and Jackson Boulevard. Besides 
the Vennsylvania lines the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & Alton 
will use the new structure. 

A new double-deck street car had its first trial in New 
York City recently. 

The new $6,000,000 capital of Wisconsin which has been 
under construction 7 years, will be completed July 1, 1916. 
It will be the most beautiful structure of its kind in the 
United States. 

The Northern Indiana Utilities Co., with $1,075,000 initial 
capital, has been formed by Samuel Insull, president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., and his associates. The com- 
pany merges plants in small towns from Monticello, Ind., 
west to the [Illinois State line. 

Gov. Thomas R. Marshall was notified at Indianapolis, 
Ind., August 20 that he is the Democratic party’s nominee 
for vice president. Alton B. Parker delivered the notifica- 
tion speech. 

The grand jury at New York City August 20 indicted 
Police Lieut. Charles Becker, Jack Sullivan, William 
Shapiro, Louis Rosenberg, Frank Muller, Frank Cirofici and 
Harry Horowitz, charging them with the murder of Herman 
Rosenthal. 

J. W. Mack, of Albany, N. Y., will start next month on 
a cross-country walk to San Francisco and return. He 
expects to make the trip in nine months. 

The largest oil gusher in the South or Southwest was 
brought in August 17 eight miles southwest of Electra, 
Tex. The well is producing 2,500 barrels daily and the 
quality is Pronounced by. experts as excellent. 


Washington. 


The Clayton bill to provide a single presidential term of 
6 years was reached by the House of Representatives August 
19, but an objection by Representative Cooper, of Wiscon- 
sin, sent the resolution over to the winter session of Con- 
gress. 

One battleship to cost $7,425,000 without armor or arma- 
ment and not to exceed $15,000,000 when completed, eight 


submarines costing $4,480,000, and a fleet of torpedo boats, 


colliers and machine ships constitute the building program 
for the navy approved August 19 by the Senate. 

The House August 20 adopted the conference report on 
the naval appropriation bill. The bill. as it goes to the 
President carries $123,220,707, an increase of approximately 
$4,600,000 over the measure as it passed the Senate. 

A comprehensive inquiry into the inter-relationship of 
steamship lines has been instituted by the House committee 
on merchant marine and fisheries. A schedule of 42 in- 
quiries was mailed August 19 to nearly 500 water carriers 
embracing practically every company and firm of any im- 
portance in this country. 

The famous Alsop claims which several years ago threat- 
ened the friendly relations of the United States and Chile, 





are about to be paid. Secretary Knox August 16 signed 
an order directing the payment of the $935,000 to the 
claimants. 

President Taft August 19 sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of Clinton W. Howard, of Bellingham, Wash., to be 
United States judge for the western district of Washington, 
succeeding Cornelius H. Hanford, who resigned while his 
conduct on the bench was under investigation by a congres- 
sional committee. 


The Moss committee August 19 presented to the House 
two reports of its investigation of the Florida everglades 
charges and the subsequent inquiry into the drainage 
division of the Department of Agriculture. The Demo- 
cratic majority criticised the department. The Republican 
minority exonerated it. 


Investigation of the condition of the business in the 
patent office was provided in a resolution passed by the 
Senate August 15. The resolution had passed the House. 


The Senate August 15 passed a bill putting into effect 
the fur seal treaties with Japan, England and Russia for 
the protection of seals in the Prybiloff Islands. 


The House of Representatives August 19 passed the 
Sherley bill which provides that any drug shall be deemed 
misbranded which bears a false statement as to the cura- 
tive effect of the article, 


Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barry, U. S. A., superintendent of 
the military academy at West Point, has been assigned to 
command the eastern division with headquarters in New 
York, succeeding the late Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant. 
Col. C. P. Townsley will succeed Gen. Barry as superin- 
tendent of the military academy August 31. 

President Taft recently signed the radio-communication 
bill, carrying out America’s part of the international agree- 
ment adopted at the Berlin wireless conference in 1906. 


The Senate August 16 voted to sustain the vetoes of the 
President on the wool and metal tariff revision bills. 


A document just issued by the Department of Justice 
shows that only 44 cases, 25 criminal and 19 civil, were 
brought during the seven and one-half years Col. Roosevelt 
was president, compared with 66 claims, 39 criminal and 
27 civil, brought during the three and one-half years of 
the Taft administration. 

The Senate August 17 passed Senator Bankhead’s bill to 
allow the Alabama Power Co., organized at Gadsden, to 
build a dam across the Coosa River about 71%4 miles above 
Wetumpka, Ala. The power developed will be used for the 
manufacture of iron nitrate for fertilizers. 


The Panama joint resolution asked for by President Taft 
to make clear the rights of foreign ship owners to carry 
into American courts the question of free tolls was turned 
down August 20 by the Senate committee on interoceanic 
canals by a vote of 8 to 6. 


Congress has passed a bill authorizing Luther Burbank, 
the “plant wizard,” to use 12 sections of Government land 
to determine whether the spineless cactus can be developed 
into fit food for animals. If he is successful he is author- 
ized to buy the land at regular Government prices. 

The bill creating a commission on industrial relations to 
investigate labor conditions and the relations of employers 
and employees has been passed by Congress. 

Sacretary MacVeagh August 20 reorganized the customs 
service at Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee and 11 other cities. 
This makes a total of 180 ports reorganized by Secretary 
MacVeagh. About 20 ports remain to be reorganized. 

President Taft August 17 nominated Francis Waiker, of 
Massachusetts, to be commissioner of corporations, 

The total value of the crops of continental United States 
in 1909 was, in round numbers, $5,487,000,000, compared 
with $2,999,000,000 in 1899. The increase was $2,438,- 
000.000, or 83 per cent, according to a statement issued 
August 16 by E. Dana Durand, director of the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Commerce Court will not be abolished. The House 
August 21 by a vote of 154 to 53 passed the legislative, 
executive and judicial bill, containing a provision for the 
elimination of the Commerce Court, but the Senate failed 
to pass the bill over the President’s veto. 


Senator Boise Penrose, of Pennsylvania, in his speech of 
defense in the Senate August 21 to the charge that he re- 
ceived $25,000 in 1904 from John D. Archbold, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., stated that it was part of a $125,000 campaign 
contribution by the trust to aid the election of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Two letters and a telegram to George B. Cortel- 
you in October, 1904, prohibiting the acceptance of a cam- 
paign contribution from the Standard Oil Co., have been 
exhibited by Col. Roosevelt. 


FOREIGN. 


Guillermo Billinghurst, mayor of Lima, August 16 was 
elected President of Peru to succeed Augusto Leguia, whose 
term expires September 24, 1912. 


J. Boerner, a German engineer, is planning a gigantic 
airship, 780 feet long and 72 feet wide, to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. It will be capable of a speed of 75 miles an hour 
and will be able to carry 300 persons for 33,000 miles. 





The Chinese Government is formulating a demand for re- 
vision of the customs tariffs in regard to the fixed values 
of imported goods arranged in 1902, believing the values of 
foreign articles have risen since that date. 


On the initiative of Baron Estournelles de Constant, an 
influential committee is raising a subscription for the erec- 
tion of a monument on the Auvours aviation camp at 
Lemans, France, to commemorate Wilbur Wright’s achieve- 
ments there in the autumn of 1908. 


A Mexican Joan of Arc August 18 disarmed the provis- 
ional chief of police and six of his men at Juarez, Mexico, 
raided the stores and rode out of town at the head of her 
band. She is believed to be the wife of Col. Lazro Alanis, 
the rebel commander. 

Several massacres of Christians by Mohammedans have 
occurred in the Berana district of Albania. A number of 
Christian villages were set on fire August 18 by Turkish 
artillery and destroyed. 

China is aroused over the recent executions of several 
southern generals suspected of being in a conspiracy to 
start a new revolution. President Yuan, who ordered the 
executions, has surrounded himself with troops. 

Edmund Audemars, the Swiss airman, August 19 com- 
pleted the first aeroplane trip from Paris to Berlin, cover- 
ing 535 miles in two days, resting overnight. He won a 
prize of $20,000. 


At the opening session of the Colonial Institute in Brus- 
sels, the Belgian minisicr declared that the intention of 
the government with regard to the Kongo was to respect 
the rights of the natives and to facilitate economic evolu- 
tion. 

Official returns shows that altogether 143 fishermen were 
drowned in the gale which recently swept the Spanish coast. 

Taaknath Palit, a veteral Bengalese, who has been prom- 
inent in the councils of the Indian National Congress, has 
given property and cash amounting to about $235,000 to the 
Calcutta University for the establishment of two chairs, 
chemistry and physics, and the building of a laboratory. 


The four days’ battle between insurgents and Govern- 
ment troops for the possession of Managua, Nicaragua, 
which began August 11 ended in a victory for the defend- 
ers. Fourteen federals were killed and 125 wounded. The 
rebel casualties are estimated at between 400 and 500 men 
killed and wounded. 


Capt. Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole, imme- 
diately upon his arrival in Christiania, Norway, was re- 
ceived in audience by King Haakon. 

James Ward Rogers, an American, who for years had 
pursued the career of elephant poacher and illicit ivory 
trader in Central Africa, was killed recently by British 
soldiers after a long chase through the jungle. 

George Haddon-Smith has been appointed governor of the 
Bahamas, succeeding Sir William Grey-Wilson. 

The American Bible House finally has obtained permis- 
sion from the Turkish Government to construct a school 
at Koritsa, in southern Albania. 


Gen. William Booth, commander-in-chief of the Salvation 
Army, died at his residence, the Rockstone, Hadleywood, 
8 miles from London, England, at 10:30 p. m., August 20, 
at the age of 83 years. Twelve weeks ago he was operated 
on for the removal of a cataract on his left eye. Bramwell 
Booth will succeed his father as head of the Salvation 
Army. 

Hew to produce artificial daylight has been discovered 
almost simultaneously by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, of Lon- 
don, England, and Dr. Voage, of Hamburg, Germany. 


Foliowing a battle and the surrender of the federal 
forces, 430 members of the federal garrison at Leon, 
Nicaragua, were massacred by insurgents August 17. 


Johann Schleyer, who invented Volapuk, the artificial 
language for international use in 1879, died at Constantia, 
Baden, August 20. E 

In consequence of the recent closing of the Dardanelles 
and the ruinous losses incurred by many southern Russian 
shippers, the scheme for the construction of a canal be- 
tween Riga and Kherson, in order to connect the Baltic 
with the Black Sea, has been revived. It is estimated the 
waterway will have a total length of 1,800 miles. 


Mexican federals numbering 2,300, under command of 
Gen. Jaquin Tellez, arrived at Juarez August 20 and occu- 
pied the city, which was recently evacuated by the rebels. 


The motorboat Detroit, ‘which arrived at Queenstown, 
Ireland, August 7, after crossing the Atlantic from New 
Rochelle, N. Y., in 24% days, left Queenstown August 17 
on the way to St. Petersburg. 


J. H. Taylor, an English swimmer, August 17 won the 
long distance amateur swimming championship of England 
on the Thames. He swam 5 miles and 60 yards in 1 hour, 
5 minutes and 7% seconds. 


It is understood that negotiations were begun August 17 
by new Turkish delegates and representatives of Italy with 
a view to finding a basis for a conclusion of the Turkish- 
Italian war. 
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The agitation about increasing the average produc- 
tion per acre of farm lands, and the general financial 
and social improvement of rural population, continues 
with unabated zeal and vociferous energy; though the 
participants in the ‘‘back to the farm’’ movement are 
mostly college professors, bankers, railroad men and 
members of the non-farming class generally. Among 
the recent pronouncements on the farm question was 
one by Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, head of the Department 
of Agronomy, of the University of Illinois. It was 
addressed to the National Soil Fertility League. Dr. 
Hopkins told the league that Illinois should produce 
70 bushels of corn per acre instead of an average of 
35 bushels as now, and that the wheat production of 
the State should be doubled. Such additions to the 
productivity of the soil would increase the value of 
Illinois farm products to the amount of $200,000,000. 
With corn land in Illinois selling in some cases: for 
$300 to $400 an acre, it is interesting to compute land 
values based on such theoretical maximum yields per 
acre, which Dr. Hopkins says should be the general 


rate. 
* J 


a : 

When such a high authority as that quoted makes 
such a statement as indicated it would seem that it 
would have the effect of cementing the young farm- 
ers to the agricultural pursuit, especially those of 
Illinois. One would suppose that corn farming pre- 
sents such an alluring prospect that no son of a farmer 
would ever want to leave a patrimony that presented 
such allurements for the acquisition of wealth and 
position. But the story has another side. Another 
Illinois authority says: 

The cities of our State have gone away beyond the rural 
development. This year we sent out of the State to pur- 
chase one-fifth of the ordinary farm commodities that might 
have been: produced at home. ‘This amounted to a value 
of $18,000,000. Our farms are languishing, and until we 
can improve rural conditions and establish some sort of 
econonic balance between the producer and the consumer 
at home we can not lay claim to permanent prosperity. 
That other States are in the same predicament explains 
why 23 bankers’ associations have standing agricultural 
committees to cooperate and assist in finding the remedy, 
and so applying it that conditions may be materially im- 

roved. After three years of agitation and discussion is 
t not time to accept the remedies agreed a by the best 
thinkers who bhave given the case profound consideration, 
and get down to work and eliminate the theorizing? 

* * * 

The proposal to get down to work and thus elim- 
inate theorizing is the crux of the whole matter. The 
fact that. the average of farm production’ is much 
below what it might and should be was known by 
good farmers long before there were any State agricul- 
tural colleges or bankers’ associations to teach the 
farmers how to run their business. Any man of ordi- 
nary age, whose boyhood was spent on a farm, knows 
how his ‘‘dad’’ taught the same fundamental truths 
about farming that. are now enforced by the uni- 
versity experts as new ideas. Deep and thorough till- 
age, underdraining, heavy fertilization with the best 
material that could be obtained, well-bred stock, care- 
ful and thorough treatment of dairy cows, careful 
selection of seed, and other rules for good farming 
have been well recognized ever since the Germans, 
the Belgians, the Hollanders, the English and the 
Scotch perfected that high state of farming that en- 
abled them to pay from $30 to $50 an acre rent, hire 
all their work done and loaf around the tap rooms and 
beer houses all day while their ‘‘hired’’ men and 
women did the farm and dairy work. The fact is 
that the original Plymouth Rock, Maryland or Vir- 
ginia American is not a farmer at heart or by natural 
ability. He is an adventurer, a speculator, a promoter, 
a professional man—anything but a farmer by taste, 
inclination or capacity. As a dolt, he will grub over 
some land kecause he has to or starve; in a new 
country he will farm his claim or purchase until he 
can sell out at a profit and move to ta-o-u-n, where he 
probably wili run a dray for the rest of his life. 
Perhaps he will buy into a livery stable or a grocery 
store, but never again will he turn his face toward 
farming for a livelihood. It seems inevitable that if 
it were not for the foreign element that is constantly 
streaming into this country farming would wellnigh 
become extinct as a great wealth producing factor. 
Anyone who chooses to make a tour of investigation 
through the newer parts of some of our Northern 
States, like Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, will be struck with the predominance in the 
population of the Scandinavian and the Germanic 
races in the rural population. A remnant of original 
Americans or half-breed Americans will be found in 
the little towns trying to get a living in trade, the 
lighter mechanical employments, teaching, preaching, 
doctoring and other non-physical employments, but 
the real work of the community is being done by the 
foreign born or their children. And it is to be noticed 
that the children of the foreign born are inclined to 
follow the lead of those who claim pure American 
descent, and thus to abandon farm life as soon as 
they get a chance. i ‘ 


Now, what are the ‘‘remedies’’ for such a state of 
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things ‘‘agreed upon by the best thinkers,’’ and how 
are they to be applied? How is the rising generation 
to be induced to take the medicine? ‘lhe railroad 
companies and the bankers’ associations have taken 
up the work of fixing the status of farm life so that 
the present owners and their sons and daughters and 
the tenants will stay on the farms and keep out of 
the towns. They propose by teaching the best sys- 
tems of agriculture to make the farming business so 
alluring that no sane farmer, old or young, for a 
moment would think of leaving the soil for a life in 
town. They also propose to make country life “so 
pleasant with automobiles, telephones, parcel post, 
good roads, neighborhood club houses, high grade 
plumbing in dwellings, steam heat, electric contrap- 
tions for doing things in house and Larn that the 
farmer will feel that he has all that the city dweller 
enjoys and more too, so that he will have no desire 
to go to the city to live. ‘This is the way that the 
bankers, the college professors and the railroad men 
propose to compel the farmers to stand pat and attend 
to the business of furnishing the fundamental wealth 
resources of the country. lt is a great scheme, but 
time only will tell how far it can be carried into 
effect. Of one thing we may be sure: No amount 
of persuasion through speech making or any sort of 
publicity can induce the great majority of the rising 
generation, originating on farms, to remain there 
longer than until they get old enough to go to the 
cities and towns for means of livelihood. One going 
through any extended community in the older States 
will tnd that the children, of both sexes, of the pres- 
ent occupants of the soil have left the farm when 
they became of age, and that most of them have gone 
to the cities and entered employment of some sort. 
Many have migrated to newer States and, even so, the 
greater number will sooner or later be found in the 
towns. Not only is this the fact, but to a large 
extent the parents have either leased their farms and 
gone to town to live or have sold out with the same 
result. 1f American farming is to be rehabilitated on 
the high intensive plan pursued in Europe there must 
be some way to induce more of the young people to 
remain in the open country and adopt farming as their 
permanent occupation. In other words, a distinct agri- 
cultural class must be built up, a class that will be 
proud of its independent calling, and choose to remain 
in it in strong preterence to any other. In such a 
state of rural society there would be opportunity to 
carry on successfully a propaganda of intensive and 
pertect soil culture with all that it implies to the pros- 
perity of rural communities, and to the comprehensive 
wealth of the country at large. Until the bankers, 
the college professors and the railroad men can anchor 
the farmers to the soil, and create conditions that will 
keep them from longing for town life, all effort at 
great increase of the productivity of the soil, as a 
continuous instead of a. sporadic result, will be in 
vain. Good soil culture requires work, and that in- 
creasingly. Machinery will do much, but there must 
be men to handle the machines. The work is of a 
kind that the average man does not like—especially 
the average young man. 


* * * 


‘A’ prominent cattle feeder of Illinois said lately 
that farmers’ of Illinois, Iowa and Missouri will not 
turn their attention to beef making while they can 
get present prices for hay, oats and corn. He de- 
clared that feeders are tired of the risks attendant 
on fattening cattle. They have lost too many crops 
of corn in that. manner to be easily lured by high 
prices. The cost of fattening keef, this authority says, 
is becoming prohibitive. One late marketing in Chi- 
cago cost 85 cents a hundred more for furnishing feed 
than it did the previous year. Feeders will start this 
fall with a handicap of $10 a head, owing to the added 
cost of stock cattle. Nothing can stimulate beef mak- 
ing but cheap feed, and that now seems improbable. 
Consequently the consumer must become reconciled to 
high prices. Feed is the factor and always will be. 
Corn apparently never again will be cheap. Not only 
is feed high of price, but young cattle are scarce. 
Very ‘recently one could go from Illinois into Mis- 
souri and get all the cattle he wanted, but now they 
are as searce in the latter State as anywhere. Yet 
in this feeder’s opinion the real pinch of scarcity 
is to come, and the American public will have access 
to less beef than now before there will be much in- 


crease of supply. 3 i A 


The last census shows that the number of steers 
in the United States decreased from 16,534,518 head 
in 1900 to 13,048,547 in 1910, and that, too, in the 
face of the increase of population. There was also a 
most remarkable decrease in the number of calves dur- 
ing the decade under review—15,315,582 in 1900 and 
7,806,539 in 1910—showing a decrease of 49 per cent 
in 10 years, while the inducements for an increase 
consequent on the demand for meat should have been 
strong. The cause of the decrease of young cattle and 
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erally explained by the change that has taken piace 
in the range conditious Of the semi-arid regions be- 
tween the humid Lelt west ot the Missouri tKuiver and 
the Kocky Mountains. ‘lhis vast region of pasture 
Within recent years has been allotted to homesveauers 
and to a large extent has Leen put under Lfeuce. ‘Lhis 
has broken up the exteusive herds that once turnisned 
the beef feeding supply in eastern tausas, Nevras«a 
and other corn States, thus cutting om that copivus 
supply of beet on the hoot that was the deligui of 
the great packers. Now the people must lov< to 
the iarmers of the whole country ivr the ruture beet 
supply. but, according to the illinois teeder quoted 
in the foreguing paragraph, feeding 1s likely to con- 
tinue unproutavie on account or tne high prices of 
corn, oats and other grams. ‘Lhis looks like a dilewma, 
Lut the unequal couuitions that pertain to the situa- 
tion will provably ve readjusted in process of time; 
though it may involve a diminution OL meat eating Lor 
@ time, a result that, in some phases, may be a ven- 
efit sufficient to offset the deprivatiuu—such, tor ex- 
ample, as the improvement of the public — health, 
anu the thriit of cousumers consequent on abstaimng 
from meat eating. 
* * * 


Those in a position to make careful estimates claim 
that 1912 will prove to be the Lanner year in the 
beet sugar industry. This year a larger acreage was 
planted than in lyll. It is said to ve probabie that 
Colorado wil! take first place in the 191z-13 campaign 
for beet tonnage and fur sugar output. ‘Lhe crop in 
that State hau au excellent start under ideal condi- 
tions, the heavy winter snows assuring plenty of water 
for irrigation. In addition rains have been frequent 
when most needed, with regular periods of warmth 
and sunshine, natural changes highly prized in that 
State. California probably will stand next to Colo- 
rado in amount of sugar production trom the year’s 
crop, as the beet acreage was increased in that State 
and the weather has Leen tavorable for the growth 
and maturing of the crop. In Michigan, a leading 
beet sugar State, seeding was late this year, owing to 
excessive spring rains, and in some cases intended 
planting was atLandoned. It is thought that Michigan 
will stand third in the list of States in point of beet 
and sugar production. Work also was delayed in 
Utah on account of the backward spring, but recent 
better weather has gone far to make up lost time for 
the crop. Wisconsin has an acreage this season of 
10 per cent excess over that planted in 1911, and 
though the crop is notably late it is expected to be a 
good one. Ohio beet farmers expect an excellent year 
owing to the generally favorable weather. In Indiana, 
Minnesota, lowa, Illinois, Kansas, Montana and Ne- 
vada, each of which has vne factory, much larger 
crops were planted than last year, and the tonnage to 
be turned out will probably be much heavier. Prob- 
ably 273 factories will be in operation this season, 
compared with 67 in 1911. At Toledo, Ohio, Decatur, 
Ill., and Santa Ana, Cal., new plants will start for 


the first time. 
* * & 


At the end of last week it was announced that pig 
iron continued to advance in price in all districts of 
production. Prices ranged from $13.85 for basic, val- 
ley furnace, for August and September delivery, and 
foundry iron was priced at $14 a ton, which was 50 
cents over the price prevailing a short time before. 
Sales of 3,000 tons of Bessemer at $14.75 a ton were 
reported. Depreciation of stocks was reported from 
Philadelphia. At Birmingham one maker had sold a 
total of 33,000 to 35,0U0 tons for fourth quarter deliv- 
ery at better than the $12 basis which has been estab- 
lished in that market. A quantity of gray forge was 
sold at $12.25, and all special irons were bringing a 
premium over that figure, small lots of silver gray 
going at $14. Last week Buffalo sold 75,000 tons of 
pig iron, including a considerable tonnage of malle- 
able. A considerable number of inquiries are for 1913 
delivery. The pig iron market is decidedly a seller’s 
market. Annealed sheets at Pittskurgh were ad- 
vanced $1 a ton. The mills are so filled with orders 
that any reduction in price, as had been talked of, is 
said to be out of the question. 

* * * 


The feature that is attracting the most attention in 
the Minneapolis wheat market is said to ke the weight 
of the new grain that is arriving. Cars that average 
60 pounds a bushel are so common that nothing is 
thought of it; while last year and the year before 
much of the wheat fell under the legal weight, run- 
ning as low as 56 pounds, and 55 in some cases. This 
year 65 pounds the bushel has put in an appearance, 
especially of the variety called velvet chaff—certainly 
it should be ‘‘velvet’’ to the grower. Such heavy 
grain is about one-third the total, in a given quantity 
of that kind of grain. This year’s wheat crop in the 
Northwest is .the heaviest in weight per measured 
bushel in 12 years. 
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THE COAL TRADE 








There was nothing in the temperature during the 
first part of the week to suggest the purchase of 
fuel by the small user. If there was an unusual 
demand of any sort, it must have come from some 
other motive than weather. There has been, in fact, 
a very unusual activity in some grades of coal, while 
in other grades the inactivity has been just as marked. 
If the country generally had taken warning from 
the notices of impending car shortage the demand 
would probably have been more generally distributed 
over all grades of coal. There might almost be said 
to have been during the last few days all degrees of 
relative demand. The best and highest priced fuels 
were in the greatest demand and as quality decreased 
the demand fell off, until when the cheap steam 
grades of coal were reached dullness was extreme. 

Coal shippers are likening the present market for 
anthracite to that which followed the big anthracite 
miners’ strike in the winter of 1902-3. But the de- 
mand on that occasion did not have a chance to make 
itself felt until the actual coal consuming season had 
arrived, for the mine idleness lasted until late autumn. 
It is still an open question whether or not there will 
be enough anthracite mined to take care of all needs 
up to next spring. It will depend very largely on 
the weather. If the winter proves mild there may be 
no lack of fuel anywhere, provided there is an even 
distribution and all customers are served with small 
portions of their requirements at a time. But the 
more remote markets .are the more likely to be neg- 
lected, for at shipping points there is and will for 
some time at least continue to be great clamor for 
the coal, and those buyers who are near by will have 
a chance to do most of the shouting. The West ap- 
pears to be very well advised of the situation, for it 
is seeking anthracite coal with an avidity that is 
very unusual at this season of year. The shipments 
of anthracite from mines in July were 6,285,153 tons. 
compared with 4,804,065 tons for July last year, a 
substantial gain. The output last month was the 
largest July production on record and this active 
pace will be kept up unless unexpected troubles arise. 
But in spite of the heavy production orders are pil- 
ing up far above the ability of producers to ship. 

It has become certain during the last few days 
that many retail merchants have ordered coal from 
two or more shippers. They are placing in the aggre- 
gate orders for much more coal than they expect to 
buy, depending upon a cancelation of orders after 
they receive what they want to check future ship- 
ments. ‘This policy of buyers is partly the cause of 
the extraordinary activity at present. Shippers are 
unable to distinguish between the good and the bad 
orders. Some shippers of anthracite are nearly six 
weeks behind in filling their orders. There is as yet 
no decrease in the new demand and it has become the 
tule for shippers to refuse to consider additional 
new business, unless it comes from customers of many 
years’ standing. 

There is nothing like the same degree of activity 
in any of the bituminous coals. The best domestic 
grades are active and firm, with prices slightly better. 
But as a general rule it might be said that the mar- 
ket for bituminous coals is firm. West Virginia 
smokeless is in normal condition. Some anxiety was 
occasioned a few days ago by a threatened extension 
of the miners’ strike in some of the West Virginia 
districts. There seems to ke a place for all the 
eastern bituminous coals that are being produced, 
so that very few unsold cars are reaching distributing 
centers. The prepared sizes of Pocahontas and New 
River are particularly difficult to get, prices ranging 
from about $2.10 to $2.25 mines, while lump is around 
$1.25 mines. 

Among western coals Franklin county lump is prac- 
tically the only grade that has shown any strength. 
The top quotation for standard preparations has ad- 
vanced from $1.60 to $1.75 mines. There is begin- 
ning to be a wider range in Franklin County prices. 
New mines are opening and there is a widening range 
of qualities. The kuyer must have the greater re- 
course to the mine name than to the field from which 
it comes. With the exception of the strength men- 
tioned in some Franklin County mines western prod- 
ucts have been barely holding their own. Demand is 
fair and increasing. Producing companies are main- 
taining the more active mining operations and are 
possitly gaining on the tonnage slightly. A few are 
running full time. More are running only four or 
five days a week. Producers who have a number of 
mines are still keeping a percentage of them idle. 
The tendeney among at least a few of the operators 
is to get out a little more coal at times than is 
actually needed for the day and this brings pressure 
to sell. That condition is the more marked in fine 
eoal or screenings. Western domestic lump is gen- 
erally held somewhere around $1.50 mines, running 
to $1.60 for well established favorites and sometimes 
dropping below $1.50 where the desire to sell is 
accentuated. Screenings are lower, sales having been 
made as low as 50 cents mines, though that is not 
believed to be common. The heavier consumption of 
the steam grades of coal, which is everywhere evident 
in manufacturing districts, has not inspired the fuels 
there consumed with corresponding bustle and the 
reason may he the constantly increasing production of 
this grade of coal in the West. New mines seem to 
be keeping well up to the front of maximum needs, 
if not a little ahead. 

Car famine discussion is still in the ‘‘academic’’ 


stage, so far as actual effects on the market are con- 
cerned. ‘There are mining interruptions in most if 
not all producing districts but they are short lived. 
When a mine has to close one day for lack of cars 
the supply is there the next day. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 


PRISONERS. 


Some prisoner I have forgot 
Appears in Greek mythology 
Who had a most unpleasant lot, 
As you will certainly agree. 
For some offense, [ don’t know what, 
Some other god’s unkind decree 
Had chained him in a lonely spot 
A century or two or three. 














In seasons cold, in seasons hot, 
He lingered there unhappily 
And mighty little comfort got 
From that, as far as I can see. 
He lingered in a single spot, 
As firmly rooted as a tree, 
And no one came to break the knot 
Or cut the chain and set him free. 


But lately I have thought a lot 
There are some people known to me, 
That some acquaintances I’ve got, 
Are captives, also, such as he. 
Within an office that is hot, 
Atar from bird and bud and bee, 
They sit and figure, cross and dot, 
And never any pleasure see._ 


Prometheus (yes, that is what 
His name was, it occurs to me— 
The person that I had forgot 
In olden Greek mythology) 
Was chained upon a single spot 
By some superior decree; 
But these I mention they are not 
And, if they wanted, could be free. 


The planet has of fools a lot, 

As all we wise ones will agree, 
But foolishest are they who trot 

A self-made treadmill endlessly, 
Who could escape, as like as not, 

And spend awhile by lake or sea, 
Escape to yacht or camp or cot 

And take a week or two or three. 


Don’t chain yourself to business rot 
And think you dare not let it be, 
Don’t think the world will go to pot 
If you’re not always there to see; 
And, ten to one, when home you’ve got 
From your vacation pleasantry, 
You’ll feel so well you’ll make a lot 
You couldn’t slaving foolishly! 





QUERY AND COMMENT 











WOOD PRESERVING PLANTS ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 19.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you kindly inform me if there are any wood pre- 
serving or creosoting plants in the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California? If so, and it is within your power 
to do so, I would like to know the situation of the plants 
and the names of the general managers. ALBERT TARDY. 

[The eighth annual proceedings of the American Wood 
Preserving Association gives a list of wood preserving 
plants in the United States, among which are six in Ore- 
gon, three of these being railroad plants and the others 
apparently ordinary commercial plants. There are also 
various plants in Washington and in California, which 
will be found in the list which has been mailed to the 
inquirer.—EDIToRS.] 





TWO NATIVE WOODS AND THEIR USES. 


Erte, Pa., Aug. 20.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : Please 
inform me if dogwood is a native tree of the United States ; 
also if it is a native of eastern Ohio or western I’ennsyl- 
vinia, and where it can be procured in logs. 1 would also 
appreciate the same information in regard to pepperidge. 

LYMAN FELHEIM. 

| By ‘‘dogwood’’ in the United States is usually under- 
stood the flowering dogwood (Cornus florida), although 
this name is some times applied to sumac. It is dis- 
tributed from New England to Florida and extends 
intermittently as far as Minnesota and Texas. It is a 
heavy, tough and hard wood, taking a high polish, and 
is used largely for turnery and carving, shuttle-blocks 
and for other purposes for which persimmon is also 
used. It is also adapted to many of the uses for which 
holly, boxwood and lignum-vitae are fitted. If any 
reader knows where logs of this wood may be secured 
the information will be transmitted to this inquirer. 

Pepperidge is the local name of Nyssa sylvatica, also 
known as sour gum, as black gum or as tupelo gum; 


also called wild pear or yellow gum in Tennessee and © 


stinkwood in West Virginia. It usually is a small tree, 
but sometimes grows to 4 feet in diameter in the South. 
Its distribution is practically the same as for dogwood, 


although it is found westward only as far as Michigan. 
It is a heavy, fine grained wood, although not hard, and 
has interlaced fiber, making it hard to work, which limits 
its usefulness. It is, however, considerably used for 
wagon hubs, for rollers of various sorts, as mine rollers, 
for ox yokes, for bowls and for turned woodenware, 
the difficulty of splitting indicating its use for the latter 
purposes. Many of the southern hardwood manufac- 
turers that advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can 
supply this wood.—EDIToRs. ] 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


BROKER FALSELY REPRESENTING AS TO AMOUNT 
OF TIMBER ON LAND. 


Being convinced that a broker represented that there was 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of timber on certain 
land, which could be easily logged, and that he either knew 
his statements were false when made or that he made them 
recklessly, without caring whether they were true or false. 
and that they were made for the purpose of inducing and 
did induce the person to whom the representations were 
made to buy the land, the Supreme Court of Oregon holds 
that the broker ought, as a matter of good morals, as well 
as law, to be compelled to make good to the purchaser the 
loss which he occasioned. If the representations were wil- 
fully false or made recklessly without any knowledge as to 
whether they were true or false, the broker could not shield 
himself behind an alleged guaranty, which had expired, as 
the guaranty would simply constitute a repetition of the 
falsehood.—Graham y. Shay, 121 Pac. R. 413. 

















DESTRUCTION WITH TREES OF ILLEGAL BOOM. 


A Kentucky statute makes it unlawful, and punishable 
by fine, “for any person to obstruct any stream or erect 
any dams below 10 miles from the head of said streams in 
this commonwealth, which is navigable for the running of 
push boats, floating of saw logs, staves or ties, by erecting 
any dams or other obstruction,” etc. A boom was erected 
ut the mouth of a creek navigable for the floating of saw 
logs, Staves, and ties. It was erected for the purpose of 
catching logs, contracts being made with divers persons 
to catch lost logs, and to keep them from getting adrift, at 
the agreed price of 15 cents a log. The maintenance of 
the boom was to the interest of the persons floating out 
logs. No owner of logs in the stream objected to the erec- 
tion of the boom, and no one entitled to the use of the 
stream objected to it. On the contrary, all persons desir- 
ing the use’ of the stream assented to its construction, as 
it was advantageous to them. The boom did not materially 
interfere with the course of navigation common to all citi- 
zens, and in no way inconvenienced any persons entitled 
to the Se of the stream. But parties who were constructing 
a fine of railroad upon the creek negligently cut down and 
pitched into the creek a number of large trees, which formed 
a drift and caught logs coming down the creek until the 
mass finally broke the boom from its fastenings. In holding 
that the owners of the boom had no right of action for 
damages the Court of Appeals of Kentucky says that the 
boom was an obstruction to the navigation of the stream. 
It was not erected by any authority of law. It was there- 
fore an illegal structure. Being an illegal structure, the 
owners of the boom couid not complain that the defend- 
ants cut trees into the creek, which caused the boom to 
break and be destroyed. The defendants owed the owners 
of the boom no duty. The action was based upon negli- 
gence; but, the boom being an illegal structure the de- 
fendants were not required so to cut the trees that they 
might not form drifts which would wash out and so in- 
jure the boom.—McCown vy. Langhorne, 144 8. W. R. 39. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NOTICE OF RIGHTS IN STANDING 
TIMBER. 

In a case where the principal question was whether the 
defendant had at the time of his purchase of certain land 
actual or constructive notice of the rights of a lumber com- 
pany under a then unrecorded deed of the timber, the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama says a sale of growing timber may 
pass the legal title to the purchaser; but, without more, it 
passes no interest in the soil generally, and confers no 
right of possession that can be exclusive of the general 
owner’s possession. The right to take possession of such 
timber can be executed only by entering upon the land and 
severing it from the soil; and until this is done the actual 
possession of the timber, uhdelivered as yet, remains in 
the general owner in possession of the land, as a quasi 
bailee or sort of custotlian of the owner of the timber. It 
_Zesulted from this that the principle of constructive notice 
to the defendant, through the lumber company’s alleged pos- 
session of the timber while still standing on another’s land, 
could not be applied to the facts of this case, the evidence 
showing that such other party remained continuously in 
possession of the land, and that the timber claimant (lum- 
ber company) never had possession of any part of the land: 
its action being confined merely to entering and cutting and 
hauling away the logs at intervals. Moreover, since the 
possession of growing timber, independently of any posses- 
sion of the land itself, is a legal impossibility the statement 
of a witness that the lumber company’s agent was in pos- 
session of the timber, though not in possession of the land 
itself, was a mere conclusion, which should have been ex- 
cluded. It was error also to allow the lumber company 
to prove the fact of its several entries upon the land and 
its cutting of timber without some evidence of the defend- 
ant’s knowledge thereof. But the jury was correctly in- 
structed that if the defendant knew, or had the means of 
knowing, of the cutting of the timber at or before the time 
of the defendant’s purchase, then he would be chargeable 
with notice of the lumber company’s claim.—Christopher v. 
Curtis-Attalla Lumber Co.,; 57 So. R. 887. 
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PROTECTION FROM FOREST FIRES IN NORTHERN LOWER MICHIGAN. 


[Report of C. F. Hickok, Fire Warden of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, at Its Annual Meeting on July 31, 1912.] 


There art listed for patrol in this department at the 
present time 296,486 acres of timber land located in the 
following counties: Wexford, Missaukee, Kalkaska, 
Crawford, Antrim, Otsego, Moutmorency, Charlevoix, 
Emmett, Cheboygan and Presque Isle. This land is 
divided into 11 districts of approximately 100,000 acres 
each, the patrol service embracing 1,100,000 acres of 
actual patrol area. 

You have at present 11 forest rangers covering this 
territory acting under the supervision of your chief 
warden, communication being carried on by mail and 
telephone service and personal visits of the chief to the 
different districts. We find these personal visits of large 
value in the work. Communication by telephone is also 
a great help, nine of the 11 districts having good tele- 
phone service. 

Our records show the following expenditures beginning 
February 21 and closing July 31: 


Wardens’ salaries and traveling expenses......... $4,170.14 
CPC e CRDCIEE 5 a5. one + 01016 4 0 615.6.98:6.6.510.0.0)9 0 0 :0-0/01006 525.05 
PeRENINIES 0.56 a 510 55 oicls wo 6c so 0)s ese cise o olule se oe 235.44 

fl) Ete EEEERO REE ACR LONI OLOF ESOS TO eT $4,930.63 


Offenders and Warnings. 


The character of work taken up this season has 
been done along educational lines augmented by suffi- 
cient patrol to discover and control both large and incip- 
ient fires. The patrolling of nearly four times the actual 
timber area is due to the fact that experience of the 
past has taught us a large percentage of the forest fires 
so destructive to timber land, harvested product, and 
lumbering equipment originate from one to four miles 
from the land for which protection is sought. In this 
outlying district are found the settler, fisherman, camper, 
hunter, berry picker, and the woods traveler, all of whom 
in the past have been careless with fire. 

Our campaign was opened by a thorough posting of 
the entire patrol area with special posters designed to 
draw the attention of the public. These posters are 
printed in red and carry brief pointed paragraphs de- 
signed to attract the eye, hold the attention, and be 
remembered. In connection with these red specials were 
posted warning notices printed in black carrying sections 
9, 10 and 11 of the State forest fire law. Three thou- 
sand three hundred special and 2,000 State posters have 
been posted to date, making a total of 5,300. I wish 
to state that thorcugh posting has proved to be a large 
factor in the protection of a forest area, as it is a con- 
stant warning to the public against carelessness with fire. 

Immediately following the posting a careful canvass 
of each district was made by your wardens, the residents 
and travelers being personally interviewed and a record 
made of each person met. Said record carried the name 
and address, nationality, education, reputation, character, 
occupation, and knowledge of the fire law. You will 
doubtless be surprised to know that out of 1,700 names 
on file with the department only two persons professed 
to know anything about the fire law of the State of 
Michigan. As fast as the names were received a _per- 
sonal letter and complimentary copy of the fire law were 
mailed to each person. On July 3, 4, and 5, during the 
extremely dry weather, 1,500 letters were mailed to resi- 
dents appealing to them to use extreme care at that 
particular time; to watch for small fires and put them 
out; and to report large ones to the proper authorities. 
I have to report that we have on record over 100 small 
fires put out by people outside of the department and sev- 
eral large ones promptly reported to the Gaylord office, 
showing that this educational campaign has borne fruit. 


Assistants and Department Work. 


Supervisors of townships by virtue of their office are fire 
wardens, their duty being to take charge of fires in their 
respective townships when called upon. They have in 
most cases responded when called, and did good work. 
In a few instances an arbitrary spirit was shown, but 
the threat of prompt arrest and prosecution has had the 
effect to make them go to fires, and your wardens saw to 
it that they did their duty. 

We receive reports almost daily of camp fires which 
have been carefully put out before leaving by drenching 
with water or buried with damp soil. This action by 
campers and fishermen is to be commended, since many 
disastrous forest fires can be traced to the carelessness 
of the camper. 

I have to report that during the extreme dry period 
between June 1 and July 6 your men showed much 
activity and were very prompt in getting to fires reported 
to them. The entire department was on the alert, and 
in several of the districts the men were kept on the go 
practically night and day for a period of 10 days at a 
time. Your men attended 143 fires between June 1 and 
July 6, several of this number being in localities where 
it required prompt action to save loss of listed properties. 

Much publicity has been gained through the press of 
lower Michigan during the three months of our work. 
Many special articles and several columns of e‘itorial 
space have been devoted to the cause. A general interest 
in the ‘‘No Forest Fire’’ idea is being shown all over 
that part of the State above the Arenac line »y both the 
public and press. 

Precautionary Recommendations. 

In the investigation of fire traps and danger points 
during the early part of the season it was found in most 
eases that the timber owners had taken no precaution 
to establish any safeguard against the loss of timber or 
the properties by burning slash or establishing fighting 
lines at the most dangerous places. However, acting 
on the advice of this department, several of these bad 
conditions were removed by burning at a time when it 
is reasonably safe to fire such places, and I would recom- 


. 


mend that in the vicinity of camps, log decks and valua- 
ble standing timber some burning be done each spring. 

It would not be reasonable to expect that all of the 
present slash lands in the vicinity of the protected prop- 
erties can be profitably removed at this time, but at the 
most dangerous places some burning can be done at the 
proper time at a nominal cost, thus affording protection 
and allowing a fighting chance during the scourge of fire 
which is inevitable during dry periods ip this part of 
the State. 

The fire hazard is increasing each year, due to con- 
tinued logging operations, and to prove to you that the 
menace is a great one even at this time I desire to bring 
to your notice the following comparisons: The Northern 
Forest Protective Association in the Upper Peninsula, 
having in their employ 18 forest rangers covering an 
actual patrol area of 4,800,000 acres, for the month of 
June report 30 fires; our department with a patrol area 
of 1,100,000 acres and 10 patrolmen have a record of 90 
fires for the same period. This illustrates that the hazard 
in this part of the State is a condition to be reckoned 
with. 

Causes and Character of Fires. 


Between April 27 and July 20 200 fires have been 
attended by your men and the cause investigated. Fires 
resulted from the following causes: 





Railroads—Fires set by locomotives..........e.eeeee: 134 
Settlers—Letting fires get beyond their control........ 23 
Fishermen—Careless with pipes and matches.......... 16 
Campers—Leaving camp fireS.....eeeeeeseeeecerceces 4 
NUGNEG MONEE soe. o:5'0 0a cae olbin cise op wtia tee whe maeieece 1 
CE, obo kc bck seu e sa sew ee esos eSe eres cseacdes 1 
Miscellaneous—Cause not KNOWN.....+--eeeeeeervees 21 

NIGER ase areca ac chane Dict ore oleia wate are oie) oetate wia.e aie aaa. 200 


Reports received from the wardens relative to miscel- 





C. F. HICKOK, OF GRAND MARIS, MICH. ; 
Fire Warden Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 


laneous fires all agree on the probable origin of same 
being chargeable to smokers with match and pipe. 

It is my pleasure to report that of the 200 fires taken 
care of by this department the only loss determined was 
1,500 feet of standing hemlock owned by parties apart 
from the association. 

The primary object of the forest fire protective depart- 
ment ‘is the suppression and elimination of forest fires, 
and to eliminate we must remove the cause. 

We are well pleased with the cooperation of the set- 
tlers and are aware that thorough posting and personal 
contact have had a desirable effect with the fishermen, 
campers, and woods travelers in general. Approximately 
30 per cent of the fires from all causes are chargeable 
to men in all walks, while the railroads receive credit 
for approximately 70 per cent, and I desire to state that 
our records are authentic, care being exercised in learn- 
ing the cause of fires. With the railroad fires elim- 
inated, or at least a reasonable per cent done away with, 
the forest fire problem of lower Michigan would be well 
on the way to a solution. 

The report quoted in full section 12 of the forest fire 
law: 

‘¢Tt shall be the duty of all railroad companies 
operating any railroad within this State to use efficient 
spark arresters on all their engines and to keep their 
right of way to the width of fifty feet on each side of 
the center of the main track cleared of all combustible 
material and safely dispose of the same within said limits 
of their right of way between the fifteenth day of April 
and the first day of December. No railroad company 
shall permit its employees to leave a deposit of fire or 
live coals, or hot ashes, in the immediate vicinity of 
woodland, or lands liable to be overrun by fires, and 
where engineers, conductors, or trainmen discover that 
fences or other materials along the right of way or wood- 
land adjacent to the railroal are burning or in danger 
from fire, they shall report the same promptly at the next 
telegraph that they pass. In seasons of drought rail- 
road companies shall give particular instruction to their 
employees for the prevention and prompt extinguishmeni 
of fires and they shall cause warning placards furnished 
by the ‘forest commissioner to be posted at their sta- 
tions in the vicinity of forests and grass lands, and 


where a fire occurs along the line of their road they 
shall concentrate such help and adopt such measures as 
shall be available to effectively extinguish it. 

‘*Any railroad company wilfully violating the require- 
ments of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misile- 
meanor and be punished by a fine of not exceeding one 
hundred dollars for each such offense, and railroad em- 
ployees wilfully violating the requirements of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by 
a fine of not less than five dollars nor more ‘than fifty 
dollars. But this section shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit or prevent any railroad company from piling or 
keeping upon the right of way cross ties or other mate- 
rial necessary in the operation or maintenance of such 
railroad.’’ 


Protective Screens and Railroad Culpabitity. 


In our investigation of the screens used by the several 
railroads traversing the fire zone we find ‘‘57 varieties’’ 
of opinion as to what constitutes an efficient screen. We 
are at present making a collection of samples of screen 
used by the railroads and, while our collection is not yet 
complete, we find from those received that there is a 
vast difference in the size of wire and mesh used by the 
different roads. 

Judging from the number of fires set by certain roads 
we are led to believe that an efficient screen as they view 
it means simply a screen, regardless of the amount of 
hot cinders allowed to escape or the number of fires 
started along their line. On the other hand there are 
systems using what may be considered efficient spark 
arresters. This is proved by the fact that few fires have 
been discovered along their right of way at any time; 
therefore the natural conclusion is that if one road ean 
and does install a device providing safety against the 
promiscuous throwing of fire by locomotives the others 
can. A remedy is needed, and the question arises, how 
is this to be brought about? We have the law and a 
State department supposed to enforce this law, but the 
fact that this is not done is evidence, as our fire report 
shows, that the railroads are responsible for 70 per ceni 
of our forest fires. The variancé in the size of mesh 
samplcs of which I beg to hand you for your inspection 
proves that this matter has not been handled by the State 
authorities in a manner to provide a standard device 
which would provide safety against fire to the communi- 
ties traversed by the railroads. 

In looking for betterment along this line I would sug- 
gest that a committee of members of your association be 
appointed to work in conjunction with the forest fire pro- 
tective department, and a thorough investigation made 
of railroad conditions and a remedy devised and pushed 
to a fulfillment to the end that the percentage of fires set 
by locomotives shall be materially reduced during ‘the 
season of 1913. I am confident that by going into this 
matter in a thorough manner forest fires set by railroads 
will be in due time a condition of the past. To go a bit 
further in the railroad matter, I have to report in the 
case of several railroads no attention has been paid to 
that part of section 12 of the law relative to the clear 
ing of right of way. This in connection with non- 
efficient screens creates a hdzard that during a dry and 
dangerous period is almost impossible to cope with. 

Another matter needing attention is the disinterested 
view of forest fires taken by the average railroad em- 
ployee... While they receive bulletins from time to time 
requesting them to report fires and do what lies within 
their power to suppress and eliminate them they pay 
but little attention to these orders. 

The laxity of the railroad companies relative to guard- 
ing against the setting of forest fires is a condition that 
needs your careful attention, and since it is largely 
unnecessary the more speedily should a remedy be 
applied. 

In conclusion I will say that the value of your patrol 
service has been demonstrated beyond a doubt, as the 
care and extinguishment of 200 fires without loss of 
property is convincing evidence that there have been 
much activity and clcese application to the work at hand. 





WOOD V. STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


The leading article in Factory of August, 1912, by 
Sidney G. Koon, mechanical engineer, is on ‘‘ Fire- 
Tested Fire Prevention,’’ and has some interesting 
things to say regarding what is known as wooden mill 
construction. Regarding the relative merits of wood 
and of metal in this connection the following extracts 
are of interest: 


Factories have been constructed with steel beams in place 
of wood. It has usually been found, however, that a hot fire 
destroys the supporting power of naked steel more quickly 
than wooden beams. A particularly illustrative example of 
this was shown by a fire in a New Jersey plant. Through 
some error, too few 10-inch steel beams had been ordered to 
complete the job. To get it finished quickly one wooden 
beam 8x10 inches was used. A hot fire under this floor 
charred the wooden beam and the under side of the heavy 
floor planks, but did not affect their stability. But the steel 
beams, heated red-hot by the fire, sagged and twisted so 
badly that the floor almost collapsed. In rebuilding wooden 
beams were used throughout. * * * 

Timber posts offer more resistance to fire than either 
unprotected wrought iron, steel or cast iron pillars. In mill 
construction they are in many ways preferable to metal col- 
umns. Cast-iron columns when heated are apt to snap off 
suddenly if cooled by a sudden stream of cold water, or 
even if struck a hard blow. * * * 

In a tobacco factory fire in Indiana, the intense heat upon 
unprotected cast-iron columns caused them to buckle and 
collapse under their load. Some of the columns were found 
to be badly bent and twisted, but not cracked, indicating 
that the temperature of the metal had very nearly reached its 
melting point, 2280° F. As a contrast, a fire which burned 
away nearly half the sectional area of 6x6-inch wooden posts 
left sufficient strength to prevent the falling of the roof. 


. 
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A rousing story followed by concrete results. That was the note 
sounded in the first session of the Community Development Committee of 
the Inland Empire Press Association, held at Spokane, Wash., August 17, 
less than a month following the formation of that organization of repre- 
sentative editors and business men at perhaps the most enthusiastic 
gathering ever held in the interest of home building and development. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issue of May 13, 1911, was printed 
the first editorial call to action in the nation-wide campaign for 
Community Development, with the slogan, “There’s No Place Like 
Home.” The campaign grew and grew, and out of the many phases 
of this work loomed up one big agency that has become a mighty 
factor in local development, the local newspaper. It then occurred 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to organize the local newspapers into 
working forces for this campaign. This idea was suggested to A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
who, seeing its possibilities, presented it to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Spokane, Wash., and as a result 
that body invited the editors of the Inland 


mittee was created a clearing house for all the newspapers in the 
Inland Empire towns, and news articles of general interest to the 
various communities will be gathered and mailed free to each editor 
engaged in the great campaign of Community Development. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pioneer in the editorial fight in behalf of the 
small town and rural community, which at present serves 800 news- 
papers with important news relative to the subject of Community De- 
velopment, was asked to afford the same service to the Inland Empire 
editors. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the news matter should have for its 
purpose a counteracting influence against the forces which tend to retard 
the upbuilding of the towns—to expound the needs of each commu- 
nity, as well as tell of its resources. Chairman Strong outlined at the 
meeting some topics which are to be the backbone of the propaganda. 
They are: 

“Arousing Local Pride and Patriotism”; “Tending to Inspire the Citi- 

zens of the Towns to Work for Their Com- 





Empire to be its guests for the purpose of 


munity”; “Advantages of a Medium-sized 
Town”; “Showing Advantages over the Over- 


discussing this important matter and provid- 
ing the ways and means for the big meeting 
on June 22, 1912. The story of that splendid 
meeting was told in the issue of July 6 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Community Devel- 
opment. was a new gospel, and its vast im- 
portance they were not slow perceiving. After 
the addresses delivered on June 22 by E. C. 
Hole, of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN, A. L. 
Porter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Governor Hay and others, a 
permanent organization was effected. 


A Disease and Its Remedy. 


Following their organization the editors 
listened intently to a story of a trade 
condition and a remedy. They heard how the 
social and commercial life of the small com- 
munities was at stake; how the centralized 
influences of the great cities were working as 
a mighty force to mar and destroy a smaller 
but just as essential factor of the nation; 
how the mail order evil was as a viper to the 
trade conditions of the smaller communities. 
Then in that same meeting the editors learned 
the remedy; they were told how the attacking 
influences could be fought and defeated; how 





ATHENS OR BABYLON. 


{From the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette.] 

A man traveling through Emporia was im- 
pressed by the beauty of the town—its elm- 
bordered streets, its flower garlanded parks, its 
paved highways, its neat homes, its well-lighted 
thoroughfares. He wrote to the Gazette: 

‘‘I think I get some idea of what Emporia 
stands for. You are not trying to make a great 
city; you seem to be trying to make a place 
where people get the most out of life. You are 
not trying to assemble a vast number of people 
in one place to live wretchedly in what is called 
a hive of industry. You seem to be one of the 
few towns in the United States that are nct 


striving to be cities at all. You seem to be trying _ 


to make a place where people may live in com- 
fort and happiness. Your idea is beauty—beauty 
of life, beauty of environment—not mere wealth 
and sensual pleasure. Your ideal is Athens—not 
Babylon.’’ 

That’s about the size of it. Every town must 
chocse between these ideals—the ideals of spir- 
itual growth and prcsperity or the ideals of ma- 
terial growth and prosperity. Emporia is lined 
up with Athens. 








grown Cities and Opportunities for Young 
Men in the Smaller Community”; “The Boy 
that Stayed at Home on the Farm”; “Social 
Affairs and Entertainments”; “Infusing Life 
into Commercial Clubs,” and other important 
community problems. 


Some Earnest Purposes. 


A purpose is to impress upon the editors the 
importance of telling how riches are to be found 
in farming sooner than they are in industries in 
large cities, and an effort will be made to for- 
mulate a plan whereby the young folks may find 
at home recreations and amusements which are 
as healthful as and more entertaining than those 
that lure the young in the big metropolitan cen- 
ter. An important factor decided upon is that 
editors will be asked to boost sports and athletic 
games in their communities by giving more 
space to news concerning them. Each town will 
be urged to promote its own ball team and town 
‘band, and to see that the members of each are 
properly encouraged to keep them alive as com- 
munity aids. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the 
whole campaign as outlined for the Inland Em- 
pire editors is the stress laid upon what a potent 





they could engage in a practical policy of progress and development, make 
their home towns better places in which to live, better places in which to 
buy and sell. 

On Saturday, August 17, the Community Developmert committee of 
the Inland Empire Press Association, with a membership of 200 editors of 
the Inland Empire, met to pian for the fight in which they had engaged. 
The editors of the Inland Empire are now so aroused that they have 
planned for a work that will not end until the whole of that section of 
this country hears of the cause and enlists in the struggle to maintain 
activity and prosperity and life in the smaller towns and communities. 

The committee met at the office of Dale Strong, its chairman. Besides 
members of the committee there was present E. R. Edgerton, Sandpoint ; 
E. A. Walker, Reardan; H. C. Wuerth, secretary of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce; E. E. Lucas, secretary of the Pacific Northwest Hard- 
ware & Implement Association, and A. L. Porter. 

The committee knowing that the dissemination of Community De- 
velopment and home building news is to be one of the most important 
agencies in the fight, mapped out a plan of procedure. The press com- 


part a commercial club plays in the upbuilding of any community. 
Most of the towns in the Inland Empire now have commercial clubs, 
but the activities in most instances have*been almost nil. The inten- 
tion is to instill new life into these organizations, and make them a 
working and fighting force for the welfare of their respective towns. 
The commercial clubs will be urged to engage promptly in the task of 
promoting local improvements, this phase of the development program 
being considered of the utmost importance. 

In this connection railroads will be asked to play their part; to beautify 
depots and depot grounds, and maintain in better condition the rights-of- 
way traversing the towns. All citizens of the towns will be brought into 
the campaign as enemies of dirt and unsightliness, and made members of a 
general cleaning up crusade. 


Utilizing Resources, Combating Evils. 


Another phase of the Community Development situation in the Inland 
Empire is the utilization of logged-off lands, of which there are thousands 
of acres consisting of valuable agricultural tracts now lying idle and 
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in a shoddy and careless manner. 


gle has been won. 


THE WEST AROUSED FOR SELF PRESERVATION. 


awaiting settlers to come and develop them. The committee will map out a 
plan to interest settlers in the worth of these logged-off lands, té move to 
the Inland Empire and become:a part of that prosperous and contented 
section of the country. The promotion of the good roads movement will 
be a live subject with the editors in all the communities, and the encourage- 
ment of merchants to adopt more progressive methods will be a slogan. 

In the Inland Empire, as elsewhere in this country, it is being perceived 
that a real live merchant, uptodate in‘ his methods and carrying the 
right sort of merchandise at the right kind of prices, need not fear mail 
order competition. Local patriotism as represented in home trading is 
generally found present to far greater extent in communities where the 
local merchants are “live wires” than in places where business, is conducted 


The next meeting of the committee will be held in September during 
the State Fair week in Spokane, and at that time the whole membership 
of the association is expected to convene. 

Inland Empire editors have heard the call; they have enlisted in the 
struggle for community building, and the battle is now on; they have a 
fertile field in which to wage a fight which is just in principle and honor- 
able to the core. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the first to inaugurate 
an editorial conflict in behalf-of the small towns, cities and rural communi- 
ties of the country against powerful outside detrimental and deadening 
influences, and the same helping hand that this publication has lent to other 
sections of the country in the last few months goes out willingly to the 
Inland Empire, and will remain that friendly, fighting aid until the strug- 





HORSE OF DIFFERENT COLOR. 


Time certainly changes some conditions. Only a few 
months ago Denver (Colo.) newspapers were exploiting a 
big mail order enterprise for their city which would de- 
pend upon the ability to get from other sections of the 
country money to pour into Denver in order to assure 
its prosperity. The newspapers of Denver devoted much 
space to the proposition, declaring it an important ad- 
junct to the industrial institutions of the city. But now 
a different phase of ‘‘sending money away from home’’ 
has arisen in Denver and the newspapers are singing a 
different tune and in tones just as loud if not louder 
thau they did for the mail order scheme. 

Colorado expects to derive $200,000,000 from its crops 
this year, and its citizens are all greatly interested in 
how this large volume of money is going to be kept at 
home. The Denver Times has been publishing figures 
showing how the State is being drained of the cream of 
its riches each year to feed the mail order houses, the 
manufacturers, bankers and merchants of the East, and 
that newspaper and others have started to instill a new 
thought. It is all right for mail order house money to 
come into Denver, but the thought of Colorado crop 
money going to the Chicago mail order houses and other 
eastern institutions is now the cause of great anxiety. 

Sentiment Is Changing. 

The Denver Times says: ‘‘ There is a growing sentiment 
in favor of frowning down the customs of the past and 
creating a new spirit of Colorado money for Colorado 
development.’’ Fortunately for the good of the entire 
country, this spirit is growing not only in Denver and 
in Colorado but in hundreds of other cities, towns and 
communities, and in most the States. The Denver Times 
in its plan to aid Colorado receives scores of letters daily 
praising the newspaper for its work and offering sugges- 
tions of how community development work can be carried 
on in the State. 

As to the awakening in Colorado, the Times said 
recently : 


The public is awakening to the fact that Colorado pro- 
duces enough wealth each year to double its manufacturing 
output, to bring prosperity to its merchants and business 
men and to develop its wonderful resources through the 
financing of its own irrigation, railroad, mercantile and 
industrial projects. It has failed in that direction in the 
past because it was a new State and needed capital other 
than its own to carry on the work. 

This year the State will produce the biggest crop in its 
history. and that paves a way to turn the tide. The change 
will come about through the one plan of everybody spend- 
ing all their money at home and among people who will 
keep it at home. That applies to the boy or girl who buys 
a dume's worth of candy, the millionaire who invests in 
stocks and bonds, the housewife who shops for her family, 
and the merchant who lays in his season's stock of goods. 

State-Wide Campaign. 

The Denver ‘Chamber of Commerce bas opened communi- 
eation with the secretaries of all the commercial organiza- 
tions in the State and asked them to inaugurate educa- 
tional campaigns among their members. The leading news- 
papers of the State have signified their willingness to assist 
in the work. The Chamber of Commerce is planning to 
issue a booklet containing lists of Colorado-made products 
which may be used in preference to similar products manu- 
factured in the East. 


It has been suggested that every town in the State have 
a home-industries week, in which a public display of the 
State's products may be made. That plan can be made the 
foundation for other work which will serve in educating the 
people to what may be accomplished through cooperation. 
If Colorado people buy Colorado-made goods, too, it will give 
work to thousands of persons, increase the population and 
produce an independent commonwealth, 

If our people buy their insurance from Colorado companies, 
invest in the securities of Colorado corporations, use Colo- 
rado-made candy, shoes, suspenders, underwear and wearing 
materials of all kinds and patronize our own stores and 
merchants, the State will save for its own use millions of 
dollars which now go only to promote the prosperity of 
other communities. 

Sent $75,000,000 Away. 

Each community can plan some campaign of its own to 
promote this movement. It is one that is worth while. 
Colorado people have sent $75,000,000 to the big insurance 
companies back East during the past 10 years in payment 
for fire and life protection. The big insurance companies 
gradually sent most of that money back to the State, and 
put it out in loans and made the people pay $3,000,000 a 
year for using the money which once. belonged to them. 


BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-ccntent; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 





Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by; 

The men who are good and the men who are bad— 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man, 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
Ey the side of a highway of life, 

The men who press on with the ardor of hope, 
And the men who are faint with the strife. 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by; 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I, 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
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Albemarle, N. C., August 9, 1912. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tll, 
Gentlemen: 


T have been using from wéek to woek extracts from the "Community Builder" 
bulletins and find much of real value and interest therein. I think your intorest 
in stimulating local pride is praiseworthy and cormendable, and you are certainly 


adopting a plan which should meet with favor, 


I trust that I shall continue to 


be favored with these bulletins, and desire to thank you for placing me on your 


list. 
With very best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


OS 


AV reer 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


One Chicago mail order house tried a new plan to 
gain trade, with disastrous results. The disastrous 
experiment was occasioned when Stiles Bros., an en- 
téiplising concern ot Mount Pleasant, Lowa, proceeded 
to show buyers of that commuuity that a grocery 
schenie of Montgomery, Ward & Co. was couuucted 
along lines of mis.epresentation. ‘Lhe uustling lowa 
cConcein made so much noise that the Chicago mail 
order house became aroused and sought to retaliate, 
but wil haruly pursue tue retaliatory progiam eise- 
Where. ‘Lhe cunuiet between the Lowa meicuants aud 
the Chicago maul oder concern not only resulted in a 
Victory lor the 1o1mer, but resulted im a large amount 
ot new business tor tue Hawkeye Geailers, 

Sules bros, some time ago made a careful inspec- 


_ tion ot. tue grocery pages of tne Montyomery-ward 


catalog, and reached tue conclusion that the Chicago 
cOlucesn Was systematically misrepresenting the retail 
value of its govds. ‘Lo test tuear concusious tuey 
seut an order lor a grocery assortment that the Caicago 
estublishment was using as a leader, claiming the retail 
value (seiling price not stated) to be $3.25. When Stiles 
Bros. received the shipment the goods were examined, 
tested and appra.sed. ‘Lhen Stiles bros. issued a circmar 
to the jocal trade offering to sell for $3.68 the same 
assortment that was being advertised by the Chicago 
concern as a leader. ‘Lhis brought the price below the 
mail order price as the mail order customers would have 
to pay the freight. 

The move of Stiles Bros. so irritated Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. that they sent a representative to Mount 
Pleasant, where he secretly bought $26.59 worth of 
goods ‘‘to go to Canada.’’ Then the Chicago institu- 
tion issued a circular to its ‘‘many friends and 
patrons’’ at Mount Pleasant saying that it had placed 
the Stiles Bros.’ purchase on the analytical table of ics 
grocery department and could sell the same goods for 
$5.70 less than Stiles Bros. did. The fact that Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co. sent .a representative to Mount 
Pleasant served as an incentive to Stiles Bros. to put 
up a bigger fight and they came right back with an 
advertisement giving the mail order prices on several 
different kinds of groceries and their own prices for the 
same products, which were less. 

One interesting feature of the conflict was that 
Stiles Bros. sent some of Montgomery Ward’s teas and 
coffees to an expert tea and coitee tester tor examina- 
tion. A coffee the mail order concern was offering as 
worth 38 cents a pound was matched by the expert at 
24 cents; another brand of coffee advertised as worth 
30 cents a pound was matched at 19% cents, and a 
brand of tea advertised as worth 5U cents a pound was 
matched at 23% cents a pound. Stiles Bros. say that 
as a result of their commercial tilt with the Chicago 
mail order concern their business increased 34 per cent 
in one month, Stiles Bios. are eager for the muil order 
house to continue the fight but the prospects are not 
brigut. 


HURTS NORTH CAROLINA. 


[From Raleigh (N. C.) Times.) 

Thousands of dollars are sent out of North Carolina 
every year to the big mail order houses of northern 
and western cities. 1t is one of the drains upon the 
resources of the State, for the money never comes 
back. The profit of handling the goods goes to the 
mail order merchant for his own enrichment. These 
goods could be bought at home with much more satis- 
faction than away trom home and, when all costs are 
added, more cheaply than trom Chicago. lf those who 
do their shopping by catalog would give a little con- 
sideration to their actions they would find that they 
are not benefiting themselves, and that by sending 
their money away from home they are contributing 
to the growth of other sections to the detriment of 
their own. The moral is: Buy at home. Buy in 
Raleigh. The Raleigh merchant has it, will sell to you 
as cheaply as anybody else and he guarantees satis- 
faction. If any mistake is made, when you buy at 
home, there is no trouble about getting it righted. 
There is no wait or delay. These things are worth 
more than all the specious promises of the alluring big 
catalogs. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


At a University’s S:at—Many Portable Mills in Operation in New York State—The Oneida Community—lIn the Berkshire Hills 
of Massachusetts—A Lumberyard in Which Two Trucks Are Successfully Operated. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK POINTS. 


Hamilton, a town of 1,800 population, is the seat of 
Colgate University, formerly Madison University, orig- 
inally designed for the education of Baptist ministers, 
and by the grace of Banker Colgate, of New York city, 
who gave the institution $1,000,000, the name was 
changed. I had supposed that the money was given by 
the Colgate who manutactures soap, perfumery, and the 
tooth paste that, as you have read in the ad, is ejected 
from the tube in ribbon form. Oftentimes that is as 
near as we come to it by supposing. It is my informa- 
tion, however, that the banker’s brother has made more 
money than the other member of the family who handles 
bonds and figures interest and discounts. Rather out 
of gear with the eternal] fitness of things, is it not, that 
the men who put what may be called tuppenny articles 
on the market make their millions while we fellows who 
dispense great and inspired thoughts are obliged to wear 
pants which are frazzled at the bottom. 

I eame to Hamilton to see Sydney D. Smith, of the 
Hamilton Lumber Co. Of course he has a yard and 
mill, but I think more of some men than I would of their 











“Cost me five dollars each.” 


plants if they covered acres. There are dealers who ap- 
pear to be pigmies when compared with their plants, and 
others who outplant, permitting the word, any plant that 
experience and money can create. Syd Smith, as he is 
familiarly called, is one of the latter. He is as rich as 
the proverbial Jew, but he doesn’t know it. It is past me 
to tell how much land he owns in New York and elsewhere, 
or how many business blocks and banks he is interested in, 
but he never has learned what it is to have his nose in 
the air. I know a great many rich men who brand them- 
selves as such, that we, the people, may think we 
ought to give them a little more than half of the road 
when we meet. Mr. Smith is one of the jolliest, cordial, 
best hearted fellows that lives in the big State of New 
York, or elsewhere. From its organization in Hamilton, 
in 1893, he has been secretary of the Grotto Veiled 
Prophets. This organization has 25,000 members, is a 
sort of annex of Masonry, and no man has a license to 
wear the badge unless he is one of the boys in the sense 
of good fellowship. 

Mr. Smith was away fishing the morning I reached 
Hamilton. A postal was received at the office saying 
that it was raining; that he was wet through; that 
he had caught no fish, and that he expected to be home 
at noon. But no Sydney Smith came at noon. I roamed 
around like a cat in a strange garret; broke into his 
cigar drawer; chatted with the lady bookkeeper who 
religiously reads this department, and consequently is a 
fine, bright girl. She was disappointed that the light 
of my diamonds did not announce my coming, .some 
people being of the opinion that I should wear as big dia- 
monds week days as I do Sundays and holidays. I was 
taken in hand by Foreman C. O. Wedge, who showed me 
the plant and drove me over the town and university 
grounds behind a horse that if pushed could make his 
way a mile in eight minutes or more. 


Costly Fish. 


Neither did Mr. Smith come on the evening train, but 
before I was up in the morning a ’phone message came 
to the hotel saying that he reached home at midnight, 
that he was coming to the hotel, and breakfastless I 
walked up the street to meet him. Great guns! But I 
mustn’t leave town that day—simply mustn’t, that was 
all there was about it. But I must in less than an hour. 
I must go to his home for a while, anyhow, From a 
refrigerator he took a fish, and many more were lying in 
the box. ‘‘Cost me $5 each,’’ said he. If I could have 








staid in the town for 24 hours we could have had one 
of the times you read about, but you know how I must 
hike to earn my $4 a week. Gobbling my breakfast with 
Mr. Smith sitting by my side, wishing that | would miss 
the train, the bus drove up and we said good-by. 

One ot the Smith sheds 1s 46x10U teet, 14-foot alley, 
with windows in the sides for ventilation. There is an 
umbrella shed, 30x75 feet, which Mr. Wedge says lacks 
width. The wareroom is two stories, 16x5U feet, and it 
proved so inadequate that an entire residence has been 
pressed into service for the storage of doors, sash, col- 
umns ete. The stand-on-end molding room is 16x16. 

‘*Your talking about it was the reason of its going 
in,’’ said Mr. Wedge. 

‘* And how do you like it?’’ was asked. 

‘Tt is the only right way to store molding,’’ he replied. 

For their own benefit I wish that others would do 
likewise. But many don’t. Within a fortnight I saw a 
new rack, and it was the old box type in which molding 
gets dusty, becomes blackened and so deteriorates that 
finally it will be cut into kindling. The dealer is of a 
family of lumbermen, and no doubt his grandfather had 
an old box rack. Grand thing it is, in this age of pro- 
gression, to follow in the footsteps of our grandfathers 
in religion, politics and business methods. Grand thing! 
Our grandfathers thought for themselves; let us think 
for ourselves. Good money paid for moldings, and then 
permit them to go to the dogs! In this very rack 
referred to were several thousand feet of moldings that 
had become unsalable in the rack that had been replaced 
by the new one, yet the same type of rack was put in 
that more moldings might become spoiled. Great heads 
surmount the shoulders of some of us. 

The Smith mill is not a large affair—just enough 
machinery to care for odd and local work, the machines 
driven by a 30-horsepower gasoline engine. In the mill 
feed is also ground for the farmers, and during the 
winter a great deal of grinding is done. It doesn’t pay 
big, but it is an accommodation to the farmers, and 
brings them to the yard. It spells service, and to our 
friends and customers we must be of service if we aim 
to keep them. 

Some Canadian white cedar shingles are sold, but prin- 
cipally red cedars. The hemlock that is handled comes 
from Pennsylvania. This is a poor market for ready 
roofing. Wire fencing is sold by the hardware dealers. 

In some of the prairie States the farmers are just 
opening their eyes to the value of silos, but in this sec- 
tion they have been opened for 10 years or more, and 
Mr. Smith-has sold many of them. They are of hem- 
lock, the staves 2x6, tongued and grooved, a silo, 16x30, 
costing about $200. It is thought that hemlock is the 
best wood for the purpose, and the silos are not 
painted. This incident calls to mind the fact that on 
my grandfather’s farm there were hemlock barn and 
fence boards that never were painted, and which had 
done service for years—how many I don’t know. Nail 
an unpainted hemlock board to the fence or barn and 
I am of the opinion that it will be there after your 
children and mine shall have passed away. 


A ONE-YARD TOWN. 


Earlville is a little burg of a thousand in which I 
formerly lived in a haunted house. You may sneer at 
this, but I am not talking through my hat. It is a 
beautiful little town and improved wonderfully after 
fire had swept the business center. It straddles the line 
between two towns and two countries. It has four hotels 
and four bars in connection, which may surprise some 
of the people in the West who live in dry districts. 
The wets predominate here with a vengeance. With the 
exception of Niagara Falls I have not seen a hotel in 
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“Would hardly give us the way to. pass.” 


the State minus a bar, and I don’t see drunkards reeling 
around, either. It was here that I shoveled coal ind 
unloaded hop poles from canal boats that I previously 
told you about. I like to ring this in occasionally so that 
you may know that once I worked. That was 30 odd 
years ago and I have gotten over the habit. Talk about 
a man being slave to a habit; I never have known many 
who could not break the work habit as easily as they 
could snap a match in two. 

Todd & Gurney run the yard here. The shed does not 
look much like the sheds many of you have. It is a 
two-story, enclosed building, painted red, and one 
might guess it was used for any one of a dozen pur- 
poses. Mr. Gurney said he had sok! the old fashioned 
window blind for one job this season. Up stairs there 
is a carpenter shop in which frames are made. More 
beveled cypress siding than any other kind is sold. 
Barn cypress siding is also handled, and for porch floor- 
ing cypress exclusively. Cypress is certuinly getting 
there on the jump. Small dimension is hemlock, buth 
State and Pennsylvania. 

This item of news interested me: The son of an old 
acquaintance bought a farm, set in portable mills and 
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“Unbeknown to the local lumbermen.” 


cut more than enough lumber to pay for the farm. He 
now has bought another farm and expects to repeat the 
experience. It would be said by 99 in 100 that the 
commercial timber in this old settled country is denuded, 
but you see that tke 99 don’t know as much as they think 
they do. Other farms in this section could be bought 
and paid for in the same way. Why are they not? Be- 
eause so many of us lack the initiative. Our eyesight 
is too poor to see the chances that are right under our 
noses. You may have heard, or read, Dr. Conwell’s 
splendid lecture, ‘‘ Acres of Diamonds,’’ illustrating that 
oftentimes a man’s opportunity is at home and nef 
abroad. Many portable mills are operated in this sec- 
tion which again goes to show that when the United 
States census tells us that forty odd billion feet of lum- 
ber are manufactured in the country annually we may 
safely add much more to that amount, as the cut of 
these portables is not taken into consideration. At first 
blush one would say that no lumber is produced in the 
great hog and corn State of Jowa, but carloads of port- 
able mills are shipped into that State. 


NEAR THE OLD ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Oneida is a town of more than 10,000, with three 
yards. A few miles ‘south is the Oneida Community, 
which at one time was the show place of this entire 
section. A minister, named Noyes, interpreted the Bible 
to his taste, and followers flocked to him. The Com- 


munity manufactured steel traps, sewing silk and other, 


ecmmodities, all of which wére of high grade. It edu- 
cated its bright young men at Yale. Some of its mem- 
bers were proficient in music and literature. It had fine 
farming lands and became rich. I visited the com- 
munity when it was at its height, and the faces of the 
women wore a woe begone expression. Motherhood was 
not forbidden, but the mother was not permitted to care 
for her child. It was a free love affair, and finally the 
State set its big foot on it and said it must cease to 
exist, or rather change its code. 

Oneida has the second largest casket factory in the 
State and is controlled by the National Casket Co. 
T have heard this company spoken of as a trust, 
but in what sense can it even approach a trust when it 
operates only 11 factories? Undoubtedly 11 times 11 
are employed in the manufacture of the little wooden 
dwellings which sooner or later we all will inhabit. Based 
on the figures of mortality I once made an estimate of 
the amount of lumber that is annually buried in the 
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ground in the shape of caskets and cases, and while the 
figures are not at hand the amount was stupendous, 

About 3,000,0U0 teet of lumber is used at this factory 
yearly, largely chestnut, which is cut to dimension sizes, 
in Nashville, N. C. Mahogany is received by the car 
load. Caskets which sell tor $1,000 each are turned out. 
If you think that a casket factory is a big paying enter- 
prise invest your money in one of them and you would 
learn to the contrary. It is the undertaker who socks 
it to us on the price of caskets. Always he receives the 
Dutchman’s 1 percent, and then some. It is the last 
chance he has at the estate, and he avails himself of it. 

There is a shed in the yard of the casket company that 
ought to do the eyes of you dealers good who have old 
rattle trap sheds. It is 50x110 feet, the foundations of 
cement, the alley cemented; it is nicely painted, and is 
filled with 350,000 feet of kiln-dried lumber. C. J. 
Wheeler, tormerly of Bay City, Mich., from which town 
so many gvod lumbermen have graduated, is lumber 
inspector for the concern. 

R. B. Ruby, the most extensive dealer in the town, has 
a shed 300 feet long. If I had wanted to sell Mr. Ruby 
lumber it would have been all right, no doubt, but to see 
a fashionably dressed fellow blow into his office and not 
ask him for a cent of his money, present or prospective, 
was a proposition that was foreign to him. He desired 
to know definitely what I was there for; if it meant a 
‘*follow up scheme,’’ or what? He may have thought 
that 1 was a detective in the interest of the assessor. 
Just then a man came hurriedly in saying that a man in 
the yard had broken his leg, and the interview ended. 

George A. Marcellus, with a countenance as clean cut 
as a cameo, has a shed 50x100 feet, double deck, with the 
alley, 20 feet wide, planked. Adirondack and Canadian 
spruce is sold to a considerable extent. Six to two red 
cedar shingles are sold exclusively. Cypress is sold for 
finish, tanks and siding. 

T. F. O’Brien, a good natured Irishman, has an office 
10x14 feet, next to the smallest, I believe, I have seen; 
a yard that is not extensively stocked, but in it was seen 
the finest feature in any Oneida yard—a saw table. Be 
gobs, and he wouldn’t know how to get along without it. 
Yet how many of you do get along without a saw table 
when it would roll dollars right into your pockets. Mr. 
O’Brien worked as foreman in a yard for 27 years, and 
he says that any man who will work for another that 
length of time is a d fool. I did not tell him that 
I could go him several years better for fear that he 
might double nis adjective on me. He says there is 
more building in the city than for any one year in the 
past ten. I should judge that he is not doing a smash- 
ing trade, but I should say that his happy disposition 
materially adds to his riches. 

I feel a bit lonesome traveling in this section of the 
country. When west of the Mississippi, and east of it 
for a couple of states, there is not a day but I fall in 
with some salesman with whom I am acquainted, but 
here at the hotels I see none to know him. And these 





salesmen! Do you know how much they do to make a- 


fellow traveler’s road a little more pleasant than other- 
wise it would be? Bless ’em, I say; bless every one of 
’em. 


A BEAUTIFUL MASSACHUSETTS TOWN. 
In the language of the classics Pittsfield is a dandy 


town. Its streets are wide and lined by grand old elms. 
Its altitude is such—more than a thousand feet—that 


‘to breathe the air is a treat. No wonder they come up 


here from stuffy New York to get a breath that will 
invigorate. At one time Pittsfield was the largest 
‘¢town’’ in the United States. It then had 20,000 popu- 
lation, but it discarded its ‘‘town’’ clothes, and is now 
a city of 31,000. 

It is an industrial city as well as one of beautiful 
homes. The people are not devoid of sentiment. They 
point out the Longfellow home where the great poet 
wrote ‘*The Clock on the Stairs,’’ and in which the 
clock that inspired the verses may be seen. The people 
have. sentiment, but they make things. ~A factory in 
which electrical appliances are manufactured employs 
5,000 hands. In the woolen mills 1,500 are employed. 
In the paper mills a large number find work. At least 
a quarter of the inhabitants find employment in the 
various mills and factories, and when that is said it 
means that the city is prosperous. 

The surrounding country is a delight. On the west, 
stretching from the south to the north, are the Berk- 
shire hills, or mountains, as you may choose to call them. 
These are wooded, and are a more beautiful sight to me 
than are the mountains of the west, bleak and bare, no 
matter how high they may rise. I have climbed the 
Rockies nearly 10,000 feet above the timber line, where 
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the only vegetation was a little blue, odorless flower, 
that sprang up from the crevices, and up there it 
seemed to be a land of desolation. There is nothing 
more pleasant to the eye than the green of nature— 
especially to the Fenian eye. It was on these Berkshire 
mountains that my grandfather, when a boy, tramped 
barefooted in the winter, driven from his home by a 
stepmother. 

Charles D, Butler, head of the Berkshire Lumber 
Co., kindly placed his fine Stearns car at the disposal 
of my best girl and myself, and we wheeled westward, 
over the State road, up the mountain. Massachusetts 
has the right kind of craziness over roads. The State 
has appropriated $1,000,000 a year for five years to be 
used for road improvement. This State road is macad- 
amized, and is so smooth that an automobile feels like 
kicking up its heels and getting. Along every embank- 
ment it is protected by a stout fence. At present it ex- 
tends from Albany to Boston, with the exception that 
from Pittsfield to Boston there are a few links to fill in. 
On gaining the highest point the view overlooking the 
valley beyond is one of beauty. 

‘*Do you see any deer among the cattle in that field?’’ 
was asked by the chauf, as we trained our glasses in 
that direction. 

‘*Are there deer here?’’ asked our six-.oot kid, 
whose passion to shoot things nearly equals that of the 


Colonel. 
Wild Deer Plentiful. 


‘Deer! They eat the crops and destroy the gardens. 
For a week in November it is legal to shoot them in 
Massachusetts, and during the open week last November 
14,000 were killed in the State. It is no unusual sight 
to see them on these rides. The other day a young 
deer stood in the road and would hardly give us the way 
to pass.’’ 

On our way we passed a village of Shakers, but not a 
man or woman was seen. From the height we saw an- 
other Shaker village, and I was told there is no more 
activity there. Some of their farms have been sold, and 
others are for sale. They are dying out and in the near 
future will be as extinct as the buffalo. 

Peculiar people, the Shakers are. Shakerism was 
founded on a vision that a woman, named Lee, claimed 
to have had. The two sexes live apart. Marriage is 
denounced. How they expected the world to continue 
to be populated the good Lord only knows. In Hamil- 
ton, Mo., I visited the grave of a great aunt who died 
at the age of 98. In her early womanhood life was hard, 
and thinking that Shakerism was a sort of paradisiacal 
condition she became a member of a community—the 
one that we passed on our way up the mountain. It 
was not long, however, before she learned to the, con- 
trary. For 40 years she was blind, then regained her 
eyesight, and at the time of her death could see to 
thread a needle. During much of the time of her afflic- 
tion she lived with her brother, my grandfather, into 
whose home I was taken following the death of my father 


when I was three. Thousands of times I lighted the dear 
old woman’s pipe by placing a coal on the bowl from 
the big fireplace. She told me that oftentimes when 
living with the Shakers she heard the ery of women in 
childbirth. Her ideal was shattered and she sent word 
to my grandfather to come and take her away. 

The Shakers are a sober minded people. They don’t 
believe in laughter. They wear a garb peculiar to them- 
selves, which has a kind of hark from the tomb appear- 
ance. During their church service they dance, moving 
their hands up and down before them, and chanting a 
sort of song, ending with, ‘‘I want to be a Shaker.’’ If 
at these services visitors were seen to laugh they were 
reprimanded. I visited them in their palmy days, and 
was told there was a peek hole in a partition overlooking 
the congregation, through which some brother of the 
church watched that the outsiders properly behaved them- 
selves. te 

Not far in the future there are Shakers who will be 
immensely rich. I have been told that when the members 
shall have dwindled to 15 the property will be divided 
among them. 

A BIG YARD. 

So you would designate a yard in which from 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 feet of lumber is carried—and this applies 
to the Berkshire Lumber Co. I do not remember 
having visited a yard in a town of the size of Pittsfield 
in which this amount was in stock. The yard occupies a 
space here, and another one there, as the land could be 
secured, some of the piles 30 feet high. 

This may be as good a place as any to speak of the 
native, or second growth, pine, about which we have 
heard so much. In this yard there are 300,000 feet of 
it, some of the boards 12 and 14 inches wide. It runs 
about 5 per cent clear, and the timber from which it is 
cut has probably been growing for 40 years. This pine 
springs up as naturally as a mud turtle slides from a log 
into the water. I have seen a pasture that not many 
years ago was bare of trees but that now is thickly 
covered with staddles. 

This pine is used largely for boxes, but in this yard 
the most of the small dimension is native, the larger, 
— and 2x12, are Connecticut spruce and Canadian 
stuff. 

The day I was in Pittsfield a member of this company 
made a trip. to look at a piece of timber. The company 
owns enough native timber in two or three counties to 
supply its yard for 10 years, its policy being to hold its 
own timber and let others cut theirs, which you will say 
is a wise one. The great fortunes in Michigan were 
made in timber and not in manufacturing. -The men 
who were crazy for sawmills got left when it came to the 
final accounting as compared with those who sold their 
timber at the opportune time. A notable example was 
Dr, Ward, whose pet aversion was a sawmill, except it 
be run by others who would buy his timber at his price, 
and who left an estate of more than $20,000,000, the out- 
come of conserving his holdings. The Berkshire Lumber 
Co. is on the right track, and I should be slow to 
name the price that its timber will be worth years hence. 

The Berkshire hills are wooded with beach, maple, 
birch and cherry, which half a dozen years ago wouldn’t 
be looked at, but that now is being drawn upon. That is 
the way it goes, every year timber is becoming timber. 
In the future we may look for this timber to be cut to 
such an extent that not a commercial tree will be left. 

There is a mill in this yard, but it is rented to others. 
One of the sons said that his grandfather was a lumber- 
man and ‘he used to say that he would not take the best’ 
mill as a gift if he had to run it. Probably a wise old 
grandfather he was. 

There seems to be no limit to the territory in which 
the Chicago mail order houses operate. Back in central 
New York I was told that practically all the farmers in 
that section bought ‘‘everything’’ from one of these 
houses. A man who runs a grist mill regularly goes the 
rounds soliciting orders. I am told by Mr. Butler that 
occasionally a bill comes here from a Chicago house, but 
said he, ‘‘It is no trick at all to beat their prices if only 
we can get a chance to do it.’’ That is it—the chance. 
If the builders who order from these houses did not do 
it unbeknown to the local lumbermen there would not 
be enough lumber shipped in to make a hen coop. 

This Pittsfield company operates two auto trucks on 
which 40-foot stuff can be carried. Their guaranteed 
capacity is three tons each, with the privilege, I believe, 
of adding somewhat to this weight. 

It frequently has been remarked to me that the motor 
truck is too much of an investment to stand while being 
loaded, but that there was no dolly wagon in the market 
that could be loaded from the piles or bins while the 
truck was on a trip and the load transferred to the truck 
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on its return. In this yard there is a wagon of this kind 
that works admirably, and that was designed by a mem- 
ber of the company. They could find no mechanism that 
would do the work, and they had it made. 

To conserve space the sheds in the yards are high— 
sort of skyscraper sheds—none with less than three 
decks. There is 330 feet of shed 17 feet wide, and an um- 
biella shed, 34x1U08, with a 12-foot hood and cement 
foundation. An exhibit room is 24x42 feet, the trim of 
North Carolina pine, and cypress, stained. For inside 
finish more North Carolina pine is sold than all other 
woods combined. Cypress is sold for outside finish, and 
three cars are on the way. Pacific coast doors and sash 
are handled, three cars of the latter recently having been 
received. Here we come into the domain of the old 
style, slat window blind, these blinds going on to nearly 
every house. 

The side line of the father, Charles D., iz hunting. He 
has scoured British Columbia for game, made two trips 
to Alaska, went alone and lived with the Indians. The 
sons associated with the father are Fred T. and W. T. 
It is my information that not many years ago this busi- 
ness was started in a moderate way and that it has out- 


stripped the proverbial green bay tree for growth. 
Wouldn’t wonder; I should say from observation that it 
deserves to. 


PITTSFIELD’S SECOND YARD. 


Some of you westerners will.stare when it is said that 
in this city of more than 30,000 there are only two yards 
that cut any particular figure. I am getting out here in 
the East where yards are scarce. Set Pittsfield 
down in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, either of the Dakotas, and in less than a week 
it would have more yards than there are days in a 
fortnight. Then when a load from a yard should pass 
another the proprietor of the latter would say, ‘‘ Darned 
if that fellow shall sell all the lumber.’’ Then some of 
the others might take a hand, and in less than 60 days 
every dealer of the bunch might be trying to do the 
bulk of the business. A lot of you have seen a program 
of that kind carried out. 

' The shed of C. S. Ferry & Son is so distinet in charac- 
ter that it found a place in my work on Lumber Shed 
Construction, and notwithstanding that in common with 
other great men I repeat to such an extent that some- 


times I am ashamed of myself, to see a picture of the 


shed you will have to go to the book. 

Since my visit to Pittsfield several years ago this firm 
has put in a yard across the street from the office, 180x 
240 feet. Im this yard there is 400 feet of shed, 18 
feet wide, with a tour-foot hood. Cypress is coming in 
for both inside and outside finish. ‘lhe principal siding 
sold is red cedar. 

While in the shed talking a doctor came in with a pill 
box in his hand, and excusing himself Fred Ferry and 
the physician went inside. He was gone only just long 
enough to swallow a pill, but I doubt if he did so, as 
from his looks I don’t believe he would find it necessary 
to take a pill once in a generation. 

I have not forgotten Mr. Ferry’s kindness on my 
former visit. He drove me to Dalton, and I was one 
of the few who get inside the paper mill in which all 
the paper is made on which the National bank bills are 
printed. The principal owner of this mill is Senator 
Murray Crane, one of the big cogs in the Taft machine. 
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WITH SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAIL 


KEOKUK, Iowa, Aug. 17.—Chances are you'll find a 
busy man when you meet H. L. Beach, of the Keokuk 
Lumber Co., Keokuk, but you are sure of a courteous 
welcome even though he be forewarned you are not a 
prospective lumber buyer. 

‘*Going to be a good year in this town,’’ Mr. Beach 
declared. ‘‘The big dam will bring in factories and 
people, all of which will mean more buildings.’’ 

Mr. Beach continued to talk earnestly about business 
in Keokuk till a customer hove in sight, whereat he 
turned his oratory on him and sold him fully three times 
as much stuff as the customer had thought he wanted. 

W._H. Carter is president of the S. C. & S. Carter Co., 
sash and door manufacturer, one of the oldest concerns 
in Keokuk. It was established in 1854 and was in- 
eorporated in 1896. Both the original partners are dead. 
W. H. Carter, now president, is a son of S. C. Carter. 
The present capitalization is $63,500, with an average 
annual trade of $200,000. A sprinkler system safeguards 
everything under roof. 

Frank L. Griffey has bought the interest of F. W. 
Swan in the lumber partnership of Griffey & Swan, of 
Keokuk, and will hereafter conduct the business. He 
says he will incorporate for $30,000. 

T. C. Harrison and Cephas Harrison, of the Keokuk 
Box Co., report a fair trade. Containers made of other 
material, such as fiber, are making heavy inroads on the 
wooden standard. 

The new mill of the Taber Lumber Co., replacing the 
one that burned a year ago, is a 3-story structure, 50 by 
156 feet. The building and equipment represent an in- 
vestment of $75,000. On the interior the structure is 
covered with sheet-iron, as a protection against fire. 

In the equipment and operation of the new mill all 
the latest ideas are embodied. There is a hog for grind- 
ing up odds and ends for use as fuel. Mr. Taber laugh- 
ingly declared that sawdust was becoming too valuable 
to use as fuel. 

W. E. Brown, Fort Madison manager for the Hawkeye 
Lumber Co., just now is specializing in the sale of silos. 
He is a practical farmer himself and knows whereof he 
speaks when in talking to a farmer he urges the ad- 
vantages of a silo and the particular points of superiority 
of wooden ones. 

Mr. Brown maintains a regular mailing list of his 
patrons and nonpatrons alike and to all he writes fre- 
quent letters. When the representative of the AMFRICAN 
LUMBERMAN called he was hard at work framing a letter 
on silos.- 

J. A. Okell, sales manager for the 8S. & J. C. Atlee 
mill, said it was cutting between 10,000,000 and 12,000,- 
000 feet a year of white pine and norway. The mill 
has a shingle output of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 and a 
lath production running about the same. 

Like others of the lumbermen Mr. Okell saw some good 
trade coming as a result of the building of the dam. 


The Happy Faculty of Making Friends. 


FARMINGTON, Iowa, Aug. 19.—S. M. Harmon, manager 
of the local yard of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., seems pos- 
sessed of the knack of greeting everyone as a friend 
until he is proved otherwise. The representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMEERMAN purposely delayed making known 
his business and yet he was cordially greeted and was 
treated with the utmost courtesy, a courtesy which it is 
certain could not have been greater had he announced 
his intention to buy a $10,000 bill of lumber. 

Evidently Mr. Harmon has arrived at the conclusion 
that every blessed caller is a prospect as regards patron- 
age or friendship and treats all accordingly. Does he 
lose by such a broad-minded policy? Well, ask the gen- 
eral officers of his company. After all, as regards the 
company’s affairs, they constitute the supreme court. 

J. C. Schee, the other lumber dealer at Farmington, is 
a man of varied activities. As a politician he is past- 
master at Farmington; as a business man he is a retail 
dealer in lumber, and as a sort of general contractor he 
is copartner with J. C. Seott, of Montrose, in clearing 
3,000 acres of insular land in the Mississippi River for 
the power company at Keokuk. 

The land being cleared is included in a group of 
islands varying in size from 50 to 1,500 acres. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Schee there is a- general mixture of woods, 
though the main ones are soft maple, cottonwood, swamp 
oak, elm and pecan. 

A great part of the stuff is fit only for fuel, but a 
considerable amount is of material suitable for use in 


box and chair factories. The Federal Government in its 
river work also uses a large share. 

The power company itself makes no use of the ma- 
terial thus produced. Its needs are too urgent. for it to 
wait for the raw stuff to be converted into the desired 
form. It finds it better to buy the finished and prepared 
product of the local dealers. 

Mr. Schee states there are 8,000 acres additional of 
timber to be cleared under the Keokuk dam project. 
Unlike the other it is situated on the main land. How- 
ever, the variety of timber is about the same. 

A Trump. 

At the railroad station in Donnellson a salesman for a 
Chicago lumber firm had just joined the representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘*Say, he’s a trump,’’ he exclaimed, having reference 
to the lucal dealer on whom he had just called. ‘‘He’s 
a trump, pure and simple.’’ 

‘*Glad you found him such a good fellow,’’ the 
AMERICAN LUMEERMAN representative replied, and then 
a great light breaking on him he began to laugh im- 
moderately, for into his dude mind had dawned the re- 
membrance that the local lumberman’s name is H. A. 
Trump. 

The salesman’s face beamed with satisfaction. ‘‘I 
was beginning to wonder if all that was wasted,’’ he 
explained. 

As manager of the Donnellson Lumber Co. Mr. Trump 
maintains a monopoly in Donnellson. 

How does he do it? 

Why simply by dealing fairly with the people and 
thus convincing them that in a town of the size of Don- 
nellson one yard serves the public better than two yards. 

At Burlington, H. S. Rand has a busy time of it. He 
is president of the Burlington Lumber Co., which while 
it has shut down its mill, built in 1866, is still an ex- 
ceedingly active concern, having a large stock. Mr. 
Rand is the head of the Rand Lumber Co., which to use 
the expression of some of its employees is ‘‘ eternally 
doing business and eternally will do so.’’ 

Up at the Derby Mills in Burlington Frank W. 
Bachelor presides over the sash and door department. 
The writer walked into his office one day to find him 
busy with another mon. 

‘*Hello,’’ sung out Frank; ‘‘sit down there a minute 
and I’ll be through.’’ 


After the other had gone, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S. 


representative spoke to Mr. Bachelor regarding him. 
Only a Salesman. 

‘*A good customer of yours?’’ he queried. 

‘*No, only a salesman,’’ came the answer. 

‘*Why,’’ in astonishment, ‘‘the way you treated him 

thought he was a star customer.’’ 

Frank replied, speaking very earnestly: ‘‘Let me tell 

you this: Whether it’s a man that wants to ‘sell me 

something or one I want to sell something to I treat 

each the same, with consideration and courtesy. As 

Bobby Burns said, ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ Either 

way, its business.’’ 

Mr. Bachelor has a new system in his plant. Under 
it the details of a piece of work are recorded and the 
costs of material used, of workmanship, of overhead 
charges, etc., are readily obtainable, so the manufac- 
turer knows just how he stands on every piece of work 
turned out. According to Mr. Bachelor the system pro- 
tects the manufacturer and customer alike. 

Good Season Ahead. 

David Gillies, of Navin, Gillies & Co., Burlington, 
manufacturers of sashes and doors, sees a good season 
ahead in his line of trade. 

**Tt looks like a good year in Burlington and its terri- 
tory this time,’’ said Mr. Gillies, ‘‘and there will un- 
doubtedly be a great deal of building. Burlington, 
especially, is experiencing a marked growth and many 
buildings of notable size are going up. The handsome 
new city hall, the fine hotel, and other such structures 
hhave set a pace which is calling for building-in many 
other lines.’’ 

Mr. Gillies is not a ready talker and yet approach him 
on a subject worthy of serious consideration on his part 
and he will speedily demonstrate that he is a man who 
thinks. 

E, Noelke, of the Noelke-Lyon Manufacturing .Co., 
which acquired the sash and door plant of the E. T. 
Dankwardt Estate, reports that business with his com- 
pany is good. ‘‘Looks like a good year to us,’’ said 
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LUMBER DEALERS. 


he, ‘‘and we Have prepared to turn out a big amount of 
goods. It now seems that during the whole season 
there will be a heavy trade for the retailer of lumber 
and millwork, which in turn means trade for the manu- 
facturers.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Noelke expressed a high opinion of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and asked that his company 
be placed on its mailing list. 

Altogether two hours were spent in pursuit of Sam 
Gilbert, of the Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Co., but, alas, it 
was all in vain. It seems that on the day in question 
he was busy helping to welcome a new railroad to Bur- 
lington. Of course that was his own business, but 
what is that compared to the business of the town or 
community ? 

To be sure trusty lieutenants had been left in charge 
of the lumber business and of these W. Mosena, a retail 
man, reported good trade, with prospects for a steady 
increase. 

As’ regards the new railroad, it may be said Colonel 
Sam and his coworkers in the cause of civic improve- 
ment and progress made a complete job of welcoming it 
and the Muscatine, North & South Railroad is now one 
of the lines running regularly into Burlington. 


The ‘‘Glad Hand.’’ 


Walk in on M. C. Hall, lumber dealer in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, tell him your interest in the lumber business and 
you’ll find a hearty response. Mr. Hall is possessed of 
a comparatively new shed, in which he has great pride. 
It is one of the open type, 160 by 32 feet, with the 
hoods carrying protected space to a width of 40 feet. 
Brick-paved alleys run on both sides of the shed, thus 
minimizing the work of getting material into and out 
of it. It is a double deck affair and, to give a more 
definite idea of its size, it will accommodate at least 
50 ears of lumber. To lessen the work of putting lum- 
ber in the second deck, Mr. Hall has perfected a simple 
little roller affair. It may be set at any point along the 
sides of the shed and thus be made, to help in handling 
heavy material. 


Now, you folks who believe in hurry and bustle as in 
keeping with the spirit of present day business, listen 
while you are told about Charles Glattley, manager at 
Mt. Pleasant for Glattley, Dittmars & Ayers, lumber 
dealers and sash and door manufacturers. Here is a 
man you can’t hurry. It isn’t that he doesn’t do things, 
but rather that he has discovered the folly of dashing 
about in a break-neck, unreasoning way. Ask his cum- 
pany as to the results produced by him. 

Fairfield has three dealers, the Fairfield Lumber Co.. 
Fritz & Parker and George W. Cable, jr. 

C. E. Ward is the chiéf and manager of the Fairfield 
company. He talked interestingly of the trade, but he 
touched on one feature of particular interest. 

‘*The real reason I’m in this business is to give my 
boys an opportunity,’’ be casually remarked. ‘‘I want 
something to oceupy their spare time when they are not 
in school or at other work; something to keep them away 
from the temptation of running the streets and loafing. 
As things are arranged, they feel they are part of the 
concern and must carry a share of the responsibility. 
It has worked out well. Four of my boys, all young, 
are with me now and each manifests a real interest in 
the business. 

‘*T am no plunger,’’?’ Mr. Ward concluded. ‘‘In the 
yard here all I strive for is to provide opportunity for 
good, honest work -for the boys and for myself.’’ 

In talking with M. Kinnarey, Fairfield manager for 
George W. Cable, jr., one would think he owned the 
yard, because of the sincere interest he displays in the 
business. . 

‘*Tt’s my idea,’’ Mr. Kinnarey explained, ‘‘that the 
more shed room in a yard the better. It would be best 
if everything was under roof, even to the large timbers 
and poles. Whether the stuff is actually affected by 
exposure to the weather so far as quality is concerned, 
it is very apt to be as regards looks.’’ 

William Parker, of Fritz & Parker, also is a great 
believer in shed room for all classes-of material. He 
outlined shed extensions that his firm purposes to make 
and made clear that if circumstances work out favorably 
Fritz & Parker will have one of the best yards in 
Fairfield. S ; 

Of the yard’s good points he makes much, while of its 
shortcomings he says nothing further than to express 
the hope they will speedily be eliminated. 
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Third prize in the salesmen’s contest in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was awarded to John W. Anderson, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Anderson chose for his subject ‘‘The Young 
Salesman: What He Should Know and Avoid.’’ He has 
written of it simply and plainly, telling some of the 
errors into which a salesman should not fall and some 
of the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ for getting the customer’s 
attention and selling the goods. Mr. Anderson’s con- 
tribution to this discussion is as follows: 


A young salesman. should first take inventory of him- 
self when about to-call upon trade, for he can represent 
his company well or poorly, and when he is away from 
the reference files and the good counsel of the older 
heads at the office he becomes self-dependent and must 
exercise wisdom in judgment of men and matters. The 
right kind of man will appreciate this before he makes 
many. calls; therefore, it behooves him to sharpen up on 
any points concerning his business that are apt to con- 
front him during interviews with a prospect. 

He should rehearse all the possible questions that 


‘ might be asked him by a prospective buyer as to how his 


goods are manufactured, what processes are used, what 
the company’s advantages are over competitors, its per- 
sonnel, exactly how long it will take to execute an order 
under certain conditions, why certain kinds could be 
furnished more quickly than others; what kinds his com- 
pany wants to push, and which must be supplied, no mat- 
ter whether his company can produce them to advantage 
or not, with a view of increasing the quantities for the 
former, and keeping down those of the latter. 

We assume that the young salesman has had tech- 
nica] experience, or knows his line, for nothing could be 
a greater mistake than to send a young man without 
knowledge of the business to call upon important trade. 
His expenses are just the same as a good and older man 
covering the same territory, and the chances are more 
against him, as well as his house; but a young man of 
office training, having learned the details, has but to learn 
salesmanship. Close “study and application to what makes 
or unmakes a salesman must be made. 

The very first thing a young salesman must do is to 
make a good impression, and he must be very versatile 
to do this; he must be optimistic above all things at all 
times. He does not have to be hilarious or forward, pro- 
fane or ludicrous to create a feeling of welcome, but 
he should be cheery and bright, and bubble with en- 
thusiasm on whatever subject he touches, without project: 
ing it to point of argument, except in his own line; this 
he should invite argument on, but be so weli qualified to 
sound his points in a gentlemanly manner that he con- 
vinees and does not offend, and if he wins his argument, 
which he should, he should not swell up like a conquering 
hero, but follow his advantage by accepting it modestly, 
always holding the customer’s attention, and keeping 
him good natured, meanwhile always avoiding personali- 
ties, creeds, or politics. He might better practice these 
on his fellow salesmen. 


Landing an Order. 


There is a phsychological moment to land an order. 
He may have his man’s attention, and be going along 
fine, when some one or something may interrupt. Don’t 
pull your order book while- waiting for him to come 
back—be patient; the time for that has not come; read 
your man, study him, try to find his_weaknesses—I mean 
by that the things he likes to talk about. If you don’t 
know enough about any particular thing, show your 
interest by asking about it. Keep him busy answering 
your questions; don’t show that you are doing so for a 
purpose, but. just really get interested in it. It’s his 
hobby, and ride it with him, but give him the seat of 
honor—the comfortable seat. After he has exhausted 
the subject, lead gently up to yours—gently, I said, not 
abruptly: ‘‘How are you finding trade?’’ or ‘‘How 
are the crops?’’ or ‘‘ What are the prospects for a good 
year?’’ or what is better still, tell him his neighboring 
town seems prosperous judging by the way its lumber- 
man talks. Infer that everybody else is doing business, 
and soon he’ll begin to feel something, and you’ll see 
it right away. You have been creating a sale, and he 
didn’t réalize it; you should, though, and make every 
lick tell from then on, stating that prices are looking 
up, demand seems to be increasing—whatever you say, 
say something optimistic; it will tell. The first thing 
you know, he will ask you for prices. Don’t fling them 
at him, and stand at attention for answer; that is too 
dangerous; he is just as apt to say No as Yes, and if 
he says No, you have got to win him all éver again, 
or go, to say nothing of making him change.his decision. 
The trouble is, you have made him answer quickly, and 
he has said No when he really meant Yes. 

However, before quoting him, find out what grade 
he really wants, not what others might ship him. Re- 
mind him that he is asking for the best, and that’s what 
you are figuring on. If he wants it- shipped quickly, 
dwell on that, it costs no more but you know you have 
it, and you should make that point help you land the 
order. You know positively that you can ship it in the 
time he wants it; you are posted, you haven’t got to wire 
about it. That impresses him. Recite your cash terms. 
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Tf he’s a good merchant, that won’t offend him. If he’s 
a poor one that won’t lose you the order, and it might 
make you a good customer. You may be a point or 
two high, or a dollar a thousand over what he bought 
at last, but you have told him prices were looking up, 
and the demand was increasing. He might tell you that 
you are high, but that makes no difference to a sales- 
man who is trying to make a reputation for himself, 
and money for his house. He’s got the best goods in 
the world.and the best house back of him, and it is watch- 
ing him. The house wants him to win, and he’s going 
to win, and he can’t do it by cutting the price or 
selling below cost of production or at unprofitable prices. 
He’s a new salesman; he has got to learn how to sell 
his company’s goods at prices it has given; it wants 
only what’s right. If he doesn’t do that, he has failed, 
but he is not going to fail, because he’s going to make 
this prospect feel that he had better buy to-day—to- 
morrow the price may be higher; and when the new 
salesman has learned how to do that he has learned 
salesmanship, and the kind that isn’t necessarily born 
in him. It is made by application of common sense, 
good judgment and keen observation. 


Should Avoid Braggartism. 


A young salesman should particularly avoid brag- 
gadocio. There is a difference between giving the im- 
pression of being successful and talking about it falsely. 





JOHN W. ANDERSON, CHICAGO; 
Winner of Third Prize in the Salesmen’s Contest. 


By well chosen, truthful expressions one can convey 
success... On the other hand, very seldcm does a man 
fool anybody but himself if he’ boasts of how many 
ears he has sold, if there isn’t a semblance of truth in 
it. He will at least know he has or has not, and so 
will his house. I think a young salesman should try 
to be known as a square-dealing, prompt, dependable 
fellow among the trade and his fellow salesmen, rather 
than a good pool or billiard player—a clean, wholesome, 
earnest business man, whom his friends of :the road 


would like to speak well of to the trade, rather than 


one whom they would refer to as a ‘‘warm member’’ 
or a ‘‘hot sport.’? Much time is spent traveling, and 
between business hours on the road, and this is the time 
in which a man makes or loses a reputation. Good men 
often fall into these mistakes, but if the same discre- 
tion and judgment necessary to become a good sales- 
man are used on these occasions, they will land where 
they justly belong. 

If he should find a customer out of sorts—and many 
of them are at times, caused perhaps by some local busi- 
ness condition or by some physical ailment—be an actor; 
he may feel just as badly as the customer—human nature 
is subject to such tendencies, but he can not afford to 
show them, and he had better not call upon a customer 
if he feels that way. Go out and take a long walk, mix 
with people, forget your ill feelings, or control them, 
but don’t show them. 

First of all, you must get your prospect in a recep- 
tive mood, and that is where riding his hobby with him 
comes in; it may be golf, or baseball, or horses, or boat- 
ing, history, theater, or war—whatever it is, that’s the 


way to get the fusil oi] out of his spirits. He would be 
a poor man indeed if he would not listen to your story 
for a few moments after you had shown excellent 
patience and agreeableness. Every man you can get to 
the point where you can quote or talk business isn’t going 
to give vou an order, but don’t be so disappointed as to 
show it. You may be disappointed, but never let him 
know it. Show, or indicate, of course, that you would 
be greatly pleased if you could book him, but after you 
are satisfied he does not want to buy, leave him in per- 
fect order. Don’t give him the impression that he has 
made a great mistake. On the contrary, give him the 
impression that he knows his own business best. Thank 
him for the consideration he has shown you, solicit his 
further favors, say good-by with ‘a smile. The order 
may be in your mail at the next town, or sent direct to 
your house with a compliment about its representative. 
You will find him much eas‘er to approach next time, but 
don’t impose on his friendship. Always.remember there 
are other good salesmen behind you.-Save your reputa- 
tion—don’t spoil it, and above all‘ things, don’t grow 
lax and call a customer yours*be@ause he-gives you an 
order; he is anybody’s who has the goods, the price, and 
the faculty of inspiring his confidence, so keep eternally 
at it, trying to qualify into not only a salesman of 
ordinary caliber, but a top-notcher. It will show in 
your salary check which class you are in. Try never to 
lose a customer by any act of your own, and if the 
house does, become the intermediator, hear his side and 
its. Be frank, fair with both; settle on that basis, and 
you will have a satisfied customer and a lucky employer. - 


Be honest with your house always. It knows what 
you have to contend with. You don’t have to tell it 
you spent the whole evening with a customer trying to 
land an order, any more than you would tell it you were 
not called at 7 in the mornine, although you left a call 
for then. The net result will tell. Do business when 
the customer’s hours are convenient; don’t try to create 
office hours for yourself. The actual time you are forced 
to loaf on the road is too much; work every hour you can, 
when the customer is willing. If you leave these things 
to the house to tell you, it will soon find a man to take 
your place. JOHN W. ANDERSON. 





WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 


L. H. Bowman, sales manager of the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., is in Virginia, where. he 
will spend several weeks, working -off the after effects 
of an attack of malaria, which kept him in the hospital 
for a period. 


Leroy Oleott, who has been with the Roke Lake 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has joined the staff of 
the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Oleott, who is well known in the lumber busi- 
ness, will have his headquarters in Louisville. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., is on a selling trip through the East. 
He left early in the month and is not expected back 
until early next week. He has been in Pittsburgh, Bal- 
timore, New York, Philadelphia and other eastern cities 
and sént word home that he has met with considerable 
success in securing orders. 





LOOKING AHEAD. 
The buyer -failed to see the point the salesman tried to 
make, 
About es sense of buying now and said “For goodness’ 
ake! 


You don't appear to realize that.when I say I can't 
By that I mean that trade just now is closing up my plant. 


“Suppose that I should buy a car, when business is so slow, 

And-have it lying on the yard. have you a thing to show 

The justice of an outlay .of some badly needed ci ash? 

I agen ay know your business, but tome, you're talking 
ras 


Then yf 3 salesman talked statistics. of the harvest in the 
all, 

Of how-it gets the preference of every single haul, 

“T'll tell you,” said he, earnestly, “your hindsight ought to 
prove a 

The trouble getting lumber in when cotton starts to move.” 


ae” said “good-by” and grabbed his hat and started for the 
oor, 

Convinced that he'd be wasting time to reason any more. 
The buver, though, with smiling face, prevented further 


Ps 
ght, 
Remarking as he waved him back, 


“You're right, old man, 
you're right. 


“Tt’s well that I remember, we were working overtime, 

The orders came a’ pouring in and everything sublime 

Until the foreman failed to note, the little stock we had, 
And there were we; I'll tell you, we were up against it bad. 


“We worked the wires *rr and near and offered prices high, 
We simply had to have the stock, a case of do or die. 

But roads were shipping harvest crops. and lumber had to 
I swore I never would again, be caught in such a state. 


“And yet I almost did it. just because we’re running slack, 
But just the same, I’m glad you came and glad I called you 


back. 
Just = — down for twenty cars, the usual terms, you 


Take off rod hat and let us chat and smoke before you go.’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A. E. BREITENSTEIN. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL YARD MANAGERS’ CONVENTION. 


Business and Pleasure Interspersed — Discussion of Retail Costs—The Auto In the Lumber Business — Collections 
and Advertising—Athletic Sports and Prizes. 


The Wilbur Lumber Co., a well-known line-yard con- 
cern baving headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis., and 17 
yards in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois and Indi- 
ana, got its line-yard man- 
| agers together on Wednes 
| day, Thursday and Friday, 
| 
| 





August 14-16, for its sev- 
enth annual convention. Be- 
sides these managers a 
number of the office and 
factory men of the com- 
pany were in attendance at 
the session at various times 
and there were a number 
of visitors, representing 
chiefly various sources of 
supply. Among the more 
prominent of these were 
Fred Pottratz, of the Mid- 
land Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Minneapolis, a _  con- 
temporary line-yard con- 
cern, who was an invited 
HAWLEY WILBUR'S ARMS guest; Mr. Schenck, of 
GUT SUNBURNT. the National Brick Co.; 
Mr. Allison, of the Illinois 
Brick Co., and Messrs. Bartlett and Mick, of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co. The only lumber newspaper 
man present was a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, who was also in attendance at the previous 
=nnual convention. 

On Wednesday morning the out-of-town visitors 
dropped in and were informally received at the head 
office of the company in the Pabst Building. The entire 
party went to the Maryland Hotel, which was the head- 
quarters of the occasion, and there had luncheon together 
in a private room. Following this the first business 
session of the convention was held in the afternoon, 
with Ray Wilbur presiding. Hawley Wilbur was also 
present and took an active part in the meeting and 
George H. Wilbur, the patriarch of the concern, looking 
a8 vigorous and energetic as he did a year ago, was pres 
ent at the opening but soon excused himself to attend te 
other matters. 

There were two subjects down for discussion at this 
session, both of them of great interest to the retail trade 
in general. Preceding the regular order of business, 
however, Mr. Schenck, of the National Brick Co., was 
called upon and made a very interesting talk upon the 
matters of manufacturing common Chicago building 
brick, the technical characteristic of the product, ani 
what he considered proper methods of merchandising. 
He claimed for the National Brick Co. that it was the 
originator of the policy of protecting the retail dealer. 
which policy has now become general with competitors, 
the price to a contractor or a user always being a smal! 
differential above the price made to the building mate 
rial dealer. : 

Following Mr. Schenck’s talk, Hawley Wilbur con- 
ducted a discussion on the subject ‘‘What Does Our 
Business Cost Us?’’ This was a very interesting talk 
He named, item by item, a large number of commodities 
handled by the yards and asked the various managers 
present to give their ideas as to what it cost to handle 
them in and out of the yard. On hard coal Burlington 
and West Allis suggested 50 cents; on soft coal Lowell, 
Ind., gave 40 cents; Burlington, Wis., 50 cents; North 
Lake, 25 cents. It was explained that these differences 
of costs related chiefly to the portions of coal which 
farmers came in and hauled themselves, thus saving 
handling and delivery charge. On coke West Allis gave 
75 cents, Burlington 50 cents. On cement Burlingtor 
and West Allis gave 10 cents and North Lake 12 cents. 
On kindling wood McHenry quoted $1.50 a hundred as 
handling cost, and West Allis agreed it was not far 
from that. On brick of all kinds Dixon estimated 30 
cents; West Allis 60 cents, Burlington 75 cents. Sewer 
pipe averaged 1 ¢ent a foot, concurred in by West Allis 
and Burlington. On plaster West Allis estimated 50 
cents a ton and North Lake 40 cents. On lime Dixon 
estimated 2 cents; Burlington 4 cents, North Lake 3 
cents. On lath West Allis gave 10 cents, Honey Creek 
25 cents, including delivery. cost. McHenry agreed in 
this, while North Lake figured on 15 cents. On shingles 











THEY WENT BY SPECIAL TROLLEY. 








the estimates ranged from 10 cents to 15 cents; on posts 
1 cent; on roofing 5 cents a square. 

Mr. Hawley Wilbur then pulled some figures on the 
assembly which he stated were compiled on the basis of 
the Waukesha yard, where practically everything is de 
livered. The quantities handled for this yard for a 
given period were known, and by applying his figures to 
the costs on miscellaneous materials and also applying to 
the total lumber handled a handling cost of 57 cents a 
thousand feet it figured up to $17,000, which were the 
actual costs of doing business at that point for the 
period under review. This showed pretty clearly that on 
the whole the figures which he gave were very close, 
although not actual costs by departments of merchandise, 
and if they were too high in some cases it must mean 
that they were too low in others. 

The following is the list as read by Hawley Wilbur. 
It will be of interest to get the ideas of other retailers 
on these figures under average conditions: 


Hard coal, $1. Sewer pipe, aver- Shingles, 25 cents 
Soft coal, $1. age 3 cents & a thousand. 
Coke, $1. foot. Posts, 3 cents each. 
Cement, 25 cents. Plaster, $2 a ton. Roofing, 20 cents a 
Kindling wood, Lime, 7 cents a square, 

$1.50 a cord. bushel. Lumber, average 
Brick, $2 a thou- Lath, 50 cents a $5 a thousand. 

sand. thousand. 


By allowing $500 as a handling cost on miscellaneous 
items not above listed this comes out very closely to the 
actual aggregate costs of the yard. 

Mr. Wilbur also stated in discussing this subject that 
in filling some school contracts for coal, which were 
hauled direct from the cars, they had found that it had 
cost them 47 cents a ton for several years to make this 
one handling. One year they made a special effort to 
reduce this handling cost and got it down to 464 cents. 


Discussion as to Figures. 


There was some very animated discussion on Mr. Wil- 
bur’s figures, as in some instances they were three times 





THEN THEY TOOK THE PACKARD TRUCK. 


as high as the estimate of local yard managers. Mr. 
Pottratz was requested to give the experience of his com 
pany, and stated that he would have been glad to bring 
his cost figures with him had he known this discussion 
was to come up. They had gone into this matter care- 
fully for a number of years and insofar as he could re 
member cost figures they corresponded fairiy well with 
those which Mr. Wilbur quoted. “He remembered, for 
instance, that their average cost of unloading lumber 
from the car and placing it in the yard was 56 cents a 
thousand feet. 

There was then a very interesting talk upon the value 
of the automobile as a part of the equipment of a retail 
lumberyard. The Wilbur Lumber Co. has been making 
a very interesting experiment in this direction during 
the past year. At the meeting a year ago Hawley Wil 
bur gave an account of his experience in hiring an auto 
mobile for the purpose of taking occasional trips into 
the country and visiting farmers and picking up building 
information and impossible direct orders. Following up 
that suggestion the company has, during the past year, 
purchased some five or six automobiles for various yard 
managers and tried them out. Some two or three dif- 
ferent makes of light cars have been tried in this way, 
but one make appeared to be generally considered the 
one which could be operated at the lowest average cost 
per mile, including tire upkeep. There were one or two 
vard managers among those who have not been supplied 
with automobiles who did not appear to think that they 
would be of special value because of the periods of the 
vear when it is impractical to use them. During such 
periods of bad roads, however, very little travel would 
be done for the purpose of soliciting new business ever: 
with a horse and buggy, and the idle maintenance cost 
of an automobile is very small while a horse continues 
to eat his regular rations. On the whole, the tentative 
experience of the year warrants the belief that the com- 
pany will make further investments of this sort for some 
more of its managers at the more important points. 
Charles Stafford especially urged the value of. the auto- 
mobile in the collecting of accounts where pérsonal. visi- 
tation is desirable as soon as it is seen that no attention 
is paid to statements of. account by mail. 

In this connection it may be stated also that the com- 
pany has in operation at Waukesha a 3-ton Packard 


delivery truck which Hawley Wilbur states has thus far 
cost $7.61 a day to operate, including labor and such re- 
pairs as have thus far oc- 
curred. This, of course, in- 
eluded no allowance or re- 
serve for increasing cost 
for general repairs, and 
does not indicate what the 
daily cost of operation may 
be over the life of the ma- 
chine. In practice, however, 
it has been found that the 
truck will not only do the 
work of three teams with 
drivers but that it is pos- 
sible to take business and 
care for it which could not 
bé handled at all by team 
(delivery. In the case of a 
hotel fire at some distance, 
for instance, it was neces- 
sary to rebuild the din- 
ing room as a rush order, 
and by the use of the truck 
it was possible to place the material on the job as fast 
as carpenters could work it, while it would have been 
difficult or impossible to do this with horses on the length 
of haul involved in this case. Such a truck has also cer- 
tain advertising value, carrying the impression to the 
public of progressiveness and uptodateness on the part of 
the retail yard which uses it. The chassis only of this 
truck was purchased from the manufacturer, the body 
being made and added by the Wilbur Lumber Co. Several 
officers of the company expressed themselves to the effect 
that within a tew years horses wil practically be done 
away with in all lumber yards which have a sufficient 
amount of business to warrant the employment of a 
motor truck. 

This ended the day’s discussion of business, and 
the party again dined together as guests of the company 
and afterward went to the Majestic Theater in a body 
and witnessed a bill made up of high-class vaudeville 
specialties. 


THURSDAY’S ENTERTAINMENT AND OUTING. 


When the party started out from Milwaukee Thurs- 
day morning by special trolley car for Waukesha the 
weather was gloomy and toreatening rain. Soon, how- 
ever, the sun came out and the day, while comfortably 
cool, was a cloudless one thereafter. At Waukesha a 
stop of half an hour was made to visit the office and 
yards there and get some of the accouterments for the 
athletic sports of the day. The party then proceeded by 
trolley to Delafield, where tke 3-ton Packard truck was 
in waiting, having been fitted with some planking seats 
for the occasion. It was quickly loaded with 5,980 
pounds of mankind, tall and short, old and young, fat 
and lean, an average of almost exactly 160 pounds 
apiece for the number that were on the truck, there 
being also three or four private automobiles which car- 
ried some of the local visitors. 

In this way the party proceeded to the nicely arranged 
ball grounds of St. John’s Military Academy, which 
were used for one of the hottest games of baseball which 
have thus far this season escaped being inscribed upon 
the official records of the American game. Again the 
old feud between the jineyard managers and the factory 
and office employees broke forth afresh, and there is no 
telling just when this baseball game would have ended 
had it not been for the announcement of dinner, with 
which the game was called. This was either the seventh 
or eighth inning, the official score being somewhat indefi- 
nite. At any rate the game was tied 7 to 7 with the 
lineyard managers still entitled to their half inning, and 
they went in and made a run, and once more victory 
perched on their banner. Charles Hostler acted as um- 
pire and nearly incited a riot by various rank decisions, 
which, however, were no worse than some of the antics 
of the players. The crowd were there to have fun rather 
than to play ball and acted accordingly. 

The party proceeded again by motor to a little coun- 
try hotel, where they found a long table spread upon a 
vine-covered, screened, second-story porch, the tables also 
being decorated with daisies, coreopsis and other country 
flowers. George H. Wilbur sat at the head of the table 








NOT HIS REGULAR JOB. 














VISITED WAUKESHA OFFICE AND YARD. © 
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and at the foot sat T. Buckley, traveling salesman for 
the Wilbur Lumber Co., who also nominated and elected 
himself as toastmaster at the close of the banquet, and 
called upon various of those present for speeches or anec- 


dotes. The entire list of those who sat at the table was 
as follows: 

T. Buckley. A. B. Carson. A. E. Schiek. 

F. C. Wilbur. Harry Wilber. Floyd Covalt. 

Mr. Wilcox. Ed. Deschamps. Mr. Bartlett. 


W. H. Walker. Charles Moline. 

E. E. Mick. Wylie Hubbard. 
Charles Cook. A. E. Severson. 

H. J. Vos. L. E. Utter. 

Bert Carson. Mr. Houghton. 
George H. Wilbur. 


Lou Taggart, 
Robert Blackbur, 
James Hargen. 
A. B. Bear. 

W. Kubler. 

Ray Wilbur, 


W. H. Ritter. H. W. Harms. Charles Hostler. 

A. J. Moxell. L. J. Minninger. Fred Millies. 
Charles Stafford. E. Grund. Charles Reuschlein, 
Charles Boyden. R. Schillinger. Walter Jordan. 
Will Schneider, F. E. Ellithorp. Hawley B. Wilbur. 
H. B. Miller. A. H. Wilbur. Albert B. Cone. 


F. T. Furlong, Walter Orth. 

The main feature of the bill of fare was fried chicken, 
although there were so many other good things from 
the farm garden as to leave some confusion in the mind 
of one trying to remember all the items. Following the 
dessert a number of those present were called upon and 
responded briefly, among these being Messrs. Furlong, 
Bartlett, Deschamps, Hostler, Stafford, Cone, Taggart 
and Hawley Wilbur. 

Competitive Events. 


Following the luncheon the party proceeded to the 

country home of R. W. Houghton, president of the Wil- 
bur Lumber Co., where they were greeted by his charm- 
ing wife, Mr. Houghton having already joined the party 
at dinner. Here there was a little informal playing of 
baseball and pitching of quoits before the more formal 
athletic events were announced. These included walking 
events for young men and old men, standing broad jump, 
running high jump, 3-legged race, duration contest stand- 
ing on head, ete. For each and every event beautiful 
prizes had been provided by host and hostess, and two 
of the winners constituting the 3-legged pair in the 3- 
legged race were about to toss up with each other as to 
which would get the prize when they were surprised to 
learn that this had been anticipated and that in this 
event there were duplicate prizes in both the first and 
second class. These prizes consisted largely of silver 
‘ases with turned ebony foundations, each suitably en- 
graved with the name of the event. There were, how- 
ever, also pencils, corkscrews and other beautiful objects 
of jewelry for personal use, all very beautiful and appro- 
priate. In the walking event there was a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to just what the line of de- 
mareation might be between a walk and a run. This 
point was rather closely limited in the young men’s 
event, but in the old men’s event George H. Wilbur. 
gray haired but agile, was the first to reach the goal and 
no one questioned the legitimacy of the mighty strides 
which took him there. The running high jump was a 
very interesting contest, which narrowed itself down 
finally as between Albert Schick, yard manager at Mar- 
shall, Wis., and W. H. Jordan, yard manager at Spring- 
field, Wis. ‘The crossbar finally went up to 52 inches 
before Mr. Jordan dropped out and Mr. Schick, after 
several attempts, succeeded in clearing it amid the ap- 
plause of the entire company. Mr. Jordan, however, was 
prominent in the prize awards, obtaining three, as also 
did Herbert J. Vos, the youngest member of the Wilbur 
business family, having acquired the managership at 
Silver Lake, Wis., during the past year. While it is not 
the intention here to set down and categorically enter 
the names of all those who contested nor of all the vic- 
tors, it would surely be too brief an account of the affair 
which did not set down in the most definite way the fact 
that Lou H. Taggart, the popular manager of the yard 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., led all the rest in the length of 
time during which he was able to stand with his head 
imbedded in the verdure of the lawn with his feet waving 
wildly back and forth in the pale afternoon sunshine. 
If that afternoon sunshine had been less pale this record 
would have been adorned with a snapshot of Mr. Taggart 
in the act of winning the prize for this event, but news- 
paper work often brings one face to face with such dis- 
appointments. 

The closing feature of the athletic events was the tug- 
of-war. Here Wisconsin was pitted against Illinois and 
Indiana, and here again Wisconsin once more was victo- 
rious in pulling its opponents off their feet. 

In these and other ways did these half hundred peo- 
ple spend a most pleasant afternoon at this most beau- 
tiful country place. There were some who lingered in 
the zone of fire of a Victrola primed with the latest pop- 
ular airs, and another popular spot was the refreshment 
room, where beer and coffee and buttermilk and various 
drinks, soft and not so soft, were constantly dispensed, 
with sandwiches of various kinds. At 5 o’clock the party 
bade adieu to their hosts and departed. This year al! 
the officers of the company were present, including Jo- 
seph Kerwer, vice president, who came out in his car 
especially for the occasion. The main party returned to 
Milwaukee by the same conveyance which brought them 
out, although a considerable number of them made the 
entire trip in the half dozen or more automobiles which 
had run from the city. 

There were a number of the party who were ready to 
retire early upon their return to the hotel, but a_ consid- 
erable proportion of the entire number made up another 
theater party for the evening. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S BUSINESS SESSION. 


The closing session of the convention on Friday morn- 
ing was presided over by Ray Wilbur and was an inter- 
esting one. Much of the time was taken up, .however, 
with observations and criticisms on behalf of the main 
office, discussion of bookkeeping forms, ete. Mr. Allison, 
of the Illinois Brick _Co., who had been unable to arrive 


at the opening session, made a very brief talk on behalf — 


of his company, and some of the yard managers con- 
tributed some very practical observations, Mr. Orth, of 











KEEBLER PITCHED FOR THE YARD MANAGERS. 


North Lake, Wis., told the results of holding a number 
of Farmers’ Fair days last spring, at which an auctioneer 
was provided to auction off anything which the farmer 
wished to bring in for sale in the way of produce, stock, 
farm machinery or household goods or anything of the 
sort. In each instance this attracted a considerable 
number of farmers, and while the plan was suspended 
during the busy summer months it is their intention to 
resume it again in the fall. 

A. J. Moxell, of Lowell, Ind., stated that concrete 
building blocks were now being made at his yard at a 
cost of about 7 cents each, retailing at 12 cents to 14 
cents. The manufacturing cost includes 3 cents labor 
cost upon contract, which would be lowered if a portion 
of the regular labor of the yard could be utilized in this 
direction. Mr. Bartlett, of the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment O©o., also made an excellent talk on the importance 
of good roads and told the present status of the good 
roads movement in Wisconsin. In that state $350,000 
annually has been appropriated by the legislature to be 
divided pro rata with taxation among the counties which 
apply and qualify for their apportionment. The money 
must be expended under the supervision of a competent 
engineer. Mr. Bartlett said that most people thought 
that they could do three things: Build a’road or run a 
newspaper or a hotel. Roads which answer satisfactorily 
for horse travel of any sort will soon be ground up and 
blown up in dust by the action of automobiles. Ordi- 
nary macadam road is quickly worn in this way, but 
macadamized pavement, in which cement is used in 
proper proportions and by a dry binder thoroughly rolled 
down, will very successfully resist this sucking action of 
automobile tires. An improved road of this sort being 
built in Milwaukee will cost about $10,000 and is 
in itself an cbject lesson in road building. Such roads 
can be put down anywhere in the state for about $1 2 
yard, although depending largely upon the accessibility 
of the coarse material. The commercial importance of 
good roads is, of course, as great to the retail lumber- 
man as to any other merchant. or business man and he 
should especially be interested because as a-handler of 
cement the quantity to be used in this direction locally 
must mean business for him. 

Hawley Wilbur and Ray Wilbur followed Mr. Bartlett 
in a suggestion that the cement people—if/ they would— 
could do more to protect the retail building material 
dealer in his trade instead of quoting direct to the con- 
tractor or consumer at the same or lower prices as is 
often done. Mr. Bartlett in reply said that the cement 
business is so cut up at the present time and so many 
people are in it who will not conform to business ethics 
that it has been found impossible to place the trade upon 
such a basis. Messrs. Wilbur pointed out that the uni- 
versal differential between tke contractor’s price and the 
consumer’s price is a very small one in the brick busi- 
ness and said that whenever the cement people got their 
business upon such a basis they would find it easier to 
enlist the active cooperation of the dealer in preaching 
the virtues of cement. 

In this connection E. E. Mick, of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., who was also present, called attention 
to the fact that in each and every case where a sale was 
made direct to the contractor or consumer the retail 
dealer in whose territory the instance happened was in 
each case protected by a commission on the sale. This 
was not denied by any of those present and was con- 
ceded by Ray Wilbur who, however, stated that this com- 
mission—5 cents & barrel—is a very small one. 


Adoption of Resolutions. 


At the close of the business meeting the resolutions 
committee, which had been appointed at the first session, 
brought in the following resolutions which were enthu- 
siastically adopted: 

To the Officers and Managers of the Wilbur Lumber Company: 


Your committee on resolutions is pleased to submit these 
We believe this, the seventh annual convention, 


few remarks. 











WATCHING WINNING RUN. ROOTERS, THAT'S ALL. 


has been one of the best of our annuals, in the way of sub- 
jects discussed, the attendance of the representatives of the 
many lines handled by the company, in being honored by 
mayors, and, we are especially pleased that all of the officers 
of the Wilbur Lumber Co. 

could be with us at the home 
of our president, Mr. Hough- 
ton. We believe that what 
our managers may lack in 
business they make up in 
their splendid showing on 
the athletic field. We most | 
heartily congratulate our- 
selves in the interest our 
president’s charming wife 
takes in our contests, and we 
are proud indeed of the 
beautiful tokens distributed 
among the winners of these | 
contests, We also feel safe 
and sure that we will not be 
allowed to lag or linger in 
our work, as our George H. | 
Wilbur gave good evidence 
that he had lots of hustle in 
him in the way he hustled 
for the championship cup in 
his contest. 

We, as managers, are in- 
debted to Ray Wilbur for the 
many ways in which he has made it instructive, comfortable 
and enjoyable at this convention. As chaperons to a wild 
and ambitious lot of men in a gay city, we were cleverly 
guided by C. Reuschlein and Frank Gumb. 

We all extend to our companion, Mr. Ritter, our deepest 
sympathy in the going from him of his wife; and now be it 

Resolved, That this convention has been a decided success 
in all of the different ways; and be it 

Resolved, That if the officers of our company deem it wise 
to hold a convention the coming year the managers heartily 
join with them. 








A. E. SEVERSON BATTING. 


W. S. KEEBLER, 
A. J. MOXELL, 
Cc. STAFFORD. 


The convention then adjourned but the entire party 
again took lunch together, after which most of them 
left by early trains, all agreeing that it had been one 
of the most successful that this aggressive and up-to-date 
lineyard company has ever promoted. 





ON THE CLYDE RIVER. 
[Special correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


GLASGOW, ScoTLAND, Aug. 17.—The board of trade returns 
to the end of June compare favorably with last year’s and 
most of the principal items of British trade show increases. 
The timber imports amounted to £2,698,207 for June, com- 
pared with £2,642,478 the previous year, thus showing an 
increase of 2.1 per cent which while not large is still on the 
right side. 

Owing to the firm state of the American markets and the 
great domestic requirements there coupled with the high 
freights which seem to be well maintained and show no 
prospect of easing, prices are firm and so far there have not 
been such enormous shipments as to flood the market and 
cause a fall in price in any of the regularly used woods. 

Shipbuilding—the great mainstay of Clyde prosperity— 
is still in a flourishing condition and there is a fairly 
satisfactory amount of work being done in coal mining and 
in the iron and steel industries. The housebuilding trade is 
still depressed although there are one or two more hopeful 
signs in the real estate market. 

The furniture manufacturers are moderately busy and are 
consuming an average quantity of hardwood and mahogany 
and fair prices are being realized. 

With regard to imports very little material arrived during 
July, which is fortunate, as almost all factories, mills and 
public works are closed from 10 days to a fortnight during 
that month to afford the employees their annual vacations. 
The steamship Valetta arrived toward the end of the month 
from Baltimore and Newport News with a-fair amount of 
hardwoods, sawn and in the log. : 

Wagon oak planks are in good demand and practically all 
parcels have been disposed of. Most of these arrivals were 
of course on contract. : 

Plain oak boards also have found ready buyers and fair 
prices have been obtained. The market has been somewhat 
bare of better grades of oak and good cars therefore are 
not difficult to dispose of. ‘ 

Poplar boards in the lower grades are also selling and 
prices are firm but there is still a dullness in the demand 
and price obtainable for ones and twos, particularly 18’ to 
23’ and 24-inch and up in width. This may be partly due to 
the fact that the demand for these broad boards has eased 
off in the United States and shippers are pressing consign- 
ments on a market here which does not require them. 

Oak planks for furniture work are also moving—the entire 
oak market seems to be in a buoyant condition. Whether 
this will continue is hard to say. 

Canadian shipments also are firm and prices for spruce 
deals show a considerable hardening tendency. These woods 
also have felt the increase in freights and Baltic shipments 
of spruce and pine are also very much dearer than last 
season. 

Birch logs have been arriving freely and while most ship- 
ments have been disposed of a good stock is in merchants 
hands. Birch planks are scarce and any — of gdod 
quality should find a ready sale at good prices. 

Other classes of timber are moving, although in some 
lines such as white pine the demand is not great. Sales 
reported recently cover teak in log and timber, pitch pine 
(yellow pine), Oregon pine and mahogany. 

“The most encouraging feature of the market is the demand 
for goods ex-vessel and there is every indication that the 
American hardwood market will continue firm for some time. 

ee a i 
JULY CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF HEMLOCK AND 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS. 

Wausau, Wis., Aug. 21.—The following comparative 
statement of cut and shipments in July, 1912, and July, 
1911, has been sent to its members by the secretary 
6f*the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers 


Association: 


» M Feet Shipped, M Feet 
Cut ee upp 








1912 noni acts 1911 
eb eaievn aes 39,095 y é 

— wedded sobes 321 ‘ RR P S78 
E TOOG. .ccvccces 1,296 ,292 
Biren cing ceoseeeeeeed 984 4,594 6,171 
; rere york 1,900 1,307 1,705 
Maple ....--ewesee , 4,324 580 5,699 
rarer 43 178 216 
Mixed ..cccccccccece 1,777 4,269 3,970 
All hardwoods ....- 18,645 16,411 21,731 
Totals .,....... 52,740 59,772 65,604 





Decrease in hemlock cut, 10 per cent. ’ 
Increase in hemlock shipments, 36 per cent. 
Decrease in hardwood cut, 17 per. cent. 
Increase in hardwood shipments, 26 per cent. 
Decrease in total cut, 12 per cent. 

Increase in total shipments, 32 per cent. 





A firm on the Pacific coast makes inquiry for names 
of concerns that can supply hickory axles, oak wagon 
tongues and other wagon stock in earload lots for de- 
livery on the Pacific coast..-The-name of this inquirer 
ean be had upon request addressed to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 
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MEN WHO MANAGE THE COMMISSARIES MEET. 


Third Annual Convention of the National Commissary Managers’ Association Held at Cincinnati and a Wide Variety 
of Helpful Topics Ably Discussed—Attendance Large and Entertainment Generous. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 20.—The third annual meeting 
ot the National Commissary Managers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order 


sAL CONV at 10 a. m. today by 

NY mul President Alfred Evans, of 

A ELIGL LD e \2. Orvisburg, Miss., in the 
“Gust 20-22. 


convention hall of the 
Sinton hotel, with an at- 
tendance of nearly 300. 

Before proceeding with 
the regular program 8S. 8. 
MeCormick, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., manager of 
the Kingsport Mercantile 
Co., offered an invocation. 

The convention was 
welcomed to the city, in 
the absence of the mayor, 
by Vice Mayor Simeon 
M. Johnston, and on be- 
half of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Association. 

C. C. Johnson, of Gray- 
sonia, Ark., responded to 
the addresses of weleome 
on behalf of, the associa- 
tion. 


Officers’ Reports. 


President Evans in a 
brief report reviewed the 
growth of the association 
from a membership of 
fewer than a dozen to 
over eleven hundred. In 
closing he suggested that 
all members cooperate 
with the officers in bring- 
ing the membership up to 
2,000. 

After making a number 
of announcements Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Tracy D. 
Luccock, of Chicago, IIl., in 
a brief annual report dis- 
eussed the activities of 
the association, touching pon the many benefits accru- 
ing to managers through membership. Also he out- 
lined and commented upon the excellent entertain- 
ment program provided by local merchants. In con- 
clusion he predicted that the association would become 
the most influential retail organization in America. 

Following the reading of the Secretary’s report the 
President announced the appointment of committees 
on nominations, auditing and resolutions. 





Relation of Store to Company. 

The next number on the program was an address 
by W. H. Hopkins, of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer of the New River Lumber Co., of Norma, Tenn. Mr. 
Hopkins laid special emphasis upon the importance 
of commissary management in determining the sen- 





timent of employees toward the industrial company. 
The speaker also recommended good system in the 
commissary. 

Community Development. 

S. A. Clemons, of Chicago, Ill., of the AMErIcAN LUM- 
BERMAN, next addressed the convention on ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Commissary Manager to the Community.’’ The 
speaker discussed his subject wholly from the viewpoint 
of the direct personal influence that the manager can 
bring to bear upon those in his community. 

President Evans followed with an address on ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Commissary Management.’’ Mr. Evans covered 
his subject very comprehensively, touching somewhat 
in detail upon the numerous problems that confront 
the manager. 

Association Possibilities. 


The next address, on ‘‘The Possibilities of the 
National Commissary Managers’ Association,’’ was 
delivered by Herbert Moss, of Manning, Tex., commis- 
sary manager for the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. The 
speaker, after reviewing the wonderful accomplish- 
ments of the association and informing his hearers 
regarding the magnitude of the commissary field, de- 
clared that the organization has but just fairly 
started on its career of growth and influence. 

The session then adjourned. 

Wednesday Morning. 

President Evans called the second day’s session 
of the convention to order at 10:30 Wednesday morn- 
ing. The first number on the program was a report 
by C. C. Christal, of Donner, La. chairman of a 





THOMAS R. CRUMPLER, TWIN BRANCH, W. VA.; 
Elected President. 


a 


special committee to determine ‘‘What Constitutes a 
Good Store Manager.’’ Mr. Christal’s report com- 
prised a detailed explanation of his methods of han- 
dling the business of which he has charge, that of 
the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd. Also 
the speaker read parts of a report sent in by Craigie 
S. Sharp, of Bulwinkle, Cal., commissary manager of 
the Little River Redwood Co., and a member of the 
special committee. 


Cost of Doing Business. 

A series of five-minute talks was begun by C. C. 
Jackson, of Graysonia, Ark., who spoke on ‘‘The 
Cost of Doing Business.’’ A number of members 
discussed the subject somewhat further from various 
angles, the consensus being that the cost of doing 
business bears so close a relation to the volume of 
business transacted that it is a different problem 
with each store. A discussion of the closely related 
subject, ‘‘How to Mark Cost Correctly,’’ was started 
by IF. M. Meadows, of Wallsend, Ky. This subject 
proved to have a great deal of interest to managers 
and a number participated in the discussion. Short 
discussions of each of the following subjects were 
indulged in: ‘‘Handling Invoices,’’? ‘‘Keeping Sys- 
tematic Record of Goods Bought,’’ ‘‘ Handling Shoes, ’’ 
‘*Proportion of Stock Carried to Capital Invested,’’ 
‘*Advantages of Using Coupon Books,’’ ‘‘ Parcel Post.’’ 
Post;’” 

As not more than one-half of the program for this 
session had heen covered when it was time for noon 
adjournment, it was decided to hold another session 
in the afternoon. The session then adjourned to 3 
o’clock p. m. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

The opening number on the afternoon program was 
a paper on ‘‘ Arguments for Doing Strictly Cash Busi- 
ness,’’ prepared by Frank R. Anderson, of the Ohio 
Trading Co., Columbus, Ohio. As Mr. Anderson was 
unable to ke present his paper was read by H. P. 
Picou, of Burton, La. Another subject that excited 
considerable discussion was ‘‘Prices for Goods Used 
by Store Employees.’’ Sentiment seemed to be di- 
vided on the subject. While most managers are sup- 
plied with goods at cost, those who have tried both 
ways throught it worked well also to charge the same 
prices to all employees, making special concessions 
to none. 

Buying ‘‘Futures.’’ 

Opinions differed widely as to the advisability of 
buying ‘‘futures.’’ While a great many do take 
‘*flyers’’ on some of the staples, yet in general the 
belief appeared to be that it is wise to buy in mod- 
erate amounts as neéded rather than in large quan- 
tities on speculation. ‘‘Getting the Best Results Out 
of Clerks’? also came in for warm discussion, the 
general consensus being that many clerks are under- 
paid. 

A paper prepared by W. H. Smith, of Red Jacket, 
W. Va., on ‘‘Prizes and Premiums,’’ was read by C. C. 
Christal, of Donner, La., owing to the inability of Mr. 
Smith to be present at the convention. Mr. Smith stated 
that his experience had convinced him that premiums and 





MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THEIR THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD IN THE HOTEL SINTON, 
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ptize contests were not profitable and advisable. 
A. M. Corbus, of Oglesby, Ill, also read a paper on 
premiums, relating some of his experiences in their 
use. Most of those present were opposed to the ese 
of premiums and coupon schemes. 


Display of Goods. 

R. A. Kidd, of Willmar, Ark., read an ‘excellent 
paper on the ‘‘Display of Stock,’’? in which he 
declared that goods are half sold when prominently 
and attractively displayed. The speaker touched 
upon window display, show cases, bargain counters, 
laying special emphasis upon cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. In his scheme of cleanliness he would include 
clerks and other employees, recommending the wear- 
ing of white clothing especially ky persons working 
in the meat market. 

W. L. Evans, of Bassett, Ark., gave a very interest- 
ing talk on ‘‘ Meeting Mail Order Competition.’’ The 
secret of meeting this competition, the speaker de- 
clared, is service; and the local merchant is better 
able to give satisfactory service than the mail order 
house in a distant city. Getting acquainted with 
customers, courteous treatment, backing up claims of 
merit with good goods, and advertising will get the 
trade. 

In a discussion that followed speakers expressed 
the opinion that the commissary can undersell any 
local and mail order competition, and that the mod- 
ern commissary has got down to a point where 
it does business in an absolutely straightforward 
manner, soliciting patronage on the basis of service 
only and selling goods at the lowest prices consistent 
with reasonable profits. 

After a few announcements the session adjourned. 





TRACY D. LUCCOCK, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary National Commissary Managers’ Association. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The several business organizations of Cincinnati 
have done wonders in the entertainment of those in 
attendance at the convention. A luncheon was served 


in a large banquet hall of the Sinton Hotel Tuesday 
noon, and a magnificent banquet was served on the 
veranda of the pavilion at Chester Park, all dele 
gates and ladies being taken to the park in special 
cars. Coupon books were provided with tickets of 
admission to all the concessions of the park, and 
everybody enjoyed the warm hospitality of Cincin 
nati to the fullest extent. 


THE FINAL PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 22.—After the vaudeville en 
tertainment at Keith’s theater last night a fine Dutch 
lunch was enjoyed by the delegates at the Business Men’s 
Club. <A full and enthusiastic attendance of delegates 
listened at today’s morning session to addresses on ‘‘ The 
Ideal Commissary,’’ ‘‘System in the Commissary,’’ and 
5-minute talks by commissary managers on over a score 
of subjects relative to the conduct of commissaries. <A 
resolution was adopted, similar to that passed at the 
preceding annual meeting, deploring the shipping of 
goods in other than wooden containers and requesting that 
consignors send all merchandise to commissaries in wooden 
cases. 

T. R. Crumpler, of Twin Branch, W. Va., was clected 
president of the Association and Tracy D. Luccock, of 
Chicago, was reelected secretary. 

St. Louis, Mo., was chosen as the place for the annual 
meeting of 1913. 

This afternoon members of the Association will witness 
a ball game between the Cincinnati Reds and the Phila 
delphia National League teams at Redland Baseball Park, 
which will be followed by a luncheon in the park pavillion, 
in which players from both clubs and delegates will 
participate. 





NEWS QO 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


August 27-30—Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

August 28-30—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Detroit, Mich. 

August 30—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Vancouver, B. C.; monthly meeting. 

August 31—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association (Inc.), 
Burbridge Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

September 4-5-6—Canadian Forestry Association Convention, 
Victoria, B. C. 
. peener 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
nd. 





COAST MANUFACTURERS TO MEET IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 19.—The August meeting of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held at Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C., Friday, 
August 30. This will be the first meeting of the asso- 
ciation held in British Columbia, and it is thought it 
will bring about interest on the part of British Colum- 
bia lumber manufacturers, particularly those in the 
‘argo business. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

Call has been issued by KE. C. Harrell, secretary of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association (Inc.), for a 
meeting of that organization, to be held Saturday, 
August 31, at Jacksonville, Fla., with headquarters at 
the Burbridge Hotel. The call, addressed ‘‘To all Con- 
cerned,’’ states that the meeting will begin at 10 a. m. 
and that ‘‘The necessity of your attending this meet- 
ing can not be overestimated, and we hope that you 
will be there. Conditions in the yellow pine market 
are such as every manufacturer should make it his 
business to become acquainted with, and certainly the 
time could not be more opportune.’’ 


—_~aeworre 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER- 
SHIP. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Tight Barrel Stave 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, 74 members, was elected to membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
last week. This election in the number of organizations 
affiliated with the national chamber puts Chicago in the 
lead over New York City. Chicago now stands 16 
against New York’s 15. 

The total individual membership of the chamber was 
increased by 4,587 during last week. The largest or- 
ganization joining during this period was the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Francisco with 3,220 members. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTION IN JULY. 


Report issued by President C. H. Barnaby and Secre- 
tary Frank Ky Bish; of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association wily, shéws an increase of the amount of 
hardwood limber’ handled by its official inspectors of 
763,025 feet over the highest previous month and an in- 
crease over June inspections of 2,660,323 feet. The total 
for July was 15,909,500 feet. The previous high record 
was made in October, 1911. 

Several additions to the present force of inspectors 
have been made necessary by the increased demand for 
their services and assistants will be stationed at Memphis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Minneapolis and Detroit as 
soon as applicants for positions at those points-have been 
examined. J.J. Miller has been transferred to Toronto, 
Ont., and C. H. Maddox has been put in charge of the 
Savannah (Ga.) district. 

The inspection rules book, including the new rules 
adopted at the last annual meeting of the association, 












THE ASSO 


will be ready for distribution in September. The report 
states: ‘‘We shall be pleased to receive the names of 
any hardwood concerns that are eligible to membership 
and will thank you to send us a list of desirable hard- 
wood manufacturers or wholesale dealers who are not 
members. ’? 


CONCATENATION AT MARLINTON, W. VA. 


MARLINTON, W. VA., Aug. 19.—One of the greatest 
social events that have ever taken place here was held 
last Thursday night by the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo. About 7:30 p. m. 16 old cats assembled in the 
fraternity hall and began the work of opening the eyes 
of 11 benighted kittens and until 11 p. m. the playful 
kittens were stepping high to the mystic music. The 
initiating team was composed of Snark, A. D. Williams; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, A. A. Rudy, Vicegerent of the northern 
district of West Virginia; Bojum, George C. Craig, Win- 
terburn; Scrivenoter, J. M. Paris, Marlinton; Jabber- 
wock, M. N. Nester, Marlinton; Custocatian, F. N. Wha- 
ley, Cumberland, Md.; Areanoper, E. M. Bonner, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va.; Gurdon, E. B. Smith, Marlinton. 

The kittens from whose eyes scales fell were Robert 
Franklin Cochran and Robert Foster Aiker, Winterburn, 
W. Va.; George Raymond Goodsell, Mark Stanley Wilson 
and Lincoln Seward Cochran, of Marlinton, W. Va.; 
Ollie Flavison White and Merch Elmer Hofter, of Onoto, 
W. Va.; Horace Moser Lockeridge, Huntersville, W. Va.; 
Winson Eastman Gibson, Anthony, W. Va.; Frank Leslie 
Haggerty, Beverly, W. Va., and Frank Renick Hunter, 
Clinton, W. Va. A banquet was served to 73 persons. 








PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S GOLF CLUB 
ORGANIZED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,; Aug. 19.—The first outing and 
meeting for organization of the golf players of the 
lumber trade in Philadelphia was held on August 13 at 
the Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, Chestnut Hill, 
this city. The privileges of the club were secured 
through the courtesy of J: W. Turnbull, one of the niem- 
bers, who, with Ben C. Currie, has been one of the mov- 
ing spirits in the forming of the golf club. 

The lumbermen went to the club in automobiles in the 
early afternoon. The day was fine, and all seem to have 
vastly: enjoyed the play, although too bashful to allow 
the scores to be published. The only result that is given 
for publication is that Horace Smedley tied with J. B. 
MeFarland for low gross, the toss giving first honors to 
Mr. Smedley. Watson Malone won low net, with M. C. 
Burton runner up. 

After the playing dinner was served on the clubhouse 
course, following which the meeting was called, E. F. 
Henson elected chairman, and the ‘‘ Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club’? formally organized. Frank Buck 
was elected president, E.. W.. Fry vice president, and 
Ben C. Currie secretary: and treasurer. An executive 
committee was also elected, composed of J. W. Turnbull, 
chairman; R. Wyatt Wistar, Ralph Souder, J. B. Me- 
Farland and William T. Betts. The executive committee 
is to draw up by-laws for the organization, which will be 
submitted to the next meeting for approval. - It is pro- 
posed to meet once a month, at a different place each 
month, ‘and play on the links in and around, Philadelphia. 
Through the courtesy of William H. Fritz the next meet- 
ing and tournament will be held at the St. Davids Golf 
Club, one of the popular Main Line clubs, and four prizes 
will be played for. 

Frank Buck, of the Estate of Daniel Buck, who was 
elected president, was not at the meeting, and there was 
one visitor; William Kame, of the. Bristol Door & Lumber 
Co., of Bristol, Tenn. The following were present: 


Harrison Winfield Allen, Estate of Ellwood Allen; F. A. 
Benson, of Swenk-Benson Co.; William T. Betts, of C, M. 


IATIONS. 


Betts & Co.; S. P. Bowers, of the S. P. Bowers Co.; M. C 
Burton, of E. T. Henson & Co.; Joseph Comegys, of 
Barker-Bond Lumber Co.; Ben C. Currie, of Currie & Camp 
bell; F. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co.; J. D. Este, 
of the Charles Este Co.; William H. Fritz, of William H. 
Fritz & Co.; E. W. Fry, of the Henrico Lumber Co.; Eli B. 
Hallowell, of Hallowell & Souder; Edw. F. Henson, of E. F. 
Henson & Co.; John E. Howes, of Howes & Russell; Joseph 
W. Janney; Watson Malone, of Watson Malone & Son; 
William Meyer; J. B. McFarland, of the McFarland Lumber 
Co.; Horace A. Reeves, jr.; William Rice, of T. B. Rice & 
Sons; J. Anderson Ross, of the Alcott-Ross Co.; J. H. Scho- 
field, of Schofield Bros.; W. P. Shearer, of Samuel H, Shearer 
& Son; W. H. Smedley, of Smedley Bros.; H. W. Smedley, 
of Smedley & Mehl, of Ardmore; Ralph Souder, of Hallowell 
& Souder; E. D. Swenk, of "Swenk-Benson Co.; J. E, Troth, 
of the J. S. Kent Co.; J. W. Turnbull, of the J. W. Turnbull 
Lumber Co., and R. Wyatt Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBER REPRESENTATIVES’ 
OUTING. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—The Lumber Representa- 
tives’ Association of St. Louis, an organization composed 
of salesmen and estimators connected with the yellow 
pine yards in St. Louis, had an outing at Cedar Crest 
Country Club, about 22 miles from the city, last Sat- 
urday. About 25 members in automobiles started about 
10 a. m. and returned late in the evening. After reach- 
ing the club they played baseball, went in swimming and 
had a good time generally. One of the features of the 
outing was an old-fashioned chicken dinner. 


Lumbermen’s Club. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis is making arrange- 
ments for its first meeting after the summer‘ intermis- 
sion, which will be held on September 10. 





SUFFRAGE QUESTION SOLVED BY BASEBALL 
GAME. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 19.—Equal suffrage received a 
mighty boost on Saturday, when the two baseball teams 
composed of members of the Cleveland Lumber Club 
clashed over the question of women voting. 

On September 5 the voters will vote upon a long 
string of amendments to the State constitution and 
among others will be the subject of opening the ballot 
box to women. The regular monthly meeting of the 
Lumber Club was held at Silver Lake and as the ladies 
were invited the day was given over to suffrage, which 
is causing so much talk among the fair sex. The base- 
ball teams were well-named the ‘‘Suffragettes’’ and 
the ‘‘Antis’’ and the contest which was a warm battle 
for nine innings resulted in favor of the ‘‘ Suffragettes’’ 
by a seorce of 16 to 12. The teams were composed 
as follows: ‘‘Suffragettes’’: Kimball, Cramer, Myers, 
Dole, Foote, Klumph, Southern, M. King and Ruddock. 
‘“Antis’’: Sherman, Parner, Blake, Krauss, J. King, 
Hall, Hitchcock, Jacobs and Harwood. 

The ‘‘Suffragettes’’ started carly in the game to 
trim their opponents and had much their own way 
until ‘the ‘‘ Amgis’’ pulled off a triple play on them in 
the seventl@iyming with the bases full and then scored 
six runs in™the last inning, making the score nearly 
even. 

Before two innings were over the old club umpire, 
W. W. Rathbun, resigned his job and a visitor of the 
name of Gallager took his place. ‘Fhe rest of the game 
was practically without sarcasm. 

A special car was chartered for the trip and several 
bales of literature on the equal suffrage movement were 
passed around. C. H. Foote, the local ‘‘lumberman 
poet,’’ had suifable dodgers printed for the occasion 
with appropriate yells for each side. Peanuts, candy 
and? Merriment filled the car and a generous chicken 
dinner in real country style was served to members and 
their ladies and all had the opinion that the outing 
was one of the most successful the club has ever held. 
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A VIGOROUS LUMBER CENTER OF THE FAR WEST. 


Possibilities of Klamath Falls, ‘‘Oregon’s Spokane’ —A Metropolis in Miniature — Rich in Timber, Transportation, 
Scenic, Agricultural and Other Resources and Facilities—Its Great Lumber Interests. 


KLAMATH FALis, OrE., Aug. 17.—Twenty-four years 
ago a first visit to Spokane, now the metropolis of the 
great Inland Empire territory, found a city of over 100,- 
000 population. It was then reached by one railroad 
traversing mountains and valleys uncultivated, with 
here and there forests of pine timber. The ‘arrival of 
the lumberman, the miner and the fruit grower, the 
last aided by irrigation, has made the Inland Empire 
blossom like a rose. Who can say that Klamath Falls, 
the young but growing metropolis of a great and fer- 
tile empire, has not a similar future before it? The 
builders of Klamath Falls of today believe that it has, 
for their slogan is: 

Klamath Falls, 
Where Fortune Calls— 
Oregon’s Spokane! 

As was told recently in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Klamath Falls was emphatically aided in being placed 
on the lumber map of this country by the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation and the excursion which followed given 
by the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo of this city, on up- 
per Klamath Lake, on May 31 and June 1, this year, 
when the year’s Hoo-Hoo record was broken by the 
initiation of 2 class of 50 vigorous and energetic kit- 
tens. It was then that some of the many attractions 
and possibilities of Klamath Falls and the Klamath 
country were brought to the attention of visiting ]um- 
bermen and lumber newspaper men, and it was then 
that W. Paul Johnson, man- 
ager of the Klamath De- 
velopment Co., made some 
strong predictions as to the 
future of the city and the 
country tributary to it. The 
Johnsons — 8. O. of San 
Francisco and his brother, 
W. Paul, of Klamath Falls 
—and G. X. Wendling, of 


San Francisco, deserve 
great credit for what they 
have done and are doing 


for Klamath Falls. 
Somewhat Historical. 


It was the good fortune 


of the writer to be the 
guest recently of Judge 
George T. Baldwin on a 
motor trip covering nearly 


60 miles to the southeast of 
Klamath Falls, viewing on 
every side prosperous 
ranches and happy homes 
that have been brought to 
their excellent condition by 
irrigation and, above the 
water line, by dry farming. 
Thirty-seven years ago 
Judge Baldwin came to 
Klamath Falls, then a little 
settlement of a few houses 
and a store or two on Link 
River, connecting upper 
Klamath Lake with Lake 
Ewauna. It was then a 
trading post and a supply 
place for cattlemen and : 
hunters and trappers, and Judge Baldwin observed 
that he would not have given a dollar’ for all the 
land in the vicinity; much of it is now worth more 
than $150 per acre. Until three years ago Klamath 
Falls was reached by stage from points on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific between Portland 
and San Francisco, such as Medford, Thrall and Weed. 
The stages ended on lower Klamath Lake and the bal- 
ance of the trip to Klamath Falls was made by steamer 
on lake and river. 

The railroads came to Klamath Falls only three 
years ago, and that really marked its beginning, for 
before that it was a crude, back country cattle town 
of about 2,000 population. The Weed Lumber Co., 
operating two large sawmills, sash and door factory, 
box factory and veneer plant at Weed, on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific, at the time George X. 
Wendling became interested in the concern and became 
its president, built a logging railroad in a northeasterly 
direction from Weed toward Klamath Falls. Five 
or six years ago this road was sold to the Southern 
Pacific, and the latter railroad continued its construc- 
tion until it reached Klamath Falls, and is now build- 
ing it on in a northerly direction, skirting the shore 
of the upper lake for 20 or 30 miles, its ultimate des- 
tination being Eugene, Ore., on the main line, 125 miles 
south of Portland. Building is now going on at both 
ends of the line, and within a year it will be com- 
pleted, and the Southern Pacific officials announce that 
the main line will then be operated from Seattle and 
Portland, through Klamath Falls to Weed and then 
on down to San Francisco and Los Angeles; thus put- 
ting Klamath Falls on the main line, and all travelers 
and tourists will pass through the city and along the 
shore of the lake, and can see the wonderful beauties 
of this region and its great possibilities in agricul- 
ture, timber and horticulture. 

Several years ago the Johnsons became interested 
with Mr. Wendling and his associates in the Weed 








Lumber Co. and, with the completion of the railroad to 
Klamath Falls, organized the Klamath Development 
Co. and took over the site of the new addition to the 
old city, and young W. Paul Johnson went to Klamath 
Falls and took the active management of the concern, 
which has since done so much to build up the city along 
modern lines and start it in the direction of becoming 
a great business center, the ‘‘Spokane of Oregon,’’ as 
is fondly hoped. 


Lumbermen as Pioneers. 


The Johnsons came of good stock, for it is lumber 
stock that has been tried and not found wanting in 
the lumber districts of Michigan, Minnesota, California 
and Oregon. The late S. S. Johnson, the father, built 
up the business of the Johnson-Wentworth Co. at Clo- 
quet, Minn., afterward sold to the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, when S. S. Johnson went to San Francisco to 
reside and become president and general manager of 
the McCloud River Lumber Co., operating its great 
plant, railroads, factories and other interests at Mc- 
Cloud, in Siskiyou County, Cal., at the base of Mount 
Shasta, on the edge of the great Klamath region. 
He acquired timber in the Klamath region and the 
Des Chutes country in Oregon and in the redwood and 
pine districts of California, and these interests are 
now being ably looked after by S. O. and W. Paul 
Johnson, his sons. They are heavily interested in this 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 


great Klamath region and they are doing all in their 
power to develop it and make it what it must event- 
ually be—a home of countless thousands of settlers 
and a scene of activity for many lumber and wood- 
working manufacturing industries. 

The Klamath Development Co. laid out a large addi- 
tion to the city, put through streets and paved many 
of them with asphalt, put up business blocks and built, 
at a cost of a quarter of a million dollars, a magnificent 
hotel, the White Pelican, so called from the tact that 
the lakes of this region teem with white pelicans, 
beautiful birds that make this region their habitat. 
The Southern Pacific constructed a $40,000 depot. 
Beautiful bungalows and large, comfortable homes were 
built on the hillsides overlooking the city, reached by 
macadamized streets. A $200,000 court house is now 
under construction in the new part of the city. The 
older part of the city is growing likewise with the 
new part. Business blocks, banks and stores have been 
constructed and others are being built, and Klamath 
Falls, now a city of over 7,000 persons, is rapidly com- 
ing into its own, and as in less than a year through 
trains from Los Angeles and San Francisco and Port- 
land and Seattle will pass through it, and other rail- 
roads that are heading in this directtion will be com- 
pleted, one can scarcely comprehend what will be the 
future of this city. In the construction of the mag- 
nificent White Pelican Hotel, four stories in height, 
with appointments equal to the Palace in San Fran- 
cisco or the Waldorf in New York, the home idea was 
preserved, such as used to be found at the Nicolet 
Hotel in Minneapolis or the old St. Louis at Duluth, 
which were for many years the headquarters for 
lumbermen and timbermen. 


Commercial, Scenic and Other Attractions. 


Some idea of the possibilities of this Klamath 
region, with its abundance of fine timber and other 
resources, can be obtained from a visit with W. Paul 


Johnson, who is enthusiastic over this region. To the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative he said: 

‘*From the lumberman’s standpoint there is adjacent 
and on upper Klamath lake, privately owned and on 
Government reserves, 16,000,000,000 feet of standing 


. timber, while on the Klamath Indian Reserve there is 


10,000,000,000 feet, a total of 26,000,000,000 feet—all 
of this as yet practically untouched. The upper Kla- 
math Lake is a great natural mill pond, on which wil) 
be handled the greater portion of this immense timber 
product. 

‘“‘Then, from the tourist’s standpoint, we have the 
wonderful Crater Lake, in the mountains to the north 
of this city, an extinct voleano, now a beautiful, weird, 
mountain lake of the most exquisite coloring and cliff 
formation. Thousands of people have visited the lake 
annually while we were still without railroad trans- 
portation, and now that the lake is accessible it will 
be to this country a Yosemite and a Yellowstone. To 
the sportsman the streams emptying into the upper 
Klamath Lake furnish ideal fishing; indeed, on no 
place on the Pacific Coast today is trout fishing finer. 
The mountains back of the lake afford most excellent 
bear and deer hunting, and with the beautiful shore 
line of the lakes and streams we believe we have the 
ideal summer vacation and sportsmen 's country. 

‘‘There is another reason why this will be a mecca 
for tourists. Within the city limits of Klamath Falls 
are numerous hot springs, 
coming from the ground at 
a temperature of 190 de- 
grees. Analysis of these 
springs has shown that the 
water is the same as the 
famous curative waters of 
Carlsbad. This water is 
piped to the baths in the 
basement of the White Pel- 
ican Hotel, and the hotel is 
heated from this natural 
hot water. It only requires 
that people should know of 
the curative qualities of 
this water for this city to 
become famous for this one 
thing if for nothing else. 


A Railroad Center. 


‘*Klamath Falls will be- 
come in a few years a rail- 
road center for north and 
south, and east and west 
lines and the distributing 
point for a vast territory. 
Now completed is all but 
less than 100 miles of the 
line that will put this city 
on the main line between 
San Francisco and Port- 
land and Seattle. This line 
will mean a 1 per cent 
grade instead of the present 
3 per cent grade through 
the Syskiyou Mountains and 
the elimination of the hard 
pull, and it will put 
San Francisco eight hours 
nearer Portland and Seattle. At Klamath Falls will be 
located the shops and round houses of the main line. 
From this city south right of way is now secured for 
the Modoc Northern, to connect at Alturas with a line to 
near Reno, on the Central Pacific, giving us a direct 
eastern outlet. The Hill line is built down the Des 
Chutes, north of us as far as Pend, only 125 miles dis- 
tant, with surveys through this city, and upon completion 
of the railroad from Eugene to the Siuslaw we will have 
an outlet to the ocean. 


**To the south of Klamath Falls is the Klamath Val- 
ley, a stretch of fine farming land, while opening 
through the hills to the east and north we have the 
Yonna, Poe, Langell, Sprague and Williamson River 
valleys. The United States Government is spending 
over $4,000,000 in installing through these valleys one 
of the finest irrigation systems in the United States, 
with our upper Klamath Lake an immense natural 
reservoir. In these valleys are thousands of acres of 
fine farming land and on the foothills the finest grazing 
land, insuring all the products of the farm as well as 
cattle and dairy products. 

‘All large cities depend to a great extent on their 
water power. In all, Klamath Falls has adjacent and 
eapable of development 500,000 horsepower, enough 
power to turn every wheel on the Pacific coast west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

‘‘Taking any one of the different resources that we 
have and developing it to the fullest would mean a 
population for Klamath Falls of at least 20,000 people. 
Joining then all the resources—railroads, water power, 
lumber, agriculture, tourist possibilities and all—it is 
easy to imagine a city in Klamath Falls with a popula- 
tion of not less than 75,000; and it is not unreasonable 
to prophesy a city of 100,000.”’ 

The officers of the Klamath Development Co. are 
S. O. Johnson, president; G. X. Wendling, vice 
president; W. Paul Johnson, secretary and manager; 
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H. G. Lawrence, treasurer, and Herbert Fleishhacker, 
vice president, and Mortimer Fleishhacker, a director. 
The last two named are bankers and capitalists of San 
Francisco and are heavily interested in electrical power 
development in California, Oregon and Washington. 


Timber Development and Lumber Possibilities. 


The lumber industry is particularly interested in 
the Klamath region because of the 26,00U,000,000 feet ot 
fine timber tributary to it. Already Klamath Falls has 
several sawmills and others will be under construction 
in the near future. One of the most modern plants, 
that began operation this year, is that of the belican 
Bay Lumber Uo., located on the lower end of the upper 
lake near what is termed Shippington, a couple of 
miles trom the center of Klamath talls. The plant is 
located on low level land, affording an excellent mill 
site, reached by a canal 75 feet wide and 1,700 feet 
long, constructed through tule land, through which the 
Jogs cut on the upper lake are brought to the mill, 
also affording a place for storage, holding about 1,0U0,- 
0UU feet; this in addition to unimited storage facilities 
in the lake proper. ‘Lhe sawmill is constructed along 
up-to-date lines. The lower floor is built high, and all 
the shafting is well up from the floor. ‘The plant is 
equipped with 9-foot McDonough Manufacturing Co. 
band mill, a resaw, and up-to-date log kickers, carriage 
set works and edger, the carriage having a shotgun 
steam feed. There are a 72-inch edger, an overhead 
12-saw trimmer, a slasher, and a complete lath mill, and 
the lumber goes out on a sorting shed 100 feet long, 
trom which it is piled from both sides. The boiler 
house is equipped with two 72x18 high pressure steel 
incased boilers, and is built of sufficient size to add 
three more boilers when desired. A 750-gallon per 
minute fire pump affords ample fire protection. ‘lhe 
mill site consists of 65 acres ot level land, reached by 
a spur from the Southern Pacific, and the lumber goes 
by gravity from the mill to the piles and from the 
piles to the loading platform. The company has a com- 
tortable office, a large boarding house, stable, and gen- 
eral merchandise store. The buildings are all electric 
lighted by the company’s own electric plant. 

The company expects to construct a box and cutting 
up tactory that will have a capacity of about 18,00U,- 
vv0 feet annually. The sawmill is now running night 
and day, and is cutting out about 150,000 feet. ‘lhe 
company expects to manufacture between 30,000,000 
and 35,000,0U0 feet of lumber a year, although this 
figure will not be reached this year, because the night 
crew has only recently been put on. ~ 

The ofticers of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. are H. D. 
Mortenson, president; W. P. Johnson, of the Klamath 
Development Co., vice president; George D. Hauptman, 
ot the Hauptman Lumber Co., San Francisco, secretary 
and treasurer. Others interested in the company are 
S. M. Hauptman, of San Francisco; Jacob Mortenson, 
the well known lumberman of Oak Park, Ill, and 
father of H. D. Mortenson; 8. O. Johnson and G. X. 
Wendling, of San Francisco; G. N. Hauptman, of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., father of the two Hauptmans just men- 
tioned; and C. J. Winton, of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
has lumbering interests in Minnesota, Montana and the 
Pacific coast as well as in the South. 

The company’s woods operations are under the su- 
pervision ot James C. Johnston, who was formerly with 
the Tower Lumber Uo. at Tower, Minn., and prior to 
that was at Garth, Mich., with the Garth Lumber Co. 
H. F. Stuckey, formerly with the Weed Lumber Co., 
has charge of the merchandisi&g. 

President H. D. Mortenson, of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., is one of the active hustlers of Klamath Falls. 
He comes by the lumber business rightly; his father, 
Jacob Mortenson, formerly of Wausau, Wis., is inter- 
ested in many lumber enterprise in the South, in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and elsewhere* H. D. Mortenson is a 











WALTER INNES, OF KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. ; 
Superintendent Klamath Development Co. 


graduate of Stanford University and for a number of 
years was interested in the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Co., Eureka, Cal., in charge of its sales office in San 
Francisco. He takes an active interest in civic mat- 
ters and is president of the Klamath Falls Country 
Club, which he was largely instrumental in organizing 
and putting on a sound basis. He has built a comfort- 
able home on the hill side overlooking the city in the 
new addition. Associated with him is George D. 
Hauptman, who is the head of the Hauptman Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, operating a retail yard, and 
who has been connected with mill concerns at Aber- 
deen, Wash., and other places on the Coast. He is a 
graduate of Cornell and of Harvard Law, and with 
Mr. Mortenson is typical of the energetic business men 
of the Klamath region. 


The Algoma Lumber Co. 


On the upper lake, 9 miles north of Klamath Falls, 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific, is the plant 
of the Algoma Lumber Co., which has just com- 
pleted an up-to-date sawmill, the station being named 
Algoma, Ore. This company formerly operated a saw- 
mill at Pokegama, but as the timber was cut out 
there it rebuilt at Algoma, and by reorganization it 
acquired a large tract of timber. The officers of the 
Algoma Lumber Co. are A. Gregory, president, Red- 
lands, Cal.; F. P. Fay, vice president, Los Angeles; 
E. K. Grant, secretary, Los Angeles, and Richard H. 
Hovey, general manager, Algoma. Mr. Hovey is a 
young man who spent seven years with T. B. Walker, 
of Minneapolis, one of the heaviest timber land own- 
ers of this country, in looking after his timber holdings 





part of the time in California. Mr. Hovey acquired a 
tract of timber tributary to the upper Kiamath Lake 
and joined torces with the Algoma Lumber Co., torm- 
ing the present organization, and constructed the 
pliant which is now completed and ready tor opera- 
tion. Part of the machinery is from the pliant at Poke- 
gama, to which have been added a Diamond lron Works 
vand mill, new engmes and boilers, a Wickes gang, a 
Diamond tron Works hog and other machinery, having 
a capacity or trom 10U,UUU to 120,000 feet in 10 hours. 
A planing mili and box tactory will be added. ‘The 
company has timber suilicient to last it 20 years. ‘lhe 
plant is located to the east of the Southern Pacitic 
tracks, the latter crossing a bay of the lake, on a 
fill making an artificial log pond 3,500 feet long and 
containing Jo acres, where the company stores its logs. 
Logging 1s done by railroad, a spur running out from 
the mill into the timber. H. H. Edmonds, who was 
with the company at Pokegama, is superintendent, and 
George Moore, tormerly with the Allis-Chalmers Co, in 
Calitornia, has had charge of the construction. Mr. 
Hovey is a young man or ability and energy, and the 
new plant promises to be one ot the main tactors of 
lumber manutacturing in the Klamath region. 


The Ewauna Lumber Co. 


Last May the Ewauna Lumber Co. took over the 
plant of the lunes-Clarke Lumber & Box Co., Klamath 
talls, located on the north end of Lake Ewauna. ‘lhe 
new company consists of G. A. Daly, general manager, 
who was tor seven years general superintendent of the 
Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. at Leavenworth, Wash. Asso- 
ciated with him are his son, 8. G. Daly, who was also 
with the Lamb-Davis company, and J. D. Morrison, 
who had charge ot the same company’s yard at 
Leavenworth. ‘Lhe plant has a capacity of 50,000 feet 
a day and is sawing mostly pine for the Big Basin 
Lumber Co., which concern handles its output. 


Big Basin Lumber Co. 


One of the new and active lumber concerns of Kla- 
math Falls is the Big Basin Lumber Co., of which 
G. X. Wendling is president, 8. O. Johnson vice pres- 
ident, H. Nathan secretary and treasurer and William 
S. Fish manager. This concern has planing mills, retail 
and wholesale yards at Klamath Falls and retail yards 
at Dorris and Merrill, Ore., and Macdoel and Mt. 
Hebron, Cal., and is putting in other yards as the 
country opens up. This company buys the cuts of a 
number ot mills in the vicinity and markets their out- 
put for them. Mr. I‘ish states that the company will 
handle from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of lumber 
this year, all California sugar and white pine. Mr. 
Fish came from Wisconsin, where he was associated 
with the Root River Lumber Co., wholesaling yellow 
pine lumber, and was ‘also interested in yellow pine 
lumber manufacturing in the South. He came to Kla- 
math Falls in January, 1911, having previously spent 
six months with the McCloud River Lumber Co. at: 
McCloud, Cal., learning western conditions. 


Savidge Bros. Lumber Co. 


One of the oldest concerns in Klamath Falls is the 
Savidge Bros. Lumber Co., consisting of Hunter Sav- 
idge, president and general manager, Klamath Falls; 
Comstock Konkle, vice president, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Herbert J. Savidge, secretary and treasurer, Kla- 
math Falls. Hunter Savidge was formerly in the 
wholesale lumber business, a member of the firm Put- 
nam & Savidge at Cleveland, Ohio, for six years prior 
to his coming to Klamath Falls two years ago last 
spring. His brother, Herbert J. Savidge, has been in 
the West for the last 10 years, during which time 
he obtained a great deal of lumber experience. Their 
father, Thomas Savidge, was a member of the firm 








OFFICE AND PLANT SAVIDGE BROS. LUMBER CO. 
BIG WHEEL LOGGING ON PELICAN BAY. 





PLANT OF PELICAN 
KLAMATH FALLS 3-000-FOOT IRRIGATION SYSTEM. 


BAY LUMBER CO. 


SOME VIEWS OF KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., AND THE PELICAN BAY DISTRICT WHICH IS THE SCENE OF ACTIVE LUMBERING OPERATIONS. 





OFFICE AND SHEDS BIG BASIN LUMBER CO. 
ALGOMA LUMBER CO.’S MILL, UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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Cutler & Savidge, Spring Lake, Mich., on the Grand 


River. Following is an item clipped from a Michigan 
country weekly of the summer of 1871 that tells what 
the Cutler & Savidge mill at Spring Lake did in those 


adavVvs: 


A PATTERN FOR GRAND RIVER MILL MEN. 


CUTLER & SAVIDGE’S MILL IN SPRING LAKE, MICHIGAN, 
Sawed on Tuesday, June 27, 1871...¢....X..00s 55,980 feet 
Sawed on Wednesday, June 28, 1871...........8 97,849 feet 
Sawed on Thursday, June 29, 1871..........0.. 60,473 feet 

Sawing hours—6 o'clock a. m. to 12 noon; 1 to 6% p. m. 

114% hours per day. The logs averaged 5 30:00 to the 
thousand The mill has one mulay, one 18-inch cant 
circulur saw, and one Rodgers patent edger. A 

Warren J. Pollock, engineer; James A. Wilson, filer; 
Peter Steinback, circular sawyer; Clauss Pruim, upright 
sawyer; A. Stephens, tail sawyer; Matt. Simmer, setter; 
John Brady, edger; George Cristman, tallyman. . 

The above will do for June.’ They can do better in 
July. 

Before going into the wholesale business Hunter 
Savidge was for a number of years with Bliss & Van 


Auken, and went to Florida and built a mill for them 
there. Hunter Savidge is exalted ruler of the Klamath 
Falls lodge of Elks, and active in all civie matters; 
his brother, Herbert J. Savidge, is a member ef the 
eity council, and likewise active in uilding up the 
city. Last vear the Savidge Bros. Lumber Co. had the 
output of three mills, whose entire output they mar- 


keted and shipped east by rail. They expect to handle 
about 10,000,000 feet of lumber this year, practically 
all pine. They have an excellent planing mill here 


equipped with a matcher, a surfacer, a moulder, a 
resaw, sander, ripsaw, band resaw, and other ma- 
chines. 


Other Klamath Falls Lumber Concerns. 


The plant of Ackley Bros. is right in town on the 


shore of Lake Ewauna, equipped with a single band, 
with a capacity of 20,000 feet a day. The firm con- 
sists of H. M. Ackley and J. 8. Ackley, who have been 
lumbering in Klamath Falls 10 years. They put in 
logs on the Klamath River at Keno, 24 miles from the 





HAROLD MORTENSON AND HIS PET DOG “BOB.” 


mill. They have a planing mill equipped with two 
planers, a band resaw, a ripsaw, and other machinery. 
Their output is handled this year by the Big Basin 
Lumber Co. 

W. I. Clarke, since disposing of his interest in the 
Innes-Clarke Lumber Co. to the Ewauna Lumber Co., 
has become,associated with Robert A. Johnson, of Oak- 
land, Cal., in the Klamath Manufacturing Co., in the 
manufacture of boxes at Klamath Falls. Mr. Clarke 
was for many years in charge of the box department 
of one of the large cannery concerns of San Fran- 
cisco and has extensive experience in the box busi- 
ness. Mr. Johnson is also an experienced box manu- 
facturer and salesman, having been for nearly a dozen 
years with the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., first at Min- 
neapolis, in charge of the company’s big box business, 
and later manager of all of its operations at Bay 
Point, Cal. 

The Hampton-Cummings Co. is a lumber and timber 
concern of Klamath Falls made up K. G. Cummings 
and Thomas Hampton. Mr. Cummings has been at Kla- 
math Falls for the last two years, and was formerly 
with the Canton Mill Co., at Canton, Mo., until 1906, 
when he engaged in the retail lumber business there 
as the Canton Lumber Co. Mr. Hampton was also with 
the Canton Mill Co. for many years, and has been 
at Klamath Falls for the last five years, wholesaling 
cuts of the smaller mills. 

The Klamath Falls Planing Mill is operated by J. 
I’. Goeler & Sons. They make sash and doors, interior 
finish and other mill work for local use, doing an ex- 
cellent business. 

Out at Shippington, on the upper lake, the Long Lake 
Lumber Co. has a smart sawmill and planing mill, and 
adjoining its plant is a box factory, the output of 
which goes to the fruit districts of California. 





AN EDITOR ABROAD IN THE SOUTH. 


The activities now variously engaging the attention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association include 
cooperation with lumber and other industrial interests at 
the mills and in connection with logging camps. The 
theory, of course, is that in the cases of immigrants 
various friendly aids are due to fresh arrivals not only 
as humanitarian acts but as a source of encouragement 
and enlightenment. The state of mind of a foreigner 
newly thrown upon his own resources in a strange land 
is naturally one of discouragement and depression. The 
stranger, having forsaken his native land and turned his 
back upon the ways and friends of his youth, is peculiarly 
in need of some humane agency, some manner: of 
guardianship free from guile or selfishness of any sort; 
some protection dictated by no hope of gain or other in- 
centive than honest aid and comfort. By this means im- 
migrants are prepared to meet the demands of their 
new surroundings with facility, cheerfulness and intelli- 
gence otherwise impossible. This manner of encourage- 
ment is creative not only of needful enthusiasm but an 
ambition to get on in the world in ways that beget a 
better type of citizen and a more effective working man 
than could be expected under Jess auspicious influences. 

Here the same as in other departments of human 
affairs it is held that men are largely useful according 
as their lives may seem worth living or according as they 
may offer some hope of reward for well-doing as against 
the blight of physical drudgery in an atmosphere of 
brute existence, an existence that is devoid of moral 
sense, moral responsibility and personal ambition. The 
net results may spell better workmen, better men, better 
average citizenship, better order, peace and progress. 

In the South well known lumber manufacturers have 
interested themselves in promoting the organization and 
maintenance of branches of the association with un- 
mistakably beneficial results. For example, George S. 
Gardiner, president of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., publicly certifies that his company has ‘‘a branch 
of the association at its logging camp in addition to the 
one at Laurel, and is pleased beyond expression with the 
results of two years’ experience.’’ Mr. Gardiner also 
expresses the hope ‘‘that many other manufacturers may 
become interested.’? 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., writing on the same gen- 
eral subject, says: ‘‘ We employ a large number of young 
men, and the Young Men’s Christian Association here 
has been of great assistance to us. It has improved the 
men and the moral tone of the community. From a finan- 
cial standpoint we consider the amount we pay toward 
its maintenance a good investment.’’ 

The association’s building at Bogalusa, a very hand- 
some structure, was erected and presented as a memorial 
to the memory of the late Frank H. Goodyear, one of 
the founders and the first president of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. 

George N. Tibbits, superintendent of the Vacherie 

ypress Co., Vacherie, La., says this: 

The Young Men's Christian Association fs ‘proving an un- 
qualified success with us. Our men seem much more con- 


tented and avail themselves of the privileges of the building: 


as a social center to an extent that has been_a source of 
surprise as well as gratification to us all. We believe it 
is a great thing for isolated plants such as this, where there 
are no amusements of any kind except the usual saloon, 
which here has shown a marked falling off in its business, 
due largely to the influence of the association work. 

The work for immigrants and the industries here out- 
lined is under the direction of the International Commit- 
tee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, Industrial 
Department, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 


The Greatest of Southern Lumbermen. 


The writer with the boldness to name the one 
greatest of living southern lumbermen, unless at the 


same time prepared to brave the execration of some 
thousands: of other lumbermen, would be rash indeed. 
Is there one greater than all the rest and if so in 
what, to what extent? These with countless others 
are questions that could be expected to cause the 
author only pain and distress. 

Candidly, now, who is the greatest of living south- 
ern lumbermen? Could the answer in a thousand 
years ever be unqualified, ever unconditional, ever 
straight out? By what manner of test could the 
question be conclusively determined? Is it the man 
whose operations are the largest? Is it the man 
whose personal fortune is the greatest? If all of 
the various factors involved are to be considered, 
what are they and in what manner is each and 
the sum of them all to be determined and awarded 
proper credit? To what extent are personal char- 
acter and philanthropy elements of peerless great- 
ness? Must the man’s manner of treating his em- 
ployees be weighed and considered? How much is 
due to intellect, how much to book learning, tact, 
experience, memory, foresight? Does any man with 
all of these and other pertinent attributes fully devel- 
oped live? If not, who is the man in whom is 
combined the most of them, what are they and what 
should be the test of their separate relative and 
aggregate values? 

The man to whom more southern lumbermen are 
personally better known than any other would be 
sorely puzzled to arrive at an equation of these 
and other factors that would justify an unqualified 
answer to the main question. In the first place who 
could name cffhand the man whose operations and 
personal estate exceed those of any other? It pos- 
sibly might do to name the corporation or a group 
of associated corporations whose operations surpass 





YELLOW PINE CONDITIONS. 


Manufacturers are getting the best money in 
the southwest since 1907. 

One operator predicts $20 for the common 
stock before winter. 

Many mills are asking list for items on which 
they are short. 

When yard trade shows up this fall after 
harvest, prices should be on a thoroughly pro- 
fitable basis. 

Sawmill men are prone to run two shifts. 
Why not keep the golden egg? 

It is a mistake for an operator to think that 
a few manufacturers are the only people in the 
industry. 

The dispensing of information that is incor- 
rect would lose the retailer’s confidence, and 
this would seriously affect the industry. 

The most serious phase—lack of confidence— 
has been due to unexpected slashes in prices. 

Perhaps when retailers do not stock up as the 
trade have reason to expect, if they would look 
in the looking glass they might find the cause. 











those of any other, but the question, bear in mind, 
relates to individuals, not corporations. 

When it comes to companies it would be hard to 
name any one of them whose operations and achieve- 
ments have wholly been due to any oné stockholder. 
The inception and organization of the enterprise may 
have been of individual origin; not so all of the 
later elements. of success. The precise measure in 
which one man’s character may eclipse that of all 
others; the extent and comparative beneficence of one 
man’s philanthropy; the manner of another man’s 
treatment of employees compared to the same habit 
in other men; the individual measure of one. man’s 
intellect, training, experiences, tact, judgment, mem- 
ory, foresight—these, or at least some of them, might 
roughly be estimated with some reference to com- 
parative degrees, but, as already intimated, not with 
any clearly crystallized ultimate certainty. Certain 
traits particularly conspicuous in this or that man 
may generally be known and recognized, but who 
and where is the man in whom enough of them are 
so unmistakably combined as to justify the broad, 
all-embracing distinction—greatest? 

So now that the main point is reached what remains 
but to adjourn? 


Southern Labor and Immigration. 


It is undeniable that the South has been blessed with 
neither superior nor adequate labor. In many sections 
woods and sawmill operations in particular have largely 
been dependent upon blacks, a class of help too often 
inferior and generally nondependable. The black man 
is not only indolent by nature but largely also destitute 
of any definite conception of moral responsibility; he is 
pretty apt to work when he pleases and not otherwise, 
and is habitually derelict in both the outcome and the 
character of his work. One result of the traits named is 
that when the black sawmill hand has earned enough in 
the early days of the week to subsist upon during the 
rest of it he will arbitrarily ‘‘knock off’’ and be seen 
no more until the next. Naturally dull witted, he is 
taught with difficulty and attains to dependable capa- 
bility rather rarely. The better class readily command 
recognition, however, and as a rule occupy positions of 
responsibility and trust. 

Not everywhere but to a considerable extent even 
native white operatives in certain southern forests and 
sawmills are scarcely ideal help. With instinctive aver- 
sion to work in any form, many of these men for cli- 
matic and other reasons also lack the physical energy and 
zeal that characterize their brethren in some other sec- 
tions. Thus, with no adequate redeeming alternative 
within reach, many southern operators have for years 
been compelled to submit to this sort of service with only 
such relief as the closest attention and sleepless vigilance 
could invoke. It is too much to say that all mills or all 
departments of any of them are subject to these things, 
but enough of them are annoyed in some or all of the 
ways named to make some manner or form: of relief very 
desirable. 

Expedients have been invoked to attract foreign im- 
migration of a class and extent to meet emergencies, but 
with at no time the complete success necessary to that 
end. The causes have been variously defined, but are yet 
to be removed. Among other things, it has been alleged 
that trans-Atlantic lines largely direct the movements of 
immigrants and because none of these lines makes south- 
ern ports the current flows toward and is too much con- 
fined to other sections. 

An immigration station has been established by the 
Government at New Orleans, La., and it is expected and 
believed that ways and means will be devised and insti- 
tuted of the character necessary to turn the currents of 
desirable immigration into desirable channels. 
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The new sawmill plant of the Yosemite Lumber Co. 
at Merced Falls, Cal., on the Merced River, now nearing 
completion, is an excellent example of a modern lumber 
manufacturing institution. It is being built through- 
out by the Allis-Chalmers Co., and is to be equipped with 
a single and double-cutting band. Merced River has 
been dammed at the mil! and provides an excellent pond 
for log storage purposes. 

Merced Falls is 50 miles from El Portal, the terminal 
of the Yosemite Valley Railroad, and the Yosemite 
Lumber Co.’s timber is on the plateau adjoining 
Yosemite National Park. This plateau is 3,000 feet 
above the valley, and the company has built a railroad 
to the top and also has 2 miles of track into the timber 
beyond, which will permit of logging that nearest at 
hand. 

This railroad represents an interesting phase of log- 
ging operations. It is 8,600 feet long and rises 3,000 
feet with a maximum grade of 77 per cent, connecting 
at the bottom with the Yosemite Valley Railroad. The 
upper half of the incline is double-tracked, and the 
lowering engine lets down a car loaded with logs and 
brings up an empty on the other track at the same time. 
The lowering engine, made by the Willamette Iron & 





A SEVENTY-SEVEN PER 


CENT GRADE. 


AN EXAMPLE OF LUMBER MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY. 








FORTY-EIGHT PER CENT GRADE AT MERCED RIVER ; 


CROSSING, 





SIDE 


VIEW OF YOSEMITE LUMBER CO. GRADE. 


Steel Works, Portland, Ore., works the brakes, holds 
the cars on the grade, and pulls them over the level 
places. The cable runs over an 8-foot bull wheel, and 
the brake-wheel is 12 feet in diameter. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co. has a 42-ton Shay locomo- 
tive that handles the cars on the logging road on the 
edge of the plateau. The logging cars are 36 feet long, 
of steel construction, and were built by the Seattle Car 
& Foundry Co. In addition to the hoisting engine the 
company has two Washington Iron Works and four 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works donkey engines in opera- 
tion. At the sawmill in Merced in the San Joaquin 
Valley the climate is warm and dry, making an excellent 
place for drying lumber in the storage yards. Fred M. 
Fenwick, a well-known San Francisco lumberman, is 
manager of the company. 

BBP PDL LIL LI I I I 

The American consulate general at Ottawa, Ont., re 
ports that tenders will be received by the department of 
public works until August 26, 1912, for the delivery of a 
supply of creosoted timber. Specifications and form of 
contract can be seer and forms of tender obtained at the 
department of public works, Ottawa. 








VIEW OF ENTIRE INCLINE, YOSEMITE LUMBER CO. 





LUMBER TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Manina, P. I., August 22.—Local demand for the last 
few years has been far in excess of the output. High 
prices have prevailed and there has been little incentive 
to look for a market outside of the Islands. The entire 
annual consumption of lumber is approximately 1110,- 
000,000 feet and local mills are supplying about 80 yer 
cent, the balance being made up of imports of Oregon 
pine, California redwood and sugar pine and Australian 
jarrah. 

The Filipino has been content with his bamboo and 
nipa shack, but he now wants a home built of better 
materials and in more substantial manner, and the in- 
sular government is anxious to develop the lumber in- 
dustry to a point that will permit him to satisfy his 
ambition. Big building developments are going on and 
demanding buildings of large and permament  charac- 
ter and it would seem that there is little danger of 
overproduction of lumber for many years. No doubt 
lower prices are inevitable, but scientific manufacturing 
and elimination of waste, with trained and _ efficient 
labor, will more than offset such a reduction. Everything 
is still erude and unshaped but the last two years have 
done much to show the people where economic changes 
of immense value can be made, where modern machinery 
will be of value and they are certainly not too con- 
servative to learn. 


Character and Scope of Demand and Consumption. 


Contrasted with conditions in the United States since 
1907, the lot of the Phillipine lumberman is certainly 
to be envied. The demand is so insistent that anything 
in the way of lumber is quickly snapped up the instant 
it reaches the market and at no time is there stock on 
hand suitable for the going building operations. Con- 
tractors here are delayed month after month waiting for 
material and general business is hampered for room 
under cover. The cheapest lumbers available are snapped 
up at $30 a thousand in wholesale lots and lumber dry 
enough for interior trim is out of the question. There 
is no need for ‘‘good’’ sales managers, but rather for 
diplomatic ones—men that can deliver a customer 25 
per cent of his requirements and still make him go away 
in good humor. 

The annual demand is now at about the 100,000,000- 
foot mark, the production about 80,000,000 feet, indicat- 
ing that the lumber industry is rather in the infant 
stage; but both demand and production will distinctly 





increase within the next two years. Several new plants 
are contemplated, and those already installed are rapidly 
being improved and modernized. The insular govern- 


ment is exceedingly liberal in making its timber con- 
cessions and offers every inducement, consistent with 


good business, to intending investors. 
Political Status a Hindrance. 

That the Philippines are still a political issue is a 
matter of exceeding regret and Americans on _ the 
Islands, with the better class of Filipinos, are hoping 
that the United States will promptly define the status 
of the Islands, so that development can go on without 
hindrance. The Island people are away behind the 
times but they are coming up with giant strides not- 
withstanding the unsettled political conditions. Now the 
Islands are neither a part of the United States nor a 
foreign country but seem to be a part of the earth that 
no one seems to know what to do with next. Visionary 
schemes, such as the ‘‘ Jones Bill,’’ apparently make the 
Islands and their people a plaything for peanut. poli- 
ticians to make grandstand plays with and it seems in- 
credible to these people that any sane mind could actually 
figure out any such scheme as being feasible or possible. 
They need good press agents; the people of the United 
States should know the truth about the Philippines and 
the National Government should lay down a permanent 
policy toward them. Do this and the Philippines will 
develop so fast as to be a wonder. 

Located in the tropics, the Islands have a better cli- 
mate than parts of the South and their lumber industry 
can develop under vastly more satisfactory conditions 
than those with which many cypress and yellow pine 
industries contend. The sugar industry will be a factor 
in the world’s market and the Islands can produce 
enough tropical products to supply the demands of the 
United States. 

The Island Forest Service. 

One of the most important features connected with 
the lumber industry in the Philippines is the Forestry 
Bureau. W. F. Sherfesee, formerly of the United States 
Forest Service, is acting director, and during the vaca- 
tion of Maj. George P. Ahern, director of forestry, has 
had under his command an exceptionally efficient corps 
of workers. This bureau has supervision over all forest 
lands in the Islands and the gathering and manufactur- 
ing of all forest products are under its administration. 


The information furnished is accurate and enables an in- 
tending investor to formulate his plans and carry them 
out. The bureau is in position to furnish bulletins show 
ing the entire forest situation and to furnish samples of 
the many kinds of woods produced. Some of its data is 
interesting only from a scientific viewpoint but the major 
part of it is gotten up with a view to commercial use 
fulness. Anyone interested will do well to ask the bureau 
for any necessary information. 


The Native Timber. 


The bureau estimates that there are 2,500 or more 
varieties of trees on these Islands but only about 100 
varieties are to be taken into consideration as being of 
commercial importance. In actual lumbering, however, 
an individual operator will find that he is, interested in 
from 3 to 10 varieties only. 

The timber stand is estimated at 200,000,000,000 feet. 
The forests are of the mixed type with no pure stands of 
any one variety. All these woods are such as are classed 


“as hardwoods in the markets of: the United States, but 


the States have no native woods to which they could be 
intelligently compared. They all belong to the cabinet 
and furniture woods and there is not a manufacturer of 
furniture, cabinet work or vehicles in the United States 
who would not find something of interest to him among 
those varieties that can be produced in’ commercial 
quantities. The cabinet and furniture trades would do 
well to investigate thoroughly the possibilities of Philip- 
pine woods; they certainly would be surprised and de- 
lighted with the variety and beauty of the commonest 
and cheapest Philippine lumber. 
Logging, Manufacture and Transportation. 

The entire country is more or less mountainous; log 
ging conditions are therefore much like those in the 
Pacific Northwest. Many logs are gotten out by native 
labor and are dragged to the rivers by earaboa. Such 
logs reach the market hewn square and are usually of 
the most expensive and most prized classes of woods. 
Large quantities of such logs annually reach the Manila 
market where they are sawed into lumber at sawmills 
of more or less modern description—principally less—or 
else are whipsawed by either native or Chinese sawyers. 
That such primitive methods could compete successfully 
with the donkey engine and the modern band mill seems 
incredible, but they certainly do, and their owners seem 
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to be making money. To operate on a large scale and 
over any great area demands railroads and donkey en- 
gines, and there are several such outfits here. These 
concerns ve exactly the same system as is in use in 
Oregon and Washington, and their mills are equipped 
with modern band saws, edgers and live rolls and are 
up to date in every particular. 

Transportation is a hard problem, as few harbors are 
available for deep craft, and all lumber must be loaded 
in shallow-draft barges and towed long distances, prac- 
tically through the open sea. The bulk of the lumber 
used in Manila comes from the islands of Negros and 
Mindanao and has to be hauled over 400 miles in this 
way; then it is transferred at Manila to small barges 
holding from 5,000 to 15,000 feet and delivered to the 
retail yards throughout the city. 

The grading is simply to throw out the mill culls. 
Everything else goes as lumber. Island lumbermen are 
not bothered with such terms as ‘‘No. 1 common,’’ 
‘C select’? or ‘‘merchantable’’—just simply ‘‘lum- 
ber.’’ A good proportion of a certain variety is care- 
fully selected for the ribbon grain and shipped to the 
United States, where it has gained a reputation as 
“Philippine mahogany,’’ but the trade there has seen 
nothing but samples of any other varieties. No further 
attempt has been made to find a foreign market for 
Philippine lumbers. 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 














CANADIAN RAILROADS TO USE OIL AS FUEL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Aug. 20.—Thirty oil burning engines 
are already in operation on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road’s mountain division west of Calgary. Other en- 
gines are being fitted with oil burning apparatus on 
different parts of the line at the rate of two a day. 
Oil tanks, having a capacity of 100,000 gallons, are 
being established at different points, and in the near 
future there will be no sparks from the company’s 
engines as they pass through the western forests. This 
action has been taken as the result of an order issued 
by the railway commission. 





NEW RAILROAD INCORPORATED. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 21.—A charter has been 
granted by the board of railway incorporators of Ar- 
kansas to the Ashley, Drew & Northern Railway Co. 
This road is really the successor of the Crossett, Monti- 
cello & Northern Railroad, which was incorporated some- 
time ago. It has a capital of $600,000 and will build 
a line of railway. 50 miles in length between Crossett and 
Monticello. There are extensive timberland holdings in 
the section to be traversed by this new road and im- 
portant hardwood plants are in operation at Camden, 
Crossett and other points. The road is backed by lumber 
and other interests in that section. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC CANCELS ARBITRARY. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 19.—Lumber manufacturers 
operating mills on the Wendling branch of the Southern 
Pacific Co. has just been advised by the traffic depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation that the Southern Pacific Co. has instructed 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau to cancel at once 
the arbitrary of 25 cents a ton now applying on east- 
bound shipments of lumber from all points on the 
Wendling branch, thus placing those shippers upon an 
equality with other manufacturers in the Willamette 
Valley. 

Ever since the Wendling branch was built manu- 
facturers of forest products operating on that branch 
have been compelled, under existing tariff regulations, 
to pay 25 cents a ton more for the transportation of 
their output to all points of consumption than is 
charged from the mills located at other main and branch- 
line points on the line of the Southern Pacifie Co. This 
additional handicap has been the source of continually 
increasing complaint, and has to a large extent re- 
tarded the development of the territory tributary to 
that branch. For several years shippers have been 
trying to get this handicap removed, but without suc- 
cess; finally they instructed J. N. Teal to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was done in a formal complaint filed 
several months ago. The voluntary cancelation of this 
arbitrary by the Southern Pacific Co. now brings to the 
shippers the relief desired, and the complaint will be 
withdrawn as soon as the new basis becomes effective. 

It is expected that the cancelation of this arbitrary 
will be a great help to the Wendling branch operators, 
as it is estimated to effect a saving of about $35,000 
annually in transportation expenses, all of which the 
millmen have heretofore been obliged to absorb in order 
to enable them to meet the competition of mills doing 
business at other points on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Co. Lumber is about the only commodity pro- 
duced on the Wendling branch, and the cutting ca- 
pacity of the mills operating there’is about 300,000 feet 
a day, or an average daily shipping weight of nearly 
a million pounds, the material being largely of the 
heavy rough grade. 

The voluntary removal of this arbitrary is expected 
to bring the shippers and the Southern Pacific Co. into 
more harmonious business relations, as it denotes a wel- 
come change in the policy of the transportation com- 
pany. 

The House has passed a bill already passed by the 
Senate authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
timber and land, together or separately, which is re- 
served from allotment in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Lands in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. 





INTERSTATE: COMMERCE 


WasHiINGTON, D. C., Aug. 21.—The following petition 
has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Complaint of Lathrop Lumber Co. v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Co. and the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway. The petition of the above named 
complainant shows— 








That the Lathrop Lumber Co. is a corporation existing 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Alabama 
and doing a wholesale lumber business. ‘The defendants 
above named are common carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers and property by continuous car- 
riage or shipment, wholly by railroad between points in the 
State of Alabama and points in the State of Tennessee, and 
as such common carriers are subject to the provisions of 
the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4th, 1887, 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto. 

That on October 23, 1911, the complainant by its agent 
shipped from Fleming, Ala., a non-agency station, billing 
from Coaling, Ala., on the Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road car AGS 4725 loaded with pine lumber consigned to 
A. M. Booth at Huntsville, Ala., a station on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, routing the same via 
Alabama Great Southern and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis. 

That the Alabama Great Southern Railroad connects with 
and interchanges traffic with the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway at Attaila, Ala., thus forming a direct 
route between Fleming, Ala., and Huntsville, Ala., entirely 
within the State of Alabama, and that the proper rate to 
be applied on this shipment by this route, as provided by 
the laws of the State of Alabama, is 9% cents per 100 
pounds, minimum carload. 

That under rule 214 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion it was the duty of the agent of the carrier to route 
shipment via the cheapest reasonable route. 

That the Alabama Great Southern Railroad moved the 
shipment to Chattanooga, Tenn., there delivering it to the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, by which it 


was delivered to consignee at Huntsville, Ala., assessing - 


freight charges at 184 cents per 1U0U pounds, on 71,300 
pounds, amounting to $1381.90. 

That said rate of 18% cents was when exacted and still 
is unjust and unreasonable, in violation of section 1 of the 
act to regulate commerce. 

That U. S. Hodges, consignor, A. M. Booth, consignee, 
and the Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co., by EK. 'T. 
Green, its treight trattic manager, have stipulated and agreed 
that any order entered in this complaint for refund on ac- 
count of excessive treight charges snall be in favor of the 
complainant. 

Wherefore complainant prays that defendants may be 
severally requirea to answer the charges; that after due 
hearing and investigation an order may be made command- 
ing said defendants and each of them to cease and desist 
trom the aforesaid violation of said act, and establish and 
put in force and apply as maxima in tuture pomts named 
in paragraph V1, hereof, in lieu of the rates named in said 
paragraph, such other rates as the commission may deem 
reasonable and just, and also pay to the complainant by 
way of reparation the sum of $05.06. 


Fourth Section Cases. 


The commission has issued the following orders on 
rates on lumber: 


Application of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to establish 
a rate of 74% cents per 1U00 pounds for the transportation of 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from South Mans- 
field, La., to Texarkana, ‘lex., lower than rates concurrently 
in effect from and to intermediate points, Upon considera- 
tion of the matters involved in said application, sufficient 
justification not having been shown, the application was 
denied. 

Application of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. for 
itself and on behalf of carriers parties to R. H. Countiss’ 
Agent’s tariff IC. C. No. 940, participating with it in the 
transportation of freight traffic as below described, asks for 
authority to establish for the transportation of lumber, car- 
load, a rate of 8V0 cents per 100 pounds from Nashville, Tenn., 
to California and North Pacific coast terminals, as desig- 
nated in the tariff referred to, without observing the provi- 
sions of the fourth section. This application is based upon 
the desire of petitioners to establish the same rates from 
Nashville, Tenn., to the points of destination above described 
as are concurrently in effect from Nashville, Tenn., to the 
same points via other lines, which rates also do not conform 
to the provisions of the fourth section but are protected by 
applications filed on or before February 17, 1911, that have 
not been passed on. The commission ordered that until it 
passes upon any of the applications for relief from the pro- 
visions of the fourth section that were filed on or before 
February 17, 1911, by the carriers «wr their agerts, respecting 
the rates on lumber from the points to the destinations above 
described, the petitioners are authorized to establish the rates 
requested, provided no higher rate is charged from any inter- 
mediate point. 

Application of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 
for itself and on behalf of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road Co., asking for authority to establish the same rates on 
lumber and articles taking the same and higher rates, as 
shown in St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad tariff I. C. C. 
No. 53138, carloads, minimum weight in accordance with said 
tariff, from Memphis, Tenn., to Waterloo and Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, as are concurrently in effect between the same points 
via the line of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., without ob- 
serving the provisions of the fourth section. This application 
is based upon the desire of the petitioner to meet via a 
longer route the rates concurrently in effect between the 
same points via the more direct line, as shown in Illinois 
Central Railroad tariff I.C.C. No. 2762, which rates are not 
in accord with the provisions of the fourth section but are 
protected by applications filed on or before February 17, 1911, 
that have not been passed on. The commission granted the 
request. 


Order of Suspension. 


By order entered August 14, 1912, investigation and 
suspension docket 145, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has’ suspended from August 19 until December 
17, 1912, certain portions of supplements 9 and 10 to 
Hinton’s tariff I. C. C. A-48. The items which have been 
suspended advanced by from 1 to 2 cents per 100 pounds 
rates on lumber from southeastern territory to Washing- 
ton, D. C., Baltimore, Md., and a number of points 
north thereof. 





FURTHER SUSPENSION OF L. & N. TARIFF. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 21.—Sawmill operators have 
received notice that the tariff of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, putting into effect new regulations for the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege, has been. suspended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission until February 27, 1913. 
This is a six-month extension of the suspension origi- 
nally ordered, which would have expired August 27. 
The tariff was complained of to the commission by 
Nashville lumbermen, who were heard here July 25. 


The decision of the commission to postpone the effective 
date of the tariff is believed to be due to its desire to 
issue its general rulings on the subject of milling in 
transit, to apply to all roads and all parts of the coun- 
try, before having a single road adopt regulations ac- 
cording to its own ideas, as these very likely would have 
to be amended upon the announcement of the commis- 
sion’s final views. The regulations have been heartily 
opposed by the saw-mill men and others interested in 
the handling of logs, and while it seems to be conceded 
that some such system will be authorized it is hoped 
that it will be less onerous than that which has been 
devised by D. M. Goodwyn, general freight agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, for the government of lumber- 
men. 


Car Service Rules. 


D. E. Kline, head of the Louisville Veneer Mills, and 
chairman of the transportation committee of the Louis- 
ville Commercial Club, will represent that body at the 
hearing of the Kentucky Railroad Commission in Louis- 
ville next Monday when the subject of amendments 
of car service rules will be taken up. Mr. Kline is vice 
president of the Louisville Hardwood Club, and will 
also look after the interests of the lumbermen at the 
hearing, which promises to be important. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—The bill of lading meas- 
ure introduced by Sen. Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, which 
meets the approval of the National Industrial Tratiic 
League and shippers, bankers and commercial interests 
of the United States generally, passed the Senate late 
yesterday afternoon by an unanimous vote. The House, 
having no opposition bill on its calendar, is expected to 
approve the Pomerene measure shortly. The bill, which 
is the outcome of long and industrious study of matters 
involving bills of lading, makes the railroads responsible 
for all bills issued by their agents. 

The Pomerene bill provides that bills of lading issued 
by a common carrier tor the transportation of goods from 
within a State to a foreign country, or from one State 
to another, shall be governed by the act. The Pomerene 
bill, which is a substitute measure for the Clapp bill, has 
practically reduced the whole law of bills ot lading to 
49 sections, and is considered by traffic experts the best 
congressional measure that has ever been drafted on the 
— Following are the important sections of the 

ill: 


Section 2. That every bill must embody within its 
written or printed terms— 

(a) The date of its issue. 

(b) The name of the person from whom the goods have 

been received. 

(c) The place where the goods have been received. 

(ad) The place to which the goods are to be transported. 

(e) A statement whether the goods received will be deliv- 

ered to a specified person or to the order of a speci- 
fied person, 

(f) A description of the goods or of the package contain- 

ing them; and 

(g) The signature of the carrier, 

An order bill shall have the words “order of’ printed 
thereon immediately before the name of tlfe person upon 
whose order the goods received are deliverable. ‘ 

A carrier shall be liable to any person injured thereby 
for the damage caused by the omission from an order bill 
of any of the provisions required in this section. 

Section 3. ‘hat a carrier may insert’ in a bill issued by 
it any other terms and conditions; provided that such terms 
and conditions shall not be contrary to law or public policy. 

Section 4. That a bill in which it is stated that the 
goods are consigned or destined to a specified person is a 
straight bill. 

Section 5. That a bill in which is is stated that the 
goods are consigned or destined to the order of any person 
named in such bill is an order bill. Any provision in such 
a bill that it is not negotiable shall not affect its negotia- 
bility within the meaning of this act. 








The Pomerene bill aims to correct the uncertainty and 
lack of uniformity now considered the great evils in pres- 
ent rules regarding bills of lading. The same provisions 
that it contains have already been enacted in nine 
States, and have worked admirably as clearly defining 
the terms therein used and have been conducive to the 
merchants’ and shippers’ clear understanding of their 
rights, and thereby preventing litigation. 





AGREEMENT UPON A PARCEL POST SYSTEM. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—Conferees of the House 
and Senate today agreed upon a parcel post system 
which means that it will*pass the House as a part of the 
Post Office appropriation bill. The plan as agreed upon 
by the conferees is substantially the same as provided 
in the Bourne-Bristow measure which originated in the 
Senate and was passed by the upper House. The Senate’s 
amendment to increase the rates on second class matter 
was eliminated. The Bourne-Bristow parcel post bill 
provides for the inauguration of the system on a zone 
basis, and will be signed by the President, who is in 
favor of parcel post legislation. . 

The Bourne-Bristow measure is substantially the result 
of an outery from the farmers of the country that a 
parcel post system "be established. Retailers of the 
country have opposed such legislation on the ground that 
it is a tool sought by the mail order institutions of the 
large cities to increase the avenue of their trade. The 
protest of the retailers, however, was not of such propor- 
tions as to oppose successfully the demand of the agri- 
cultural element. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


In a recent consular report of the Government are 
listed two foreign trade opportunities in which the lum- 
ber industry may be interested. A commercial agent of 
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the Department of Commerce and Labor has forwarded 
the name of a business man in the Netherlands who de- 
sires to get into communication with American manu- 
facturers of woodworking machinery, more particularly 
sawmills and planers. His address may be obtained by 
writing the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., 
designating ‘‘ No. 9,363.’? The other is that of one of 
the leading furniture dealers in ‘‘an important city in 
the far East,’’ with an established and increasing trade 
who wishes to represent American furniture manufac- 


turers, particularly of office furniture and appliances; 
also to handle quartered oak or gum lumber 10 feet long, 
5. to 6 inches wide and %4 inch thick. The name of this 
dealer may be obtained by designating ‘‘ No. 9,366.’? 





LUMBER REQUISITION FOR NAVY USE. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department announces the opening of bids September 
17 for lumber covered by schedule No. 4,792 and to be 





delivered at the navy yards specified: 


Article. Feet. Navy Yard. 
PERM EE, Biaectientncsdvubadena 3,000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fir, merchantable, rough........ 10,000 Puget Sound, Wash. 
CRM WOEOE cnicn bo akties aarwe eee 225,000 Norfolk, Va. 
Poplar, or white wood.....,.... 4,000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ste COMNENE Cava cia veacwadeuraaes 15,000 Boston, Mass. 


Prospective bidders should make application to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts or to the navy pay 
office at the nearest navy yard, asking for copies of the 
schedule 4,792. 





~LOGG 


Whatever means is used for excavating and moving the 
grading material, in the construction of a railroad, a 
great amount of manual labor is inevitable. The use of 
the steam shovel is not always practicable, and the regu- 
lar steam shovels seldom are available to the lumberman. 
Some forms of log loaders which in operation rotate on 
frames are particularly well adapted to this work. Owing 
to the comparatively small amount of shovel work to be 
done the log loader equipped with a shovel handling nine- 
sixteenths of a yard of material at each scoop is particu- 
larly effective, and as it can be operated on light track 
or carried on logging cars it has a great advantage in 
portability over the standard machines handling two 
yards each time. This feature has determined the style 
of log loader purchased in many cases where there was 
considerable excavating to be done on the spurs; or 
where a second log loader was to be added its work was 
divided among ditching, excavating and log loading. 
Any form of log loader can readily be adapted to use 
as pile driver, and can be used advantageously in laying 
bridge stringers, provided the machine can be taken 
where it can be turned with the boom to the rear. 

But in most cases railroad building must be done by 
‘main strength and awkwardness’’ and the bull team 
and plow are followed by the scrapers until the desired 
levels or fills are secured, after which the ties and steel 
can be placed when the fills are solid enough. In moun- 
tain work there is not much trouble waiting for fills to 
settle; and the work of laying the steel is made more 
complicated by numerous curves, which are purposely in- 
cluded where the grades are bad to check the speed of 
loaded trains coming down. Mountain logging forms a 
distinct type, as does the work in cypress swamps, and 
presents greater problems than any other form. 


Ties and Spacing. 


The question of ties is nearly as serious to the lumber- 
man as to the railroad companies. The main line of 
logging railroads should be laid with good ties. The 
wood used will of course depend upon the kind available, 
but the first essential is durability. Oak is desirable, 
but the fact that rails are seldom changed, that rolling 
stock is usually lighter and that trains do not attain the 
great speeds of trunk lines permit the use of lighter ties, 
even with some defects that would forbid their use on 
trunk lines. Nevertheless they should be sound at the 
spiking points, and should be spaced with some regard 
for size. Highteen-inch centers are sufficient for full 
— ties, but should be less for small ties and light 
rail. 

On the logging spurs which are to be used for a com- 
paratively short time more latitude is permissible in the 
choice of ties, and the spacing; but even here the spacing 
should depend upon the weight of the rail—the lighter 
the rail the more ties. The character of the soil in wet 
weather should be determined, if possible, and in cross- 
ing swamps or where the soil is readily softened 20-foot 
poles should be placed between the ties—two or three 
where possible. These poles will bear the weight in most 
cases, the ties simply holding the rails together. Under 
very bad conditions a stringer may be laid under the 
point where the rail rests. This ‘‘ floating foundation’’ 
is used very largely in the southern lowlands and trains 
are moved over it safély at moderate speed. 


Weight of the Rail. 


A great fallacy in the building of logging railroads is 
that of using light rails, particularly in the logging spurs. 
The main line must be substantially built and kept up. 
With logging engines of 40 tons or less 35-pound rails 
stand up fairly well. But on logging spurs where the 
rails are to be taken up and removed frequently light 
rails are a constant annoyance and a cause of expensive 
wrecks. Rails of not less than 56 pounds to the yard 
should be used, for they will prove to be the most eco- 
nomical in the end. When taken up they are practically 
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straight and can be relaid as easily as new rails, while the 
spacing between the ties can be much greater. I'requently 
on bridges and trestles the ties will shift, leaving a space 
of four feet, entirely too great for 35- or 45-pound rails. 
Also where stumps interfere with the spacing of the ties 
the heavier rail carries the load without bending, while 
the lighter rail will be found to have a kink which it is 
impossible to take out. ‘The first cost of the heavier rail 
is small compared with the risk of an expensive wreck 
which the use of iighter rails constantly involves. It is 
far better to use 56- or even 60-pound rails throughout, 
but if it is necessary to use 35-pound rails at all, they 
should be put on the main line and kept up in good 
shape. ‘There is but little more work in handling the 
heavier rails in moving the spur tracks, and the extra 
work is balanced by the time saved in handling straight 
instead of bent rails. 

The logging railroad is the most important factor in 
a lumber manufacturing enterprise in insuring its con- 
tinuous operation. The road’s capacity should be a lit- 
tle greater than the demands likely to be made upon it, 
in regard to both the character ot the roadbed and its 
equipment. Unless logs can be taken out and empty cars 
returned promptly woods work will lag. Men have no 
incentive to hustle if there is to be a delay in handling 
the logs, and a larger crew will be necessary to get out 
the same number of logs. If the log road is kept in good 
shape and the trains operated regularly, a spirit of en- 
deavor to keep up with an orderly system inevitably will 
be engendered and the result will be the saving of many 
dollars in the long run. 





EVOLUTION OF THE LOGGING INDUSTRY. 
[Address delivered by J. D. Youne, of Kelso, Wash., before 
the Pacific Logging Congress. ] 

There have been some wonderful changes in logging meth- 
ods since I first remember seeing trees felled and hauled to 

the mill to be made into lumber on this western coast. 

My recollections of this work date back to the year 1863. 
At that time such a thing as a springboard for the faller to 
stand on was not dreamed of and when we did get the 
idea we made the iron for the springboard out of an old 
horseshoe, ; 

At that time the idea of sawing down a tree seems not 
to have dawned upon the mind of man. The crosscut saws 
had no rakers; the teeth were all just like teeth of our 
hand saws of today, and I well remember the mill foreman 
gumming out an old saw and having two raker teeth in 
it—one well toward each end of the saw—and the argu- 
ment this provoked when he claimed it helped the cutting 
qualities of the saw. ; 

The logs were hauled to the mill with an ox team 
using a high-wheeled cart, wheels about 7 feet in diameter, 
one end of the log swung up under the axle of the cart, 
the other end dragging on the ground. And, strange to say, 
the logs were delivered to the mill by this primitive method 
for about $2.50 a thousand. 

In those days the jackscrew played a very prominent 
part in logging operations, especially on steep ground. The 
ox teamster was the king of the camp. His word was law, 
and the way he could “chaw terbacker’ and swear was a 
caution. But the ox (except as one of the principal decora- 
tions for the table in the messhouse at the meal hour) 
is only a memory of the past, as is also the teamster who 
used to swear at and abuse him so unmercifully. 

I well remember the first donkey engine I saw in oper- 
ation—a double cylinder 64%4x9 Gypsy engine. We had to 
have a spool tender. It used about 700 feet of 5% inch line 
with a horse to haul it back into the timber from the 
engine. The water for the boiler (which was somewhat 
larger than a good-sized: coffee pot) was carried out from 
a near-by spring in canvas bags on the back of a pony. And 
when that donkey engine got into action and brought logs 
out of a hitherto inaccessible place by the aid of two or 
three blocks and the 700 feet of wire cable, the men all 
stood around and admired her and voted her a wonder. 
I remember one fellow telling old Sam, the teamster: “Sam, 
I see your finish.’ Sam retorted: ‘Well, that 
machine may be alright to git a log out of a pothole, but 
when it comes to a skidroad a mile long, yez can jes’ bet 
old Buck and Bright will be in the game yet awhile.” 

But old Sam has quit the game. Buck and Bright have 
quit the game. And the little donkey engine whose name 
we thought should be “Omega” in reality should have been 
christened “Alpha,” for what a contrast with the modern 
logging engine of today! And, gentlemen, the end is not 
yet. 





New and Better Engines Being Built. 


Our engine builders are constantly building larger and 
better engines, but I do not think they are entitled to all 
the credit for these wonderful improvements in logging en 
gines. They are building better engines today than they 
did 10 or 20 years ago because there are men in the log- 
ging business operating these engines who demand better 
machines. 

I remember talking three or four years ago with the 
late W. H. Corbett, of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
who was an original thinker and a man well toward the 
front rank as an engine designer and builder. In this con- 
versation I told him we wanted better engines and better 
boilers. He readily admitted it was possible to build them, 
but he told me frankly that building logging machinery was 
a commercial proposition; that he did not think the log- 
gers were willing to pay for them; but that when the 
loggers demanded them and were willing to pay for them 
the builders would be on the job. 

We are using better machines and better methods and 
the reason logging has advanced from the old primitive 
methods and rule of thumb to a business where mechanics 


play such an important part, and that engineers, both 
mechanical and civil, are so vital a factor in the game, is 
because we have men in the business who can and do 


original thinking. 

Several years ago I had occasion to visit a camp. I 
found them logging with two or thre yarding engines; they 
were also extending their railroad. 1 ventured to ask the 
man in charge of the railroad construction what was the 
nature of the ground ahead of him for road building. Now, 
although these men were counted good practical loggers, 
and this man in charge was a partner in the business, and 
their operations demanded a road in this direction for 
nearly two miles, he frankly told me he didn’t know; that 
he had never looked over the ground any farther than the 
next rollway, about 500 feet beyond the end of the present 


line. On this plan they built their road for nearly two 
miles. I have been over this road since, and it made me 
smile to see the numerous blunders that fellow made. And 


likewise, I presume the fellow that follows us loggers— 
who think we are uptodate at the present time—will smile 
at our blunders and crude methods a dozen years hence. 

We are already logging with the overhead system; have 
to a great measure discarded wood for fuel in our locomo- 
tives and in the heart of a wood country are experimenting 
with oil in donkey engines; and electric logging like the 
flying machine is no longer a dream, but like the imagina- 
tion of Darius Green with his flying machine electric log- 
ging is a reality and is here to stay. What next? 





~~ 


NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LOGS. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 19.—An entirely new system 
of marking logs has been issued by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and the old marks will be canceled: as fast as the 
new marks are given out. The new system is designed 
to render less difficult the task of distinguishing the logs 
cut on licenses, leases, Crown grants ete., and to show 
which logs are eligible for export and which are not. 
By the new system of letters and numbers it will be 
possible not only to know who is the owner of the tim- 
ber, but also to tell at a glance whether it was cut under 
a timber license, a lease, an old Crown grant, an inter- 
mediate Crown grant or a new Crown grant. The mark- 
ings will have to be put on the timbers at the places 
where the logs are cut. 


Oil as Fuel for Donkey Engines. 


Several logging companies operating in this Province 
are adopting oil as fuel for donkey engines. It is be- 
lieved that this method will mean a considerable saving, 
for the services of two buckers and a fireman for each 
donkey can be dispensed with, while the value of the 
timber burned will balance the cost of the oil. The 
International Timber Co:, which is conducting large 
operations on the east coast of Vancouver Island, has 
changed over four donkeys and three locomotives. The 
Abbotsford Timber & Trading Co. has an oil-burning 
locomotive and will put in two oil donkeys this coming 
fall. The A. P. Allison Logging Co., of Green Point 
Rapids, has had three donkeys fitted out io burn oil. 
The B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Co. use oil for its 
locomotives but not yet for donkeys. 
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THOMPSON & TUCKER LUMBER CO.’S CREW 
IN TEXAS. 


LAYING TRACK ON LEVEL GROUND 
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- IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Record Breaking Threshing Season Gives 
Joy to the Retail Yardmen. 





Sioux Fauus, 8S. Dax., Aug. 21.—The familiar sound 
in South Dakota these days is the hum of: thousands of 
threshing machines which are actively at work pounding 
out the grain which during the fall and winter montis 
will be bringing into the State a golden stream of doliars, 
which will go to swell the millions South Dakota farmers 
have on deposit in the banks. So vast is the amount of 
small grain raised in the State this year that it promises 
to be well into the winter before all the grain has heen 
threshed. 

Never before have so many threshing outfits been sold 
in South Dakota for a corresponding period as during the 
last 60 days. Within the last week or two it has been a 
comnron sight in any of the smaller town to see one or 
more threshing outfits unloaded from the cars daily and 
taken to the farming community to begin threshing. At 
the present time it is safe to say more threshing outfits 
are in operation throughout the State than at any time 
since it was settled by the whites. 

The excellent crops of small grain will make the fall 
and winter months the most prosperous ever enjoyed by 
the people of the State and business of all kinds is 
certain to be exceedingly brisk during the fall and 
winter. Corn remains in fine condition and has been 
greatly benefited by recent heavy rains, which have 
swept over most parts of the State. What now is needed 
to mature the corn crop is hot and dry weather for 
about a month or six weeks, there now being ample 
moisture in the ground to mature the corn even if there 
is not another drop of rain. If corn escapes Jack 
Frost—and there is every possibility that it will—the 
corn crop this season will be the greatest ever raised 
in South Dakota. The acreage this year is the greatest 
in the history of the State, and there is every promise 
that the yield will be larger than for several years. 


George A. Faust, of Parkston, has been placed in charge 
of the Fullerton lumberyard at Dimock, and already has 
assumed his new duties. He has been employed in the 
Parkston yards for some time and his promotion is a deserved 
recognition of his ability. 

John W. Tuthill, C. L. Tuthill, Peter Mintener and Mark 
A. Miller, comprising the officers and stockholders of the 
John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., with headquarters in Sioux 
Falls, were recently in Bridgewater inspecting the local yard. 
They traveled by car and were on a tour of inspection of 
the yards owned by the company. They found everything in 
first-class shape and complimented their popular agent, F. A. 
Fisher, on the fine condition 1n which they found everything. 

In addition to the large amount of lumber that the Square 
Lumber Co. has unloaded at Aurora recently, it had two 
more cars arrive a day or two ago from the Coast country. 
Manager Ainsworth sold more lumber in the last year than 
had been sold altogether for several years. 

Charles Trieber, auditor of the Fullerton Lumber Co., was 
a recent visitor to Murdo. He had been looking after the 
company’s interests at various points in Mellette County, 
which is being thickly settled by homesteaders. 

G. Kisitzky, manager of the Murdo yard of the Rosebud 
Lumber Co., has men at work constructing a coal shed for 
the company. 

The sheds and office building of the Wismer Lumber Co., at 
Britton, have been extensively improved. 

E. A. Lynn, formerly manager of the Dallas yard of the 
Floete Lumber Co., but now manager of the company’s yard 
at Winner, was a recent visitor to Dallas and was warmly 
greeted by his old friends. 

Ed. Ditzler, for some time connected with a lumber yard 
at Artesian, has been placed in charge of a yard at Cuth 
bert, and will make that point his permanent residence. 

Lots of lumber goes into the country these days. Center- 
ville farmers are continually erecting buildings and improy 
ing their houses, which is another evidence of prosperity 

Henry Loftus has resigned his position with the Morris- 
town yards of the Quammen & Austad Lumber Co., and will 
engage in another line of business. C. H. Mork, who has 
been employed at the head office of the company at Lemmon, 
S. D., will succeed Mr. Loftus. Mr. Mork has a wide repu- 
tation as a good lumberman. 

Frank Grebe, a Stickney lumberman, was acidentally shot 
while shooting clay pigeons with a party of friends. The 
bullet entered his back and striking a bone, glanced down- 
ward and lodged in his leg. The wound is not regarded 
as serious. 

The J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., which has its headquar- 
ters in Mitchell, has arranged to occupy a suite of rooms on 
the fourth floor of the Western National Bank Building. 
The new quarters are fine. 

John Blankiron, of Mitchell, and L. James, of Sioux Falls, 
are preparing to open a wholesale and retail lumber yard in 
Mitcheli. 








QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Aug. 19.—Officials of the Sarvis Lum- 
ber Co., of Routt County, announce that a big flume 
and saw mill are to be built at onee. The Sarvis com- 
puny owns several hundred acres of valuable timber- 
Jand in the Sarvis Creek country and in order to get 
the raw material to Steamboat Springs a flume nearly 
2% miles long will be built down Sarvis Creek to the 
Barrows ranch on Bear River and the logs floated to 
the mill. The company’s big mill is to be erected on 
the 19% acres recently purchased. Four and one-half 
acres of the land takes in an island east of Brooklyn, 
on which the office building will be erected. The other 
15 acres will be used for yards. 

The Hayden Lumber Co. has started its sawmills at 
Bears Ears and Pilot Knob. 

Forest fires swept about 7,000 acres last week on 
Grand Mesa, about 25 miles southeast of Grand Junction. 
The loss amounts to several thousand dollars. 

The contract for the $20,000 miners’ hospital at 
Kemmerer, Wyo., has been awarded to J. G. Kilstrom, 
of Ogden, Utah. P. J. Quealy, well-known Kemmerer 
Jumberman, donated $5,000 for the erection of the build- 
ing. 

James H. Ramey, formerly of Grand Junction and now 
located in Los Angeles, visited Grand Junction and Denver 
last week. He was accompanied by Clayton Nichols, with 
whom he is associated in an extensive Philippine lumber 


business. They have just completed an extensive trip to 
northwestern lumber camps. Mr. Ramey has left for a trip 
to eastern points. 

George Newton, of the Newton Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
soulder, has returned from an extended trip to Philadelphia, 
New York and other eastern cities. 

Associate Forester A. F. Potter, of Washington, D. C., 
who has been in Albuquerque and surrounding country for 
several weeks, left a few days ago for northern Arizona. 

John H. Gallup, of the Gallup Lumber & Supply Co., was 
operated on for appendicitis last Saturday. He is reported 
as getting along nicely. 





AT NORTH DAKOTA’S METROPOLIS. 


Farco, N. D., Aug. 19.—There is now a grand rusi 
by lumbermen over the State to get buyers lined up so 
that they may have some estimate on the amount that 
will be used this fall. With the greatest crop that 
North Dakota ever raised coming from the threshing 
machines the roads in a few weeks are going to be 
glutted with grain and other merchandise will undoubt- 
edly have to take a back seat. One traveling man stated 
that he did not look for much extra business from this 
big crop until next spring because the lumbermen would 
simply sit back and wait until the grain was practically 
out of the way before attempting to stock up. 

Carl Sorenson, for the last nine years manager of the 
Grand Forks yard of the St. Hilaire Lumber Co., will 
leave Grand Forks in about a month to take charge of a 
string of three yards that will be put in at Fort Will- 
iam, Port Arthur and at a point between those two 
cities. The Shevlin interests are financing the proposi- 
tion. The new company looks toward the development 
of the Canadian Northwest for a great business. 

The Lutz Lumber Co., at Jamestown has completed a 
fine new office at Front Street and Sixth Avenue, that 
city. It is one of the best arranged lumber offices in 
the State. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—An excellent volume of 
business is being done by the yellow pine people and 
from the number of inquiries coming in there is every 
prospect of a splendid trade after the first of the 
month. Already demand for yard stock is big on ae- 
count of the prospective car shortage, but mill stocks 
are low and broken. The car shortage, however, will be 
the greatest factor in trade about that time. The St. 
Louis Manufacturers’ & Exporters’ Association, an or- 
ganization which includes nearly all of the big shippers 
in St. Louis, a few days ago sent out a letter to its 
members calling attention to the fact that the time is 
ripe for both shippers and railroads to begin active and 
energetic preparations to prevent congestion of trans 
portation. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. advanced prices on 
all items of yellow pine on an average of 50 cents a 
thousand August 15. This was made necessary, accord 
ing to Manager T. C. Whitmarsh, because of conditions 
at the mills. He says there is little stock at any of his 
company’s eight mills, although they have heen cutting 
industriously. The demand has been so great that the 
stock was exhausted as soon as it was dry enough to 
ship. The car shortage is likely, Mr. Whitmarsh thinks, 
to be worse than it has ever been. 














The Big Four Lumber Co., on account of the increase in 
its business and the addition to its office force, has acquired 
the use of several rooms adjoining its present quarters. 

Henry Hardtner, president of the Urania Lumber Co., of 
Urania, . has been in this city several days on business. 

Julius Seidel. president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
reports an increase in business, owing to its having secured 
contracts to furnish lumber to a number of big buildings. 

T. W. Budde, manager of the yellow pine department of 

Milne Lumber Co., is up-north fishing. 
. F. Orr, formerly connected with the Goss Lumber Co., 
has gone into the general wholesale yellow pine business and 
has an office in the Wright Building. Ie has formed several 
good mill connections. Mr. Orr is well known in the yellow 
pine trade. 

After spending several weeks at a lake resort in Indiana 
job McConnell, superintendent of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Co., has returned to his desk. 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 20.—Dealers report a satisfac- 
tory volume of trade and, what is more encouraging, 
many inquiries are coming in from every section of this 
territory. Expecting a big call local dealers are making 
effort to get lumber into their yards before the car 
shortage becomes serious. At the mills stocks are incom- 
plete and the big demand will soon deplete them. Dry 
stock is especially hard to get, and prices on this class 
of lumber, and particularly on those items most in de- 
mand, have gone up. In fact even with high prices 
offered, it is almost impossible to supply some of the 
items. Dealers in cypress report an increased demand. 
The yard people are sending in orders liberally and the 
local yards are well stocked and fully able to meet any 
reasonable demand. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., is at 
Eureka Springs on his vacation. 

After spending several weeks in the Great Lakes territory 
Alf W. Johanning, of the Johanning Lumber Co., has 
returned. 

After being operated on for appendicitis and taking a rest 
at his home at Glencoe, St. Louis County, for two weeks, 
W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., is able to 
return to his desk. However, he intends to go to Chicago 
this week for a short trip before settling down to business. 

After a short trip to the mills of the company in the 
South J. S. Garetson. of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., 
has returned. He will leave for the Pacific coast within a 
few days to join his family. 

Joseph Hafner, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Hafner Manufacturing Co., says that while trade is 
quiet there is every indication of a big revival within a short 
time. Orders are coming in in seasonable volume and 
inguiries are numerous. 


AN APPROPRIATE SLOGAN. 


A Texas City That Has Faith in Itself and 
in Wood Paving. 


WIcHITA F'aLus, TEX., Aug. 15.—‘‘The Busiest and 
Best Built City in Texas’’ is the slogan of this enter- 
prising community, which has abiding faith in itself. 
Whatever the city does in civic improvements is done with 
the idea that the work shall be of enduring character. 
That is the reason it has paved its principal streets 
with creosoted wood blocks, a practical demonstration 
that this street surfacing is not too expensive for the 
smaller cities as sometimes has been claimed. Moreover, 
the Chamber of Commerce with its 400 members believes 
that city competition is a matter of the fittest surviving 
and proposes that Wichita Falls shall be fit. 

While five lumberyards would seem more than neces- 
sary to supply 11,000 population with its lumber require- 
ments, a thriving rural district adds materially to the 
volume of demand and all the yard owners are wearing 
smiles of satisfaction. ‘Texas is coming into its own 
again, agriculturally speaking, after many lean, dry 
years. 

Here also is located the Wichita Falls Sash & Door 
Co., organized last January to take over the business of 
the Wichita Falls Planing Mill Co., which operated under 
that name for the two years preceding the present one 
Upon completing the new organization the company built 
a factory and this fall will add a glass plant. Six-cent 
natural gas for manufacturing purposes is one of the in 
ducements for this additional department. George W. 
Whitten, sales manager, reports a highly satisfactory 
business since the season opened late last spring. Mr. 
Whitten is an old-time sash and door man, having served 
as sales manager for a large Oklahoma City concern 
prior to coming here last January. Previous to his 
Oklahoma connection he served a long time as salesman 
on the road for a leading St. Louis house. Associated 
with Mr. Whitten as officers of the enterprise are W. Lee 
Moore, president ; : ee F Richolt, vice president and ven 
eral manager, and J. D. Anderson, secretary. Mr. 
Richolt is one of the Southwest’s pioneer lumber- and 
planing-mill men, and operates retail yards at this point 
and at Olney. It is the company’s intention to enlarge 
its capacity in the near future so as to compete for 
straight car trade. 

A railroad pay roll of $75,000 a month is a leading 
factor in the satisfactory local business conditions. Six 
railroads run through the town, which explains a new 
union station costing $100,000 and railroad shops recently 
erected at a cost of $150,000. With such transportation 
facilities it is easy to understand why a city of this 
size can boast of 35 operating factories of various kinds, 
with more coming. 

Because of its location in the heart of a splendid farm 
ing country the chamber of commerce does not intend to 
build the town on one leg, and through the efforts of 
that body the Agricultural Department has been induced 
to locate an agent here, who spends his entire time 
demonstrating the extent of diversified crops to which 
this soil is adapted. Unimproved land can be bought as 
low as $15 an acre, while that now under cultivation 
commands $50, with little to be had. 

While the resources of the district are being exploited 
to the utmost, the community is also looking to the 
family side. Sehools and ehurches and comfortable look 
ing residences are numerous. The keynote of this spirit 
of loyalty is ‘‘ Texas for Texans.’’ 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


From Bemidji, Minn... comes the announcement that 21,000 
acres of loggea-off land owned by the Red River Lumber 
Co, will be thrown open to settlers The land is to be sold 
in 40-and S0-acre tracts at prices ranging from $4.50 to $10 
aun acre. The lumber company will furnish on $8 to $10 
land, + cows or forty sheep on 80 acres, 

















The Richmond Cedar Works, of Richmond, Va., recently 
sold to Turner M. Isaac & Co., all of the standing poplar 
timber in Norfolk and Nansemond Counties, on a tract of 
land situated at the Weston Mill district, containing 3,014 
acres: also on the Cooke track, 2.390 acres and on the big 
Entry tract, 1,270 acres. 


The Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co., of San Francisco, re 
cently filed deeds for 8,700 acres of timberlands on the 
Suislaw River, which are estimated at 150,000,000 feet. 
The price is said to be $150,000. This purchase is supple- 
mentary to the one announced several months ago when 
lands bearing over S00,000,000°) of timber were acquired 
along the lower Siuslaw watershed. 


The EF. E. Ring Land Co. has sold for Bangor. Me., parties 
16,500 acres of timberland on the Mattawamkeag River, 
also 8,000 acres in the parish of Canterbury, N. B. This 
latter tract, which is tributary to the St. Croix River, and 
very valuable, was purchased by a Bangor resident. 





The State Vark Board recently bought; 8,000 acres of 
timberland on the Mississippi and Wiscorfsin Rivers from 
Robert Glenn, for State park purposes. “Thé geal involved 
ayer 


$37,277. 


The S. E. Slade Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., recently 
sold to the Warren Logging Co., of Warren, Pa., 5,000 acres 
of timberland. 

The Mossman Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has bought 
1,260 acres of timberland in Mississippi. 


BPA BABOOOOm" 


During last year forest reserves were created by the 
provineial government of Quebec in 14 different districts 
in order to protect the forests and to insure an adequate 
future supply of water. A commission was also appointed 
to investigate the water powers of the Province with a 
view to develop them further for industrial purposes ete 
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WHICH REQUIRES ONLY ONE MINUTE 


TRUCK INDUSTRY PIONEERS ADD NEW MODEL TO LINE. 


New Truck With Body Designed Especially for Lumbermen Simplifies Loading and Unloading— Absence of Freak- 
ishness a Feature—Deficiencies of Commercial Usage Overcome—Several New Ideas Embodied. 


What Elgin 
motor truck, 

The Model ‘*U’? six-ton Mogul truck was. specially 
designed to fulfill the requirements of the Jumber indus- 
ry and the manutacturers being pioneers in the truck 
udustry are unhampered by expensive tradition or stock 
ot and unsuitable material. The ot 
freakishness, the presence of all modern refinements and 
sune, workmanlike manner in which all desirable fea 
tures have been embodied substantiate all that the Mogul 


means to a watch, Mogul means to a 


obsolete absence 


the 





modern trucks than those 
produced, they point out 
that the expense incurred 
design 


Warrant such ac 


n the change ot 


does not 


tion, A change of this 

kind is so far reaching 

and serious that it is the 

last resort among wise 

manufacturers and their 

desigus bear witness to f , GANAHI 
the tact. Jit involves the ee 
expense and trouble ot 

carrying a full stock of 

repairs for obsolete mod 

els and necessitates the 

entire reorganization of 


the manufacturing 


process. 


Mogul motor trucks 
have been designed with 
in recent months with a 
view to overcoming all 


deficiencies revealed by 
commercial usage. The 
brakes are so constructed 
lock the wheels 
when the truck is loaded 
and on any grade which 


as to 


THE MODEL “U”", SIX-TON 


is passable to traffic. 
Longer and broader 
springs have been utilized in the manufacture of these 


particular trucks than are found on other machines and 
they actually accomplish an immense saving in tires and 
mechanism. The 40-inch wheels on the rear of the four- 
and six-ton models and the larger tires than ever be- 
fore specified are 1912, developments. 

In the Model ‘*‘U’’ truck the manufacturers have 
aimed to meet the wants of the most fastidious lumber 
merchant. It is equipped with a patented roller-bed de- 
vice, by means of which the entire load may be taken 
on or unloaded in a few minutes, without disturbing 
the stacking. It requires but one man to do this and 
the maximum of efficiency is obtained by eliminating all 
delay in waiting to be loaded or unloaded. This con- 
venience, combined with the Mogul’s strength, power, 
capacity and durability, makes the ‘‘ Lumber Special’’ 
one of the greatest possibilities of economy that has 
been offered to lumber merchants in years, 





Motor Truck Co. claims for its line. 

While the manufactur 
ers of Mogul motor 
trucks freely admit that a 
then competitors could * 
build) better and more 
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Like every other line of industry, lumbering has as- 
sumed greater proportions through the inventive mind of 
man. Hach year sees devices once thought indispensable 
replaced by more modern inventions. Fifty years ago 
in the lumbering sections of the country even the horse 


was as little used as the automobile was ten years ago. 
Oxen were a big factor in the lumber industry in cer- 
tain sections a half century ago. 


The advent of the automobile into the commercial field 
is within the memory of every man and woman today. 
Less than ten years ago the motor truck was a novelty, 
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ready and at the owner’s command, day in and day out, 
without strain or undue wear. It does the work of five 
teams, shows an economy of 50 per cen and puts 
‘*hustle’’ in vour business, which pleases your customers. 


Two of the illustrations herewith show the Model ‘‘U’’ 


six-ton Mogul truck used by the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., of Chicago. This company finds the motor 
truck with the special body invaluable to its busi- 
ness and numbers these trucks among its chief assets 
as «a business getter. The use of trucks insures 
prompt deliveries and this company, doing such a 
volume of business over 

such a large scope, could 

‘ a searcely do without them. 

The other illustrations 

show the roller-bed de 

vice, which is a boon to 

owners of the Mogul 

Model ‘*U,’’ a load be 

ing placed on the truck 

from the transfer wagon 

and the method of un 


loading. 

This special roller-bed 
device is found on no 
other truck, the Mogul 
Motor Truck Co. control 
ling the patents. The 
device is the invention of 





J. G. Ganahl, of the 
Fidel Ganahl Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. The 
manufacturers of Mogul 
trucks assert that thou- 
sands of trucks will be 


purchased by lumbermen 
in the next five years and 
they aim to. build the 
major portion of them. 
The company is firm in 
the belief that the Model 
“*U’’ is the last word in 





MOGUL “LUMBER SPECIAL” MOTOR TRUCK SHOWING 


ROLLER BED FOUND ONLY ON THIS MAKE OF 
yet today it is numbered among the necessities of all 
big manufacturing companies. 

The manufacturers of automobiles are wont to tell 


the public that the day of the horse is fast drawing to 
a close, and this assertion is being proven day by day. 
There is practically nothing which ean be done with 
horses which cannot be accomplished with a motor truck 
in the way of hauling. True, the initial expense is 
greater, but every manufacturer realizes that this initial 
expense is bound to be high, no matter what the expense 
may be later on. 

There are many points about the motor truck which 
commend it. Speed, strength and durability are the 
principal factors to be considered. Three times the load 
in one-third of the time is a fair estimate of the supe- 
riority of the motor truck over the ordinary team. 
Backed by a guarantee of one year, the Mogul truck, with 
its massive proportions, power and strength, is ever 


SPECIALLY 
TRUCKS. 


motor truck perfection, 
especially for  lumber- 
men. 

Through the use of the 
special body, loading and 
unloading, which ordinarily requires more time than the 
actual delivery, is obviated. From three to five minutes 
is sufficient for either operation. It’s a one-man job at 
that and the prospective purchaser of a motor truck 
will find it to his advantage to inspect the Mogul Model 
‘*U’? before buying other makes. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., have used 
Mogul motor trucks for several years and have found 
them indispensable in their business. They find that 
the average load measures 4,500 feet and five minutes 
is all that is required to load the truck from the 
transfer wagon. One minute is sufficient to unload. 
This company recently kept a record of each truck 
and the average for a week of five and one-half days 


CONSTRUCTED 


was approximately 32 loads drawn an average dis- 
tance of 11 miles a load, or a total of 352 miles. 
The average amount of lumber hauled in that week 


by each truck was 143,860 feet. 
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THESE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW THE MOGUL SIX-TON MOTOR TRUCKS USED BY THE HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER CO, OF CHICAGO AND GIVE AN IDE: 
LOADS WHICH CAN BE CARRIED ON THE “LUMBER SPECIAL.” 
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“FORESTRY” 


The American Lumberman has just published an 





important and interesting volume on forestry, by Pro- 
fessor Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of for- 
estry at the Yale Forest School, and an author with a 
long and practical experience in forestry work. ‘‘For- 
estry’’ is a practical exposition of all that the term 
means, stating in clear-cut and incisive English that 
which has been accomplished and that which has been 
learned by foresters in the United States. It is a vol- 
ume essentially written for men whose knowledge of 
Latin is limited, but whose knowledge of the practical 
aspects of forestry and its handicaps is large. 

No volume of present recollection is so simple, clear 
and untechnical. Theories which practical lumbermen 
have discounted are here discarded. Professor Chap- 
man apparently aimed at just one thing; to write a 
volume that would sift all of the’ experiments and 
experiences and leave as the residue a logical state- 
ment of forestry in the United States, so far as it has 
progressed. 

The early part of the volume, which treats of the 
growth of different species, is unusually entertaining, 
and the struggle of the tree in the forest for moisture 
and light is interestingly related. The influences of 
the seasons and of latitude are also clearly portrayed. 
Another section deals with natural reproduction, and 
it is shown how this may be best encouraged. 

The author then takes up the practical subject of 
ilviculture. He shows how it is at present handi- 
eapped by adverse taxation and inadequate fire pro- 
tection. Forest fires and their prevention are ¢are- 
fully discussed. An interesting chapter has to do with 
forest mensuration. 

The concluding chapter, ‘‘Forest Policy,’’ is in- 
dicative of the interesting character of the whole 
volume. This chapter discusses the influence of for- 











climate and the influence of forests on streams 
and soil erosions; Government regulation v. Govern- 
ment ownership; the history of national forestry in 
the United States; State forestry; agricultural soils 
v. forest soils; and the State as a producer of timber. 


ests on 


Any man who owns trees or who is concerned in 
their growth or eutting will find much valuable in- 
formation in this book by a scientific forester who 
has been wise enough to record experience rather 
than theory and to explain simply and scientifically 
the proven principles most likely to be of interest 
and value to timber owners and those concerned with 


the Torest. Bound in ¢loth, $1.25 a copy. 
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Many businesses fail be- 
cause of poor accounts car- 
ried on the books. Avoid 


this loss by using our 


Red Book Service 


which will furnish you with dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade. Thru 


the services of our 


LAW AND COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


You can collect those accounts which fail to 
respond when they should. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 1876 55 John St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 








a VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


Working Plans for Logging Operations, Mapping 
and Surveying of Timberlands, Timber Estimates 
and Timber Bonding Investigations. 


‘tas James Building, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 

OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS ; 

Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo, and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 























HELPING THE DEALER SELL ROOFING. 


An advertising campaign along unique lines and 
extensive proportions that will be closely watched, 
not only by the trade but scores of others interested 
in the general ‘subject of advertising, has been ar- 
ranged by the Mahin Advertising Co., of Chicago, for 
the General Roofing Manufacturing Co., maker of 
‘*Certain-teed’’ roofing, which has plants at East St. 
Louis, Ill., York, Pa., and Marseilles, Il. 

It will be known as ‘‘Certain-teed week,’’ which 
will extend from September 19 to September 28, and will 
be an important epoch in the advertising career of the 
General Roofing Manufacturing Co. and of undoubted 
value to many dealers. For use that week the concern 
will provide retailers of roofing with several different 
kinds of selling helps and advertising ideas. Well- 
prepared advertising talks and illustrations will be 
presented in the form of streetcar cards, bill board and 
country road posters, display signs for indoors and win- 
dows, outdoor signs, post cards and mailing folders, 
descriptive folders for customers and advertising copy 
and electrotypes for use in the local newspapers. There 
will also be slides for use in moving picture theaters, 
and even films showing a moving picture trip through 
the mills of the General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
may be had. Then there are several other valuable 
schemes intended to help the jobber and retailer boost 
their roofing sales. The General Roofing Manutactur- 
ing Co. will not only furnish dealers cuts, electro- 
types and other advertising materials free but it 
will assist them in placing this advertising. More than 
that, it offers to mail into any dealer’s community ad- 
vertising addressed to the consumers of his territory, 
telling the merits of ‘‘Certain-teed’’ roofing and stat- 
ing that it can be obtained from him. He will be fur- 
nished these circulars to be mailed by himself, or they 
will be mailed by the company to a list he furnishes, 
or the company itself will mail such advertising mat- 
ter to the names it has at its command. 

A 32-page booklet describing in detail and illus- 


BERLIN BAND MILL 


The Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., for about 
2 year has been building a new type of band mill, 
the main features of which are clearly pictured in the 
accompanying illustration. It incorporates the main 
features of previous designs by this company, with 
some improvements which increase the working effi- 
ciency of the mill. Dou- 
ble column support of the 
top wheel arbor is ad- 
hered to, in this respect 
retaining the design 
which has proved efficient 
in its line of band resaws. 
The mill is equipped with 


a sensitive straining de- 
vice which takes directly 
the vertical thrust of the 
top wheel and can iNere- 
fore respond quickly to 
sudden strains. The man- 
ufacturers make the ar- 
gument that such a strain- 
ing device is more neces- 
sary on a large band mill 
than on a resaw, because 
not only is the difference 
between full load and no 
load greater, but differ 
ences between heartwood 
and sapwood and_ the 
striking of large, hard 
knots involve sudden va- 
riation of working load 
much greater than those 
ordinarily encountered by 
a band resaw. This logic 
appears to be sound, and 
practice appears to show 
that the use of such a 
straining device is enough 
easier on the saws to 
make a great deal less 
work for the filing room. 
Any such improvement in 
saw upkeep also makes 
for more continuous op- 
eration of the mill and 
greater quantity as well 
as Letter quality of out- 
put. 

Another feature of this 
design is the large throat 
space back of the saw 
provided for the falling 
of the lumber. Capacity 
in this particular place 
means that an 8-foot band 
mill can handle logs 
which without this over- 
hung construction would 
require the use of a mill 
with larger wheels. The 
3erlin Machine Works 
has never built a band 
larger than an 8-foot, but 
in many lumber manufac- 
turing sections this ca- 


trating this advertising campaign will be judiciously 
distributed, and a copy will be sent to any reader of 
this publication who would appreciate its worth. 

The plan of conducting this national advertising 
sampaign differs materially from the methods usually 
pursued. The policy of the General Roofing Manufac- 
turing Co. attracts considerable attention owing to 
the fact that the concern’s ‘‘Certain-teed’’ label of 
quality, which is applied to goods bearing jobbers’ 
private brands, as well as the concern’s own brand, 
solves to a great extent the difficulties that arise be- 
tween the policy of marketing goods under jobbers’ 
private brands and manutacturers’ brands. 

Under the plan of the General Roofing Manufactur 
ing Co. the jobber has an active part in the advertis- 
ing campaign whether he handles the goods of the 
concern under his own label or under the mill brand, 
and thus he reaps the benefit of the manufacturer’s 
advertising. The retail dealer also derives the benefit 
of this national advertising campaign whether he 
handles ‘‘Certain-teed’’ roofing or a jobbers’ brand, 
as it gives him the privilege of buying wherever he 
desires. 

The plan of this advertising campaign is not like 
others that create a demand for a commodity and 
then use it as a club to force the jobbers and dealers 
to handle the goods, this plan is to create a demand on 
the part of the consumer for ‘‘Certain-teed’’ roofing, 
and then to create a desire on the part of the jobbers 
and dealers to handle the goods. 

This advertising campaign, which will be national in 
scope, will be one of great interest. Not only makers, 
jobbers and dealers of roofing will watch its progress, 
but it is so unique in its outlined plan that the adver 
tising fraternity in general keep an eye on its result. 
Both the General Roofing Manufacturing Co. and the ad- 
vertising agency arranging the campaign predict that it 
will become as great a selling force as the roofing trade 
has ever known. 


OF LATE DESIGN. 


The band mill department of the Beloit factory 
has been enlarged during the last year to take care 
of increasing business in this line, and the new Berlin 
pony band is destined to play a very important part in 
the manufacture of lumber in timbered sections where 
the range of log sizes comes within its capacity. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE. 


Demand at northern distributing centers of sash and 
doors is enlarging steadily, this gain being particularly 
noticeable in the movement of stock goods from the 
factories and warehouses and a corresponding increase 
in movement in the direction of retailers. As the late 
grains approach maturity the sash, door and millwork 
demands will assume larger proportions. Inquiry for 
carloads is more numerous and a number of fair orders 
have been shipped to buyers. Estimators are kept ex- 
tremely busy figuring on the odd sizes, which have be- 
come a big item in the sash and door trade. The above 
condition of affairs, with the fall trade barely started, 
should tend toward great activity from now on. ‘Taking 
it as a whole prices are well maintained throughout the 
country. 

The jobbers in Chicago have no real cause for com- 
plaint since the opening up of the spring trade, which 
was & month behind in starting. Demand has been 
heavy throughout the summer and with the coming 
of fall increased activities in all directions are expected. 
A satisfactory demand is shown for stock goods, and 
at the same time the volume of orders for odd work 
shows no signs of abating, but gives evidence of trade 
attaining large proportions during the fall months. 

Efforts being made to get northwestern dealers to place 
their orders for fall delivery early, to some extent are 
meeting with success. The Minneapolis and St. Paul 
mmanutfacturers report a big inquiry from the yard trade 
and a good outlook for the fall, while they are still kept 
busy in their plants by city trade, largely in special 
work. Prices are strong. 

The sash, door and blind business of Baltimore, Md., 
is in keeping with the activity that has prevailed here 
in the building line and that is still in evidence. Archi 
tects are kept going with new work and the contractors 
are rushed, with the result that they are calling for fac- 
tory material with a freedom that disposes of all ideas 
of a let-up for the present. It would be too much to 
say that the factories are pushed to make deliveries. 
Perhaps few of the plants are under actual pressure, but 
the calls upon them suffice to insure a moderate amount 
of activity, with prices in the main satisfactory and 
the entire situation in fair shape. Some time ago it 
looked as though the balance of the summer would drag 





SOME NEW BOOKS ON 


A few years ago the popular magazines and the gen- 
eral press had something to say of the wonderful accom 
plishments of a man in the brick-laying industry, who 
having made a few simple changes in processes and tools 
was enabled to get about three times as many bricks laid 
in an hour by a workman as anyone had ever done 
before. The name of that man is Frank B. Gilbreth, 
but to this day there are many employers of labor who 
do not know as much of him as they should and there 
are many such among the readers of the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN. There are on the editorial desk for review 
at this time two books bearing his name as author, which 
are very intezesting and instructive. One learns from 
them that these accomplishments in the field of brick 
laying were not accidental and isolated. Mr. Gilbreth 
claims on the contrary that this improvement was the 
result of an application of scientific principles which ap- 
ply universally wherever labor is being done by human 
hands. This improvement was not accomplished in the 
brick trade because that trade was a new and crude one, 
for it has been an object of human endeavor since long 
before the days of the pyramids and is as old at least as 
any other human industry. 

In his little book, entitled ‘‘ Motion Study1,’’ Mr. 


* Gilbreth makes a very careful analysis of the elements of 


any ordinary kind of human labor. If the reader were 
asked to make a list of the variable factors affecting the 
amount of work accomplished and the relation of the 
results to the cost, he might perhaps be able to think 
of a half a dozen. Mr. Gilbreth’s list includes 42 varia- 
bles, as follows: 

1. VARIABLES OF THE WORKER. 

Anatomy; Brawn; Contentment; Creed; Earning Power; 
Experience; Fatigue; Habits; Health: Mode of Living; 
Nutrition; Size; Skill; Temperament; Training. 

2. VARIABLES OF THE SURROUNDINGS, EQUIPMENT, AND 
TOOLS. : 

Appliances ; Clothes; Colors; Entertainment; Music, Read- 
ing, etc.; Heating, Cooling, Ventilating; Lighting; Quality 
of Material; Reward and Punishment; Size of Unit Moved; 
Special Fatigue-Eliminating Devices; Surroundings; Tools; 
Union Rules; Weight of Unit Moved. 

3. VARIABLES OF THE MOTION. 

Acceleration ; Automaticity ; Combination with Other Mo- 
tions and Sequence; Cost; Direction; Effectiveness; Foot- 
Pounds of Work Accomplished ; Inertia and Momentum Over- 
come; Length ; Necessity ; Path; ‘Play for Position ;” Speed. 

The work then takes up these different variable fac- 
tors and explains them. It might, for instance, not be 
apparent at first sight what colors had to do with the 
accomplishment of work. It is easily seen, however, when 
one is told that-as in Mr. Gilbreth’s brick-laying system 
the common laborer places all of the bricks with the bet- 
ter side in a certain direction so that the mason on the 
wall does not have to flop them in his hand before laying 
them, that it becomes necessary in order to know which 
end to place in a certain direction to paint that particu- 
lar end black. Tools are also painted different colors to 
indicate the places to which they belong in the tool chest 
or tool room. Color distinction is also often useful as a 
warning for instruction to workmen who cannot read the 
English language. 


Primer of Scientific Management. 


Mr. Gilbreth is a disciple of Frederick W. Taylor, the 
well-known leader in scientific management, and the 
second book of his which has just been issued from the 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


a little, but since then much additional work has come 
out. 

August conditions in the door and millwork trade in 
Buffalo are fairly satisfactory, so far as the volume 
of business is concerned. Mills have been getting a steady 
run of orders for the last few weeks and the present 
month bids fair to exceed the record of last year by a 
good margin. Local building has shown an unusual 
amount of activity, while the demand from the East 
has also been better. Prices in doors have been subject 
as usual to much competition from western manufac- 
turers, 

The activity in the sash and door trade at St. Louis is 
increasing and jobbers and manufacturers are well 
pleased at the conditions that prevail. Orders for special 
work have been coming in so liberally to the mills that 
contractors are getting worried and are trying their best 
to hurry deliveries. Stock trade is also excellent, espe- 
cially from the South, and the outlook is encouraging 
in that territory. 

At Kansas City, Mo., everybody is busy and trade is 
very good. The country business continues to improve 
gradually and the city business is somewhat brisker also. 
There is a large volume of building in the city for. the 
time of year. Every indication points to a very heavy 
fall trade in the country yards. 

There is a steady demand for sash, doors and millwork, 
say Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers, and a_ tendency 
toward more satisfactory conditions. Competition is 
keen, especially on columns. Special orders are numer- 
ous. The factories all report business good. 

A fair business continues to be reported in the door 
and millwork trade of San Francisco, Oakland and the 
peninsula. Some of the work is still being taken at 
figures too low for good profits, in view of the increased 
price of lumber. With increased inquiries for white 
pine lumber for the eastern market the white pine door 
situation is more satisfactory and prospects are better 
for good prices, providing manufacturers continue to 
avoid overproduction. 

While everything points to a stronger market in win- 
dow glass, demand is not what the jobbers would like 
to see. However, stocks are gradually decreasing and 
manufacturers are looking for better conditions this fall. 





press is entitled ‘‘Primer of Scientific Management?.’’ 
It is written in the form of a catechism or question and 
answer, bringing up the objections to scientific manage- 
ment which have been or might be made to it by the 
workmen and the labor unions. Owing to this question 
and answer form the book is not as logically classified 
and arranged as to sequence of thought as is the book 
on ‘‘ Motion Study,’’ which in this respect is a model 
of arrangement. The primer is intended largely for the 
workman. It is intended to explain exactly what scien- 
tific management is and what the workman may expect 
from it in the way of proper rest periods during the 
working day and the proper increase of wages in accord- 
ance with the greater earning power which may be se- 
cured under scientific methods. 

30th of these books are worthy of very close and ex- 
tended study by anyone who has anything to do with the 
employment or superintendence of common or skilled 
labor of any sort. The waste of human labor is one of 
the great wastes of the country, and the method of con- 
serving and eliminating this waste is being rapidly de- 
veloped. The employer who does not keep himself in- 
formed upon the newer ideas along this line will soon 
find himself sadly behind the procession. 

Mr. Gilbreth has something to say and has also the 
faculty of saying it in a clear and interesting way. 
Many a valuable book is dry reading, but the man who 
can take one of these books and not be able to sustain 
his interest in it until he has finished reading it, can 
certainly have very little direct interest in the subjects 
treated. 

Human Factors in Works Management. 


Another book dealing with the efficiency of labor is en- 
titled ‘‘The Human Factor in Works Management3,’’ 
and is intended to show that while the plan is worthy of 
emphasis which has been given it under the modern 
methods of scientific management the personality of the 
workman is also still of importance and due regard 
must be given to it. It might be called a study in the 
psychology of labor, but its especial value is perhaps 
in the emphasis which it gives the idea that in intro- 
ducing any radical change in the methods of employing, 
supervising, or paying labor, haste must be made slowly 
and it is important to gain the intelligent cooperation 
of the men. The problem of human inertia is a very 
interesting one and while somewhat inclined himself tc 
be a conservative, he discusses freely the conservative 
tendency of the human mind. While perhaps not of as 
great a value as some of the other books on the subject 
which have appeared within the last year or two, it is 
still of some service in getting rational and well-balanced 
insight into the modern progressive movements in labor 
economics. 

1“Motion Study.’ A Method for Increasing the Efficiency 
of the Workman, By Frank B. Gilbreth. Cloth 8vo, 116 
pp., 44 illustrations, $2 net. D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
‘Primer of Scientific Management.” By Frank B. Gil- 
breth. Cloth 8vo, 108 pp., $1 net. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. ; 

’“The Human Factor in Works Management.” By James 
Hartness, M. E. Cloth S8vo, 159 pp., $— net. McGraw-Hill 
300k Co., New York. 

(Any books reviewed may be ordered through the AMmpr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S: book department, and will be sent pre- 
paid unless otherwise stated.) 
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Interested in 


TIMBER ? 











Thirty-two years of successful 
dealing in timber lands have estab- 
lished our reputation at home and 
abroad. We have blazed trails 
from the Spruce and Tamarack of 
Nova Scotia to the Giant Sequoias 
of Southern California; from the 
Longleaf and Cypress of the South 
to the Hemlock and Cedar of the 
Alaska boundary; and southward 
through Mexico far into Pan- 
American countries. Fortunes have 
been built up by investors who 
acted upon our advice and recom- 
mendations. 


Opportunity has not passed. An 
increasing and farther-reaching de: 
mand for a diminishing timber 
supply points only to one result 
from timber investments. 


The West and Pan-America are 
the promising fields of today. Our 
Pacific Coast organization covers 
the West. It has acquired an un- 
equalled fund of information which 
we use in your behalf. Every prop- 
erty handled by us must first pass 
the critical examination made by 
our own experts. Scores of tracts 
do not come up to our standards 
of quality, accessibility and value. 
They are passed on to those who 
do not assume the responsibility 
we place upon ourselves—perhaps 
to you. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established 1880 . 


1215 Old Colony Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


1104 Spalding Bldg., 


1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS. 
1009 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 


$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 














WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















Timber Estimates! 


We make accurate cruises of standing 
timber, topographical maps, and advise 
as to forest management for— 


TIMBER OWNERS 
BONDING HOUSES 
MILL OPERATORS 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 


Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 622 Tremont Bldg. 
Pittsbargh, 902 Arrott Bldg. 

















OREGON iJ 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Lumber Situation Steadily Improving — Waterfront 
Notes—Well Known Company Changes Offices—Im- 
Proved Call for Shingles—Stiff Water Rates. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 19.—The lumber market is 

steadily improving, although the demand from California 
is perhaps a little lighter than a month ago. This is said 
to be due not to the actual demand for lumber but to 
the fact that buyers are taking a stand against vessel 
owners who, it is pointed out, have been led to believe 
that shippers should pay any freight that may be de- 
sired. Rates are $4.75 from the Columbia River to San 
Francisco and $5.50 to San Pedro with a tendency to 
increase. As a result of the falling off of orders several 
vessels are available for business whereas a few weeks 
ago every steam schooner and sailing craft in port was 
booked for at least one voyage. As a result of the de- 
creased demand for sailing schooners in the coastwise 
trade a few charters have been announeed for offshore 
business. Reports are to the effect that 22 steam schoon 
ers are being built on the Pacific coast for the lumber 
trade, many of them to be ready for business shortly 
after the first of the year, and this, it is figured, will 
have a telling effect on the freight market. Hence, buy- 
ers are not inclined to encourage a rapid advanee in 
freights, although it is admitted that the rate now pre 
vailing- is not exorbitant. 

The British steamer Strathardle has been chartered by 
A. PF. Thane & Co. to carry a cargo of lumber in Sep 
tember from this port to Australia. The steamer will 
take on about 2,000,000 feet of redwood at Eureka, Cal., 
and 1,600,000 feet of fir at the mills of the Clark & 
Wilson Lumber Co. at Linnton, on the Willamette. Under 
charter to J. J. Moore & Co., of San Francisco the British 
steamer Gifford has arrived at the mills of the St. Helens 
Mill Co. at St. Helens to load a full cargo of fir for 
Sydney or Neweastle, Australia. The sailing schooner 
Winslow has been chartered by Comyn, Mackall & Co. 
to load for two ports in Peru. Another vessel has been 
taken by the same firm to load for New Zealand, cargo 
to be furnished on the Columbia River or on Puget Sound. 

The Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co. last week dispatched 
for San Pedro the barkentine Newsboy with 781,193 feet 
of lumber. The vessel is under charter to this company 
for a year. The company also keeps employed in the 
coast trade the steamers F. H. Leggett, J. B. Stetson 
and Nehalem, and has a number of siiling vessels under 
charter. 

Frederick Pruyn, prominent lumberman of Colima. 
Mexico, was in Portland last week to place an order with 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works of this city for a 
number of donkey engines to add to his logging equip 
ment on the Cero Grande River. While here he looked 
around to see if a market could be worked up for Mex 
ican hardwoods. Mr. Pruyr operates a large sawmill 
and a railroad 25 miles in length. The principal output 
of the plant is oak. He complains of scarcity of suitable 
labor. 

The sailing schooner Mathew Turner arrived at the 
mills of the Portland Lunther Co. last week to load a full 
cargo of fir for Auckland, New Zealand. The American 
sailing schooner William Olson has been chartered by 
Hind, Rolph & Co. to carry 1,000,000 feet of fir to the 
West Coast. The same firm has also chartered the bark 
entine Koko Head to earry about 1,600,000 feet from 
Portland to Australia. The William Olson is expected to 
load during September. 

L. B. Menefee, M. C. Woodard and the Westport 
Lumber Co. will move into handsome joint offices soon. 
At present Mr. Menefee’s office is in the Board of 
Trade Building and Mr. Woodard has an office, also 
headquarters for the Westport Lumber Co., in the Cor 
bett Building. The new and joint offices will be on the 
eighth floor of the Marquam Building, which is now being 
remodeled into one of the finest office structures in the 
city. 

The Silver Falls Logging Co., a $6,000,000 corporation, 
of which Jacob Mortensen, of Oak Park, IIl., is presi 
dent, L. B. Menefee, of Portland, vice president, and 
M. ©. Woodard, this city, general manager, has begun 
the construction of 25 miles of logging road from Sil 
verton into the timber in Marion and Clackamos Coun- 
ties held by the corporation. A modern logging camp 
will be established as soon as the road is completed anid 
about 300 men will be employed daily, the intention being 
to put in 100,000,000 Yeet a year. This will mean 30 
years of constant operation to exhaust the timber hold 
ings. The road will connect with the Southern Pacifie 
track at Silverton and the logs will be banked near 
Oswego, a few miles above Portland, and there dumped 
into the Willamette River. Mr. Mortensen is also presi- 
dent of the Peninssla Lumber Co., this city. 

Local demand for lumber is not as brisk as it was 
earlier in the year, but the rail business is active. Call 
for shingles has improved to such an extent that manu- 
facturers are withdrawing quotations. The sudden im- 
provement in the shingle business is said to be due to 
the fact that stocks are low in all sections and that buy 
ers find they have waited too long to benefit from a de 
clining market. 

Passage of the innocent purchasers’ bill in Congress 
was Welcome news in Oregon, for it releases from litiga 
tion between 400,000 and 500,000 acres of land held by 
parties who henoht from the Orecon & California Rail 
road in the belief that the railroad held perfect title to 
the land. About 70,000 acres of these lands are heavily 
timbered, the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene. being 
heavily interested. The title to these lands will now 
become clear upon the payment of the holder of $2.25 








an acre to the Government. In commenting on the pas- 
sage of the bill R. A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., said: 


The passage of the bill is a great thing for western Oregon. 
About 70,000 acres, approximately one-half of the Booth 
Kelly holdings, are embraced in the timberlands involved. 

Attorney J. N. Teal, of Portland, who has followed the 
matter with the keenest interest, declared that the bill just 
passed is of greater imvbortance to western Oregon than 
any other bill ever passed by Congress. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., San Francisco, and with large interests at St. Helens, 
on the Columbia River, including a sawmill, a creosoting 
plant and a= shipbuilding establishment, was in Portland 
last week on a tour of inspection. 





ACTIVE DISPOSAL OF TIMBERLANDS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 17.—Judging from sales and 
negotiations pending there is unusual activity in Oregon 
timber, A $2,500,000 cash transaction is reported as 
just closed, and two other large transfers have come to 
light during the week. The big cash transaction is still 
somewhat of a secret in that the names of the principals 
are withheld from publication, but the deal has been 
closed and papers wil be filed in the near future. The 
timber is located in Tillamook County, the richest timber 
district on the Pacifie erast, and it is said that the 
tracts transferred represent a stand of approximately 
2,000,000,000 feet. The buyers are eastern people. 

Another large deal was that whereby the Wheeler Tim 
ber Co. took over from the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of 
Eugene, about 2,000,000,000 feet of fir timber in Land 
County, the tract measuring 32,000 acres in area. This 
transaction, it is understood, involved approximately 
$1,600,000. J. ik. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Timber Co., 
with headquarters in this city, is in California, but the 
report of the sale is said to be authentic. 

Still another large transaction in timber was that 
whereby the Blodgett Timber Co, sold to the Crossett 
Timber Co. a large tract in Clatsop County. This deal, 
it is reported, involved fully $1,000,000. Thus it will 
be seen that within the last few days transactions aggre- 
gating more than $5,000,000 have been consummated, 
The largest timber deals in recent years, prior to those 
now closed, were those made by S. Benson, retired logger 
and millman, when he disposed of his Columbia River 
holdings for a total sum running close to the $5,000,000 
mark, 

Activity in timber has been noted in a small way for 
several months past after a quiet period of more than 
a year. It is believed that activities in railroad build 
ing and general development are to a great extent re 
sponsible for the increased activity. The fact that the 
general public appears to take saner views on the taxa 
tion question than a year ago is also regarded as having 
something to do with returning confidence in timber as a 
safe investment. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WaASsH., Aug. 19.—T. R. Greenwood, 
formerly of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant 
at Doty, Wash., now has charge of the sawmill opera 
tions of the H. H. Martin Lumber Co. at Centralia. 
He severed his connection with the former companys 
August 15. Before going to Doty Mr. Greenwood 
was chief inspector for the grading bureau of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in 
which capacity he built up a large acquaintance 
among the lumbermen of the Coast, all of whom are 
his friends. 

r. R. Greenwood, formerly superintendent of the Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant at Doty, Wash., now has 
charge of the sawmill operations of the H. H. Martin 
Lumber Co. at Centralia. He severed his connection with 
the former company August 15. Before going to Doty 
Mr. Greenwood was chief inspector for the grading bu 
reau of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, in which capacity he built up a large acquaint 
ance among the lumbermen of the Coast, all of whom aré 
his friends. 

President J. A. Wheeler, of the MeCormick Lumber 
Co., has under construction at MeCormick a fine summer 
cottage containing seven rooms. .\[r. Wheeler makes his 
home in Portland, Ore., but this summer cottage will 
give him a chance to spend a few months in the country 
as a sort of vacation and at the same time be near the 
scene of the operations of his company. The MeCormick 
company expects to have its shingle mill in operation 
about September 1, It has not been operated for about 
two years on account of poor prices. 

CC. L. Yeomans, of the Yeomans Lumber Co., Pe Ell, 
is the proud father of an 8%4-pound boy, who arrived 
Friday morning, August 9. 


HYMENEAL 


Lewis-Cunningham. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 21.—The engagement of Miss Nan 
Cunningham to Marion Wales Lewis has been announced 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Cunningham. The wedding will 
tuke place in November. Mr. Cunningham is a well-known 
wholesale lumber and hardwood flooring dealer. 














Duncan-Hafiner. 

ESCANABA, Micu., Aug. 21.—-John Dunean, a leading tim 
ber operator of Delta County, and Miss Mae Ilaffner, daugh- 
ter of John Haffner, were marricd here recently at St. 
Stephen's Episcopal parsonage, the Rev. Datson officiating. 
Mr. Duncan and his bride will spend their honeymoon in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 





Kline-Napper. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 21.—Harold E. Kline and Miss 
Alice $8. Napper were married quietly here August 17. Mr. 
Kline is superintendent and junior member of the Louis 
ville Veneer Mills. Miss Napper is one of the prettiest and 
most charming girls in Louisville. Mr. and Mrs. Kline are 
now on a wedding trip in the South and will be at home 
in Louisville after September 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


The Market Situation at a Glance—Woods Workers 
Flock to the Harvest Fields—Brief Biography of a 
Pioneer Lumberman. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 19.—Business is good and 
prices are firm, It is almost impossible to buy some 
items, including No. 1 fir flooring, for which the demand 
exceeds the supply. Cedar siding also is very scarce, 
and is selling at list. Shingles show further advances, 
being firm at $2.50 for clears and $2.10 for stars. It 
is believed that shingles will not advance much more 
in price, but there is every reason to believe prices will 
remain firm even if they go no higher. Logs are still 
searce, and log prices are firm. Probably more logs 
would be put in were it not for the scarcity of labor. 
Loggers say the men as a rule want high wages and are 
inefticient. Many of the men who ordinarily would be 
working in the woods are now in eastern Washington 
helping in the harvesting of the record crops there, 
tempted by the high wages offered for this kind of 
work, 

Dr. Charles A. Schenck, director of the Biltmore 
Morest School, of Biltmore, N. C., and 54 students were 
in Seattle last week. During the four days spent here 
they visited the logging camp of Merrill & Ring, and 
several mills at Ballard, studying practical logging and 
milling. The party came from its summer camp in 
Michigan, and left here for Tacoma, where the logging 
camp of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. will be 
visited. 

**Cook’s Precise Standing Timber Scale,’’ the invention 
of L. G. Cook, of Seattle, which will be put on the mar 
ket in a few days, is creating considerable discussion 
among timber men and cruisers. The.instrument looks 
like a level, mounted on a Jacob’s staff, and is sighted 
at the tree to be estimated. It is claimed for it that 
it is easy to operate and absolutely accurate, and can 
also be used for running lines in the woods. Mr. Cook 
says that with this instrument standing timber is scaled 
us easily as logs on the landing, in the pond or in the 
mill, and that in case of piling length, size of top and 
butt are as easily obtained as when cut down. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing claimed for this instrument is 
that it will determine the amount of each grade of 
timber, such as flooring, merchantable and a number of 
other grades. 

Charter Rates. 

Charter rates a thousand feet b. m. coasting and 
foreign, as reported by the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast are: 

Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, $4.75 to ; southern California, 
$5.50 to $5.72 Hawaiian Islands, $7.50; Guaymas, $7.50; 

Rosalia, $7.75: Panama, $9.50 to $9.75; Sydney, 50s 
to SZs 6d: Melbourne or Adelaide, 61s 3d to 63s 9d; Chinese 
and Japanese ports, 46s 8d to 47s 6d; Valparaiso, 60s to 
62s 6d; Cape Town and other South African ports, 78s 9d 










Recent fixtures are: 

Schooner Annie Larsen, Tacoma to San Francisco, $4.75 
steamer Jim Butler, Everett to San Francisco, 
steamer Olson & Mahony, Tacoma to San Pedro, $5.: 
steamer Rainier, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.50. 

W. R. Grace & Co., well-known shippers of San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle, will put in operation 
in the ‘inter-coastal trade four modern steamships now 
being built in an eastern shipyard, on the completion of 
the Panama Canal. The four vessels are being built 
at a cost of $3,000,000. 

M. A. Potter, treasurer of E. C. Atkins & Co. (Ine.), 
Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers of saws, accompanied 
by Mrs. Potter, was in Seattle last week, leaving here 
Sunday for the East via Vancouver. Mr. Potter will 
stop at Vancouver and Minneapolis to confer with the 
firm’s representatives at those points. He came west 
by the way of San Francisco, where he spent several days 
at the firm's plant, and proceeded to Portland, where 
he was a guest of his brother, A. H. Potter, Pacifie coast 
manager tor the concern. In Seattle Mr. Potter visited 
with F. B. Leach, manager of the Seattle branch. 

A. W. MacKinnon, of the MacKinnon Lumber Co., 
Calgary, Alta., formerly of Spokane, was in Seattle last 
week, en route from Portland. He expects to return 
to Calgary via Spokane. Mr. MacKinnon is engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business at Calgary and reports 
excellent crops in Alberta, with a strong demand for 
lumber. 





One of the Old Guard. 

Henry Carstens, president of Carstens & FEarles 
(Ine.), Seattle, was probably the first wholesale lum- 
berman,. doing business in Seattle, and still remaining 
in that business. Prior to 1891, the date of the estab- 
l.shment of the firm of Carstens & Lang, wholesale lum- 
hermen in this ¢ity, there were probably two other con- 
cerns which did some lumber jobbing, one of these 
heing Lewis & Crane, and the other the Gibbs Lumber Co. 
Both of these, however, long ago ceased to operate. 
Charles LL. Roy also did some lumber wholesaling from 
Seattle as early as 1887, and his concern which be- 
cume Roy & Roy in 1893 is still in the lumber business 
in Seattle. 

Mr. Carstens, therefore, from the wholesaler’s stand- 
point, should be a good judge of conditions; having 
watched tor over 20 years the ups and downs of the 
lumber jobbing business in this city. While at present 
he devotes most of his time to the investment banking 
and bonding department of the business he is a keen 
observer and keeps in close touch with the lumber as 
well. He believes that conditions are as favorable to’ 
good business as at any other time in his experience. 


He is particularly impressed with the good outlook for 
timber, and believes that from now on the value of 
standing timber will increase rapidly. He states that 
numerous investigations are being carried on by eastern 
capital of western timber, and there will undoubtedly 
be many transfers during the next few months. 

A short history of Carstens & Earles is of interest, 
as this concern is known the country over. As stated, 
Carstens & Lang started in the lumber wholesaling busi- 
ness in 1891. Two years later the company was re- 
named Carstens & Baker, Mr. Lang having sold out 
his interest. In 1895 Michael Earles came into the 
firm, which then became Carstens & FEarles (Ine.). 
This company was very successful, and made a lot of 
money in the lumber and timber business. At present 
the company owns 250,000,000 feet of timber in the 
Copper River district, British Columbia, which was pur- 
chased early this year; and 300,000,000 feet of very fine 
fir and cedar timber at Butte Inlet, 120 miles north of 
Vancouver, B. C., purchased June 1, this year. This is a 
very desirable tract, there being an easy tow along the 
inside passage for the logs when they are taken out. 
The company is also logging a tract of timber north 
of Arlington, Wash., under the name of the Northwestern 
Logging Corporation, and operates the Grace Mill Co.’s 
plant near Woodinville, Wash. 

Mr. Earles has only a nominal interest in the com 
pany now, having a multiplicity of other interests to take 
up his attention. Mr. Carstens looks after the extensive 
investment banking and bond business of the company, 
and L. L. Hillman, secretary, has complete charge of the 
lumber and shingle end of the concern. Mr. Hillman 
is an experienced lumberman and thoroughly under- 
stands the game, having learned it in Minneapolis, 
gained further experience in Spokane and on the road 
in the Middle West selling Inland Empire pine. For the 
last eight or nine years he has been wholesaling Coast 
lumber and shingles. , 





HENRY CARSTENS, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President of Carstens & Earles (Inc.). 


Among other lumber tourists who visited Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle last week was T. H. Rogers, at the 
head of the Rogers Lumber Co., operating a line of 
retail yards in Oklahoma, with headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Rogers was accompanied by Mrs. Rogers, and 
it was his first trip to the Pacific coast. He came by 
the way of Salt Lake and Portland and returned east 
over the Northern Pacific via Spokane and Minneapolis. 
While in Portland, Tacoma and Seattle he called on a 
number of friends and business acquaintances among 
lumber people. Mr. Rogers is much impressed with what 
he has seen of the western country, and states that all 
the way from Oklahoma excellent crop conditions pre- 
vailed, and that the grain crop in Oklahoma this season 
is the greatest on record. 

On September 16 in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce the Public Service Commission of Washington 
will hold a hearing to consider the question of reciprocal 
demurrage. Lumbermen have been invited to appear 
before the commission and present their views on the 
matter. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 
EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 19.—A_ shortage of cedar 
shingles before many weeks seems imminent and _ this 
view is backed up by the scarcity of logs and small 
reserve stocks which the retail men and jobbing houses 
are holding. In this connection there is a gratifying 
list of orders ahead, the buyers taking advantage of the 
price, believing that the market will continue to rise. 
An advance of $1 in the price of logs has been an- 
nounced and the stock here as well as at many other 
points in the county is not large. There was no let-up 
in the business of shingle and lumbermen last week 
and no indication that trade would slacken to any 
extent. ; 
The Index shingle mill is practically ready for oper- 
ations. The machinery and engines were tested August 
15 and worked well. The company has much fine tim- 
ber and promises a big output. 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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\4 y OU'LL find that we serve lum- 

ber interests as they would be 
.¥ #1 served--that our directorate includes 
y F } men whose associations invest them 


with an experience which benefits 
lumber depositors. 

The proof of this superiority lies in 
the line of lumber accounts we carry. 


Timber Bonds Bought and Sold. 
Trustees to Issues. 


Colonial Trust & Savings Bank 


LaSalle St., N.E. Corner Adams, 
CHICAGO 


Particulars gladly given on request. 

















. This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 7 


oans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 

Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F, A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
CHICAGO | 


Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 





Com. Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
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Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD. 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 

We solicit accounts, of banks, corporations, firms and individuals and 


endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by personal 
and courteous attention to our customers. 














Wood & Iverson are making good progress at Hobart, 
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Loans on 
imber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 











We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


wittis 63,000,000 


The First National Bank 


of Detroit, Michigan. 





Bond Department, Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 











American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

















Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide 


FREIGHT RATES ON FOREST PRODUCTS 
From Pacific Coast points to all stations in the United States and Canada. 
No lumber office is complete without this tariff. Can be 
furnished you either in whole or part books, taking in 
any particular group of states that you might require. 
A postal will bring full particulars, 


Pacific Coast Shippers Association, Publishers, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 2°:93, Washington, D.C. 





where they are installing mills and will soon have the new 
plants in operation. They have a large tract of timberland. 
For years they had a plant at Snohomish. 

The Monroe Mill Co.’s mill at Monroe was stopped sud- 
denly August 13 when a cylinder head blew out of an engine 
and tore out a large section of an 8-inch brick wall. The 
mill was shut down a few days to make repairs. 

Arrangements to reopen the Cascade lumber and shingle 

mill at Snohomish have progressed so satisfactorily that it 
was announced the shingle mill would be in operation this 
week and the big lumber mill would start next month. De- 
spite the fact that both mills, built three years ago, have 
never been used, considerable repair work must be done. 
In connection with the operation of the mills it was stated 
that the Stephens-Bird company had acquired a controlling 
interest in the stock. 
; The arrival of the steamer Strathnairn to load 3,000,000 
feet of lumber at the Crown and Weyerhaeuser mills was 
one of the big shipping events of last week. The cargo goes 
to Melbourne. Several other cargoes were loaded at the 
Crown mill, as follows: Mary Winkleman, schooner, cleared 
for South Sea Islands with 750,000 feet of lumber: Charles 
Nelson, steamer, took 500,000 feet of lumber for San Fran- 
cisco; Nome City, 500,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco; 
steam schooner Tampico loaded 500,000 feet of lumber at 
the Clark-Nickerson mill for San Francisco. 





WESTERN LUMBER CONCERN CENTRALIZES 
SALES ORGANIZATION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 21——In order to be in closer 
touch with the buying market and the mill, and to 
centralize its sales organization, the Larson Lumber 
Co. has discontinued its Minneapolis sales office; moving 
it to Seattle and placing E. I, Garland, who was manager 
ot that office, in general charge of the sales here. It 
is believed that this will enable the company to fill 
orders with greater promptness and dispateh; as the 
sales manager will know at all times just what he can 
get out and when to promise delivery. For the present 
the Larson Lumber Co., retains desk room in the office 
of the Humbird Lumber Co., at Minneapolis, with a 
stenographer in charge; but this arrangement is only 
temporary. 

K. I. Garland arrived in Seattle recently to take up 
his new duties as general sales manager. He is a 
lumberman from start to finish, having been connected 
with the business since boyhood. He went with the 
Larson Lumber Co., in 1908, selling in North and South 
Dakota and Montana for about a year, after which he 








miles of railroad, has its own town, electric lights and 
water. 

Mr. Bloedel came to the Coast about 35 years ago. 
He is one of the prominent lumbermen, not only of 
the Coast but of the whole country. His company’s 
plant at Larson is one of the most up-to-date in the 
West, and probably cuts the largest amount of lumber 
exclusively for rail shipment of any mill on the Coast. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuiAM, WASH., Aug. 19.—It is re- 
ported that the track seales which have been recently 
installed near the Cosmopolis depot for the joint use of 
the Oregon-Washington, the Milwaukee and the Northern 
Pacific roads have been completed and that a weigh- 
master has been appointed. In the future lumber 
shipped from Grays Harbor to points east will be 
weighed here instead of at Tacoma. 

Announcement has recently been made in Hoquiam 
of the incorporation of the Boyce Lumber Co., with 
Edwin J. Boyce and E. N. Endresen as the principal 
owners. A door plant will be erected near the present 
site of the Ideal Door Co., and as construction will start 
at once it is thought that the plant will be operating 
within a very short time. It is the present plan of the 
company to manufacture fir doors, window frames and 
all sorts of interior finish and to engage in the wholesale 
business only. The company has been incorporated for 
$10,000 and the proposed plant will be capable of turn- 
ing out 1,000 frames a day and will employ about 20 
men. Mr. Boyce, who is the head of the company, has 
been in Aberdeen since 1910 and was formerly with the 
Boyce Lumber Co., of San Francisco. While on Grays 
Harbor he has been connected with the Hoquiam Retail 
Lumber Co. Mr. Endresen was formerly with the En 
dresen Spar & Timber Co. 

The largest timber deal in this State since the sale 
of the Northern Pacific timber holdings to the Weyer 
haeuser Timber Co. involves the sale of 5,000 acres of 
timber land on the upper Humptulips River by the 8S. E. 
Slade Lumber Co. to the Warren Logging Co., of Warren, 
Pa. While at present the details of the transaction can 








J. H. PRENTICE, BELLINGHAM, WASH.; J. H. BLOEDEL, SEATTLE, WASH.; E. I. GARLAND. SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Secretary Larson Lumber Co. 


was given charge of the Minneapolis office, serving in 
that “‘eapacity since. Prior to going with the Larson 
Lumber Co. Mr. Garland had been connected with va- 
rious Washington lumber concerns for many years, in- 
eluding the White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, and 
the Foster Lumber Co., of Tacoma. He was also as- 
sociated with his father, the late J. B. Garland, in the 
Seatco Manufacturing Co., Bucoda, Wash., for about 10 
years after first coming to the West, having the title of 
secretary of that concern. 

Mr. Garland’s establishment at the Seattle office of 
the Larsen Lumber Co. will lighten the work of J. H. 
Bloedel, president of the company, who, since the mov- 
ing of the general sales offices in Seattle about a year 
ago, has had more than he could do. He has been as- 
sisted by R. A. Clark, who will hereafter devote his time 
to buying for the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., a 
subsidiary concern which operates the retail yards in 
Washington. Mr. Clark will have complete charge of 
this company. 

J. H. Prentice, secretary of the Larson Lumber Co., 
continues at the mill in Bellingham, and looks after that 
end, being, in fact, the assistant manager of the com- 
pany. 

The company was established in 1898, being an out- 
growth of the Lake Whatcom Logging Co. It was 
founded by Peter Larson, now deceased; J. H. Bloedel 
and J. J. Donovan. Mr. Larson was a railroad con- 
tractor of Helena, Mont., and did not take an active in- 
terest in the company. Mr. Donovan is now vice presi- 
dent of company and president of the Lake Whatcom 
Logging Co., which does the logging for the mill plants. 
Two sawmills and two shingle mills are operated by the 
company at Larson, a station near Bellingham on Lake 
Whatcom, and another shingle mill is operated at Bel- 
fast, about 20 miles south of Bellingham. The total 
output of these mills is 250,000 feet of lumber in 10 
hours and 600,000 shingles. The company’s timber 
holdings, which extend from Bellingham south to Bel- 
fast and between Lake Whatcom and Bellingham Bay, 
total about 1,500,000,000 feet. It operates about 35 


President Larson Lumber Co. 


Sales Manager Larson Lumber Co. 





not be ascertained it is believed that the Warren Co. 
will begin logging operations about September 1. It is 
announced that five logging camps will be established at 
once and the logging outfit of the Slade company which 
was included in the deal will be largely added to. For 
this purpose new machinery has been bought and active 
logging work will begin as soon as preparations which 
are being rushed can be completed. The announcement 
also has been made that the Humptulips River is to be 
greatly improved to facilitate the handling of logs and 
as far as possible this stream will be turned into a tide 
water logging river. At present the Warren Logging 
Co. expects to log about 50,000,000 feet a year and 
though it is not known for certain it is estimated that 
the tract will last for at least 10 years if the logging 
operations are continued on this basis. The company is 
already extensively interested on Grays Harbor, having 
entire control of the Grays Harbor Railway & Light Co., 
besides holding a large amount of stock in the Grays 
Harbor Boom Co., the Humptulips Driving Co. and the 
Humptulips Towing Co. All the improvements on the 
Humptulips River are owned by these three companies 
operating in that district extensively. The exact price 
paid for the Slade timber holdings has not been made 
public. When completed the camps of the Warren Log- 
ging Co. will, it is said, be among the largest and most 
complete on the Pacifie coast. 

The Wilcox Shingle Co., whose plant is situated in 
South Aberdeen, has recently signed a contract for the 
construction of a large kiln. When completed it will be 
one of the most modern structures on Grays Harbor. It 
will be 90 feet long and 15 feet high. The plant of this 
company has been operating steadily for some time. 

Arrangements have recently been completed by which 
the plant of the Union Cooperage Co. in South Aberdeen 
soon will be made into a shingle mill. When the plant is 
in operation it will be the first time in two years that 
every industrial plant on the Harbor has been in opera- 
tion at the same time and will give color to the general 


* prediction of a prosperous fall and winter. In fact, the 
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statement is made by lumbermen that the coming year 
promises to be one of the most prosperous in the history 
ot Grays Harbor. 

J. H. MeCall, of Portland, arrived in Hoquiam re- 
cently for the purpose of looking up a desirable logging 
location and also to purchasing timber holdings near 
here. Mr. MeCall states that he intends to go into the 
logging business in the vicinity of Grays Harbor if it is 
possible to find good locations. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

TACOMA, WasH., Aug. 19.—Dr. C. A. Schenck, director 
of the Biltmore Forest School, of Biltmore, N. C., ac- 
companied by 50 students, arrived in Tacoma Friday on 
the way to Marshfield, Ore., where a students’ camp will 
be formed for the purpose of studying Pacific coast 
forestry at first hand. Dr. Schenck and his class, as the 
guests of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., visited the 
Tacoma sawmills. Saturday the party went to Kapowsin 
and inspected the big logging camps of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., where the Pacific Logging Congress’ 
delegates were entertained at the Tacoma meeting last 
month, Dr. Schenck is no stranger to Tacoma and the 
Pacific Northwest and has many friends here. 

Foreign business of the Puget Sound customs district 
continues the same it has since January, 1911—smashing 
records tor export lumber trade. Collector F, C. Harper 
has issued his report of the commerce of the district for 
July and it shows foreign lumber shipments to have 
amounted to 48,576,000 feet, which is a gain of 18,- 
628,000 feet over July last year and a gain of 5,148,000 
feet over June this year. For the seven months of 1912 
the foreign shipments from Puget Sound total 273,- 
551,000 feet, against 242,965,000 feet the same seven 
months of last year, a gain for 1912 of 30,586,000, or 
over 4,000,000 feet a month average increase this year. 
This showing is remarkable in view of the fact that 1911 
stood out as the banner year in all the history of the 
Puget Sound foreign lumber trade, showing a tremendous 
gain over the volume of trade in any previous year. The 
seven months just ended show a gain of 139,959,000 feet 
over the same seven months of 1910. Foreign orders and 
inquiries and vessel chartering activity all indicate that 
the remaining five months of 1912 will be up to the mark 
set by the first seven months and that much of it will be 
around a $12.50 basis or better. 

W. L. MeCormick, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., is 
planning to leave for the East early in October and will 
join Mrs. MeCormick and their little son Laird in Mis- 
s:ssippi, they having left the last week on a two months’ 
trip visiting friends and relatives. 

The new Howell-Hill-Ray Shingle Co. has named J. O. 
Howell, of Milton, as president; W. G. Ray, of Port 
Crescent, as vice president, and Clarence E, Hill, of the 
Hill Lumber Co., of this city, as secretary-treasurer. 
The company’s mill is at Port Crescent and the Hill 
Lumber Co. is handling the output. 

Ss. C. Munsen, manager of the Puyallup Veneer & Mill 
Co., whose plant near Puyallup was destroyed by fire 
several months ago, states that it is to be reorganized 
and shingle and saw mills will be erected on the site 
ot the burned plant. The shingle mill will have a 
capacity of 250,000. A sawmill will follow later. Tim- 
ber will be obtained from Eagle Gorge, where some of 
those interested have holdings. 

The new British tank steamer Cordelia arrived in port 
last week on its maiden voyage, coming from Amsterdam 
in 78 days. It brought 8,500 tons of creosote, part of 
which goes to the new creosoting department of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and the balance to the 
Coman Creosoting Co. at West Seattle and to a Portland 
firm. The ecreosoting plant at the St. Paul mills is 
finding plenty of business to keep it going and has orders 
ahead for some time and it is likely to be a continuous 
capacity hustle for the new plant. . 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s creosoting plant, 
its big planing mill and the Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s large 
veneer department, which has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 25,000 feet of veneer a day, make three very im- 
portant additions to Tacoma’s tideland manufacturing 
industries started in operation inside of the last 30 days. 

The Danaher Lumber Co. has begun suit in court to 
prevent the elevation of the grade of the Northern Pacific 
tracks at its mill 4 feet above the present level. A 
permanent injunction is sought. The changes contem- 
plated by the railroad are part of the work for the new 
water-grade line being built out of Tacoma. The Dana- 
her company’s sawmill and shingle mill has been idle 
much of the summer. 

Coastwise charter rates for lumber vessels remain at 
the old figure, no other $6 fixtures having followed the 
one noted a week ago. A half dozen or more charters 
have -been announced, all at rates of $4.75 “from here to 
San Francisco and $5.50 to southern California ports. 


Tacoma Lumbermen on Vacations. 

Because of the large amount of rainfall this summer 
during the period which in ordinary seasons there would 
be no rain, fire risk in the timber and about the mills 
has been reduced to a minimum and this is probably 
one reason why many lJumbermen are taking August 
vacations. Among lumbermen who are taking the op- 
portunity to get away from the cares of business is T. H. 
Handforth, president of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lum- 
ber Co., this city. Mr. Handforth will spend his vacation 
cruising in Puget Sound. L. L. Doud, president of the 
Defiance Lumber Co., is another Tacoma lumberman 
who started on a vacation last week. A. G. Hanson, of 
the Foster Lumber Co., this city, the White River Lum- 
ber Co., Enumelaw, and with banking and other interests 
in western Washington, started Thursday of last week 
for 2 two weeks’ cruise of the waters of Puget Sound. 
This is a well-earned vacation for Mr. Hanson, as it has 
been two years since he has taken any time away from 
his various business interests long enough for an outing, 


A WILLAPA HARBOR MILL POINT. 

RAYMOND, WaAsH., Aug. 20.—One of the busiest men 
in this part of the country is E. E. Case, secretary and 
manager of the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., this city. 
Mr. Case is generally spcken of as the ‘‘Shingle King,’’ 
as his shingle manufacturing equipment is capable of 
turning out 1,250,000 shingles in 10 hours, which is prob- 
ably a larger output than any other shingle manufactur- 
ing concern in the world. Mr. Case is not only a shingle 
manufacturer but is mayor of Raymond, manufacturer 
of lumber at Lebam, Wash., is a large stockholder in the 
Hotel Raymond, a large hotel here which would be a 
credit to any city many times the size of Raymond, and 
at Lebam he is clearing up a large tract of logged-off 
land, which he will convert into a stock farm with about 
1,500 acres. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Co. is erecting tiled kilns 
at all of its plants and the Southwest Manufacturing 
Co., another Case concern, which has a big plant at Ray- 
mond, is equipping a large cedar siding plant and tiled 
kilns for drying cedar siding. This plant when finished 
will be one of the largest and most complete on the 
Coast. It is being so arranged that automatic transfers 
will carry the cants all around the mill and nothing but 
high-grade cedar lumber will be manufactured in long 
lengths. The material that would ordinarily trim down 
to short lengths will be sent back to the shingle mill, in 
this way keeping up the grade of the lumber without 
in any way detracting from the quality of the shingles. 
Mr. Case has made a specialty of high-grade shingles 
at all of his plants and they have always commanded a 
higher price than the market. The Lebam Mill & Tim- 
ber Co., in which Mr. Case is also heavily interested, is 
making a number of improvements on its plant and has 
nearly completed a shingle mill to take care of its cedar. 
The company is also building a kiln. 

The Southwest Washington Improvement Association 
will hold a meeting in South Bend, August 29-31, which 
will deal especially with the subjects of immigration and 
traffic. The presidents of all railroads interested in this 
part of the country, together with their traffic and im- 
migration officials, have been invited. The session will 
close on Saturday with a clambake at Tokeland, which 
will afford an opportunity of showing the visitors the 
fine natural harbor. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 19.—The harvest season in the 
wheat belts of eastern Washington is at its height and 
from all sections come reports of excellent yields. Not 
in several years has the crop been as big as this year, 
which means much prosperity among the farmers of the 
Inland Empire. All branches of trade are feeling the 
effect of the bumper crops. Merchants report an ex- 
tension of trade, with a greater volume of business than 
for several years, especially lumber manufacturers who 
cater to the local market. There is much building ac- 
tivity and the banks report big deposits, which will in- 
crease when the ranchers get the proceeds from their 
crops. 

Demand for harvest hands has caused a shortage of 
men for logging camps and lumber mills; the shortage 
is greater than for several years. The Lakeview Log- 
ging Co., of Lakeview, Idaho, has announced a raise in 
wages for lumberjacks to $3.25 a day. The company is 
also offering transportation to those who will accept jobs. 
The wage scale has been $2.75 a day. 

The Inland Empire Paper Co., which operates a paper 
mill just outside the city limits, announces that $500,000 
will be expended in enlarging the capacity of the plant. 
W. A. Brazeau, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
says he will recommend at the meeting of the officers on 
August 21 that the company should spend a half million 
dollars in enlarging the plant. The output of the mill 
is 18 tons of paper a day, and the proposed plans call 
for a production of 40 tons a day. The money will be 
spent in the erection of four buildings. 

National forest appropriations for the ensuing year 
in northern Idaho are: Clearwater, $22,490; Coeur 
d’Alene, $47,357; Kaniksu, $42,746; Pend d’Oreille, 
$28,389, and St. Joe, $51,225. 

The plant of the Bovill Wood Products Co., of Bovill, 
Idaho, is fast nearing construction. When complete the 
plant will cost $15,000 and will manufacture 20 special- 
ties. Pine products will be utilized in the plant. 

Reports filed at the Washington State College by Prof. 
C. L. Clothier, head of the forestry department, who is 
at present engaged in cruising timberland owned by the 
college, states that the college owns considerable more 
timber than at first supposed, or about 100,000 acres 
throughout the State. In many instances the stand is 
estimated at 50,000,000 feet to each section. This 
property is being gradually sold by the college for main- 
tenance and building funds. 

A party of 50 students from the Biltmore School of 
Forestry, Biltmore, N. C., was in Spokane last week, on a 
tour of the Northwest inspecting the various forests. 
The students visited Wallace and St. Maries, Idaho. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. is at work on a spur track 
into a fine stand of white pine timber near Davis Lake. 
A large crew is clearing a right of way and making ties 
for the road. The spur will be 7 miles in length. 

















NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 
Lippy, Mont., Aug. 20.—The Libby Lumber Co., as 
well as other lumbering concerns in the Kootenai Valley, 
continue to be almost swamped with orders and the mills 
are being operated to their full capacity. At the same 
time there is a shortage of men to work in the woods 
and it has been difficult to keep the mill supplied. Car- 
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CANADIAN 


AND 


| AMERICAN 
| TIMBER 


BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 
used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds pay- 
able serially at definite periods. 











Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
= any part of the world, made by cruisers 
of experience. 


Correspondence Invited. 


| LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO. 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Bldg, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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CHOICE TRACTS 


British Columbia Timber 


d, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 


Corn Exchange Building 


WL CHICAGO J 
‘California Timber Lands, 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Cook-Alexander Land Co., Lt¢. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 


Colonizers and Developers of 


| Cat Over Pine Lands 




















TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. Ketcham 


820 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 











GEORGE E. DUPEE, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 








88 Broad Street, - - BOSTON. 


Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
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~ White Pine 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


lcar 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 
2 cars each 8" and 10" “D” Select 


2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select F 
= 2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. £ 
= 4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. E 
= 2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop E 

l car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop = 

2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 


4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10" No. 2 Common 


Please Write For Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





WHITE 
CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - - 














A Brand-New 
rin Bree Saw Mill- 


Manufacturing 


= Fir Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Long Timbers 


G. B. RICHARDSON, Pres, & Treas. Write us for Prices 


HL MARTIN Sey. NOW! 
FIR TREE LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 




















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas* 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 









— Manufacturers and Wholesalers | BRANCHES: 

Douglas Fir Lumber ge ag 7 
. aes . eon Bidg. 

Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 

Siding and Shingles _—_| Minneapolis, Minn, 

“ec *. 99 Security B’k Bldg. 

FP eso Weed Quality | Salt Lake City, Utah 

ornia White Pine Doors and Sash | Judge Bldg. 





General Office: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Southwestern Sales Office : 
| Flood Building. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
715 R. A. Long Building. 















MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. : 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 


Finishing Lumber 
Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 
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RESAWED FABLES By Douglas Malloch. The fun- 
niest book ever written about the 
lumber business or any other business. It is the every-day 





experiences of the lumberman, told with a smile. Bound in 
silk cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





loads of lumber are being shipped out just as rapidly 
as they can be loaded, but the orders have been coming 
in so fast that it has been difficult for the company to 
keep up with them. The cedar camps also report plenty 
of orders, and a shortage of men for work in the woods. 
There seems to be active demand for the cedar products, 
and shipments are being made steadily, but on account 
of the shortage of help work has been carried on at a 
disadvantage. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BoNNERS Ferry, IDAHO, Aug. 19.—The Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co. has resumed operation at Camp 10, near 
Copeland, and will bring logs from that camp to the 
mill at Bonners Ferry about September 1. The com- 
pany has a crew of 75 men at work constructing a log- 
ging road 4 miles north of Copeland. 

The Hope Lumber Co.,,of Hope, which recently re- 
sumed operation after having been closed for several 
months, is doing a large business, having shipped over 
100 carloads ot lumber during July. 

The Bogle Lumber Co., which began construction of a 
sawmill at St. Maries recently, has been taken over by 
the St. Maries Lumber Co. The new owner will proceed 
with the construction of the mill, which will have a 
capacity of 120,000 feet daily. 

A contract calling for the delivery of 35,000,000 feet 
of logs was let last week by the Somers Lumber Co., of 
Kalispell, Mont., to Henry Good. The contract calls 
for the delivery of the logs during the seasons of 1912-13 
and 1913-14. Most of the ogs will be taken from timber- 
lands in the Stillwater district and will be driven down 
Stillwater River to Kalispell. 

George Hipke, for six years connected with the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, has resigned his position 
as sales manager of the land department and will be suc- 
ceeded September 1 by T. L. Greer, of Denver, Colo. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Aug. 20.—The Sandpoint Lumber 
& Pole Co. expects to close its planing mill at Culvers 
Spur, a few miles north of Sandpoint, September 1, when 
it will have finished planing its last winter’s supply. 
The sawmill, unlike most of the mills in this country, is 
a dry-log mill and operates in the winter instead of the 
summer as is generally customary. Frank Culver states 
that it will put a large crew of men in the woods shortly 
after the first of the month and that it expects to make 
a large cut this winter. 

Much difficulty is being experienced by lumber com- 
panies and other large employers to secure competent 
men. One employment agent reports that out of 300 
men sent out within a few days by him only 19 stayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Hornby left last week for Michi- 
gan points to visit friends and relatives. Mr. Hornby 
is one of the moving spirits of the Dover Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Dover. 


A MONUMENT TO SILO ENDURANCE. 


The Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., which manufactures colonial columns, panel 
columns, turned columns, porch rail and many other 
specialties, among which is the Crown patented silo 
stock, has recently opened an eastern sales office in Chicago. 
R. W. Gribble, formerly of Dallas, Tex., has charge of 
the Chicago office. Mr. Gribble has been engaged in the 
commission lumber business in Texas for a number of 
years, recently under the name of Gribble & Simmons. 
Hereafter Mr. Gribble will reside in Chicago and his 
partner, Mr. Simmons, will have eharge of the business 








WEATHER-TESTING SILO STOCK AT THE PLANT OF 
THE HOLLAND-COOK MANUFACTURING CO., 
TACOMA, WASH. 


of Gribble & Simmons in Dallas. The Crown is a pat- 
ented pattern of silo stock which has no tongue or 
groove. It has convex-concave edges and the same pat- 
tern is equally good for tanks or silos of any diameter. 
This is a very attractive feature from the dealer’s stand- 
point, as it is only necessary to carry one pattern in 
stock for all sizes of tanks and silos. As proof of its 
staying qualities the company has erected at its plant a 
silo of this stock. The silo is exposed to the variations 
of moisture and dry weather, heat and cold, without any 
doors of any top, and is a monument to the durability 
of a Crown silo of this stock. 





CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Prices Well Maintained—Yard Stocks Light—White 
Pine and Sugar Pine at Height of Production— 
Notes of the Trade. 

SAN Francisco, CAL, Aug. 19—The tone of the lum- 
ber market is excellent and prices are well maintained 
on all Pacifie coast woods. The volume of local busi- 
ness is large and there is much activity in the California 
and export trades. Retail lumber dealers are taking 
care of the usual summer building demand without 
ordering very heavily from the northern mills. Yard 
stocks are light, as a rule, and much fall buying must 
be done. However, some of the retailers seem disposed 
to hold off, hoping that prices on fir clears will be 
lower after the bulk of the season’s eastern rail demand 
has been supplied by the mills. Redwood is in good 
shape. White pine and sugar pine production is at its 
height, with the eastern market in better condition than 
is usual in a presidential election year. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was 35, representing a total investment in build- 
ings of $137,215. The ofticial figures are consider- 
ably below the average, but many of the contracts for 
small wooden buildings are not recorded. Builders and 
retail lumber dealers say they are busy, with good pros- 
pects for the balance of the year. 


Shipping News. 


Offshore shipments of lumber from San Francisco 
last week include the following: 


Steamer City of Sydney, Central America, 86,000 feet lum- 
ber; Mexico, 3,000 feet lumber. Steamer Pleiades, Panama, 
2,179,108 feet lumber. City of Para, Panama, 40,000 feet 
lumber. 

The British steamer St. Michael is under time charter for 
the Pacific trade at Ss, delivery San Francisco and rede- 
livery Neweastle, Australia, The Russian ship Mariechen 
is under charter for lumber from Vortland, Ore., to one port 
in the United Kingdom at SOs, or two ports at 82s 6d. The 
vessel also has the option of loading for Cape Town at SOs, 
Valparaiso, Pisagua Range at 65s, or a direct nitrate port at 
60s. The Japanese steamer Hokuto Maru is engaged for 
lumber from Portland to Shanghai. 

The Charles R. MeCormick Co., this city, has made ar- 
rangements for the steamer Rainier to load a cargo of lum- 
ber at Portland for California. 

According to Hawaiian advices, Honolulu capital has be- 
come interested in the project of raising a large sum to 
assist in the establishment of a line of steamships to fly 
the Chinese flag. From what can be learned in commercial 
circles overtures have already been made inviting Japanese 
business for the proposed one or more steamships. With 
the arrival of the Oceanic steamship Ventura from the Coast 
the statement was made that, while the Chinese capitalists 
failed to arrange for suitable tonnage on the Atlantic coast, 
they decided to proceed to Great Britain, where several 
steamers have been offered for inspection. 

The steamer Navajo, which has arrived from Panama, 
after operating on the Bates & Chesebrough line for some 
time, will reenter the coasting lumber trade, running be- 
tween Grays Harbor, San Francisco and San Pedro for the 
National Lumber & Box Co. 

Domestic freights are slightly weaker with the southern 
California yards heavily stocked. Coasting quotations re- 
main at $4.75 from Puget Sound to San Francisco and $5.50 
to San Pedro. 

Offshore freights are steady without many new charters 
being reported. The volume of business is good. Freight 
quotations on foreign cargoes show no tendency to drop, the 
supply of vessels being inadequate. A strong demand for 
American lumber is reported from the open ports of China, 
as great quantities will be needed to repair the ravages of 
the late war. Recognition of the Chinese Republic by this 
Government would be of great assistance to our lumber 
trade. Offshore lumber quotations are unchanged. 

Charles R. MeCormick has announced that the steam 
schooner Multnomah, now under construction at the com- 
pany’s shipyards at St. Helens, will be launched about Octo 
ber 1 and will be towed to this city for its engines. <A 
second steamer also under construction there is to be named 
Merced. Both vessels will carry passengers and lumber be- 
tween Portland and Francisco in the McCormick steamship 
line. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


George D. Hauptman, vice president and secretary of 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., who has been spending a 
few days in looking over his San Francisco interests, 
says everything is in full blast at the Klamath Falls 
plant. The two shifts of men at the sawmill are turn 
ing out lumber at the rate of 135,000 feet in 24 hours. 
There is an ample supply of white pine logs. Clears 
are being shipped by rail to the eastern markets. 

The Western Railway Association recently sent a 
communication to the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 
asking its members to assist in preventing a car short- 
age during the crop-moving season by urging shippers 
to forward all the lumber possible during the next 
few weeks. 

W. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., says his 
plant at Raymond, on Willapa Harbor, is well supplied 
with orders and he considers the outlook encouraging, 
although there may be no marked advance in lumber 
prices before next month. 

HW. B. Worden, general manager of the L. E. White 
Lumber Co., has returned from the redwood plant at 
Greenwood, which is very busy. The management has 
almost concluded to extend its logging railroad up Green- 
wood Creek after considering several routes for geting 
farther into the heavy timber. 


Personals. 


J. F. Condon, a Tos Angeles lumberman, is in this city 
on business connected with box shook manufacturing. 

G. W. Johnson, manager of the West Side Lumber Co., of 
Tuolumne, has been spending a few days in this city. 

Cc. P. Doe, general manager of the North Pacific Steamship 
Co., has returned from a country outing in improved health. 

Fk. C. Talbot, of Pope & Talbot, is making a tour of Eu- 
rope. Walter Sutton, who has charge of the San Francisco 
sales department of the firm, is spending a vacation at his 
summer home at St. Helena. 

Charles R. McCormick, of this city, spent last week in 
St. Helens, Ore., where his company has large lumbering 
and shipbuilding interests. 
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Ira B. Bennett, of Sanger, is among recent arrivals from 
the South. 

Cc. D. Danaher, head of the Danaher Pine Co., who resides 
in Tacoma, is in this city on business connected with bis 
large white pine plant near Placerville. 

A. J. Russell, California manager for the Portland Lumber 
Co., is visiting some of the line yards in the interior of 
the State. 

Donald Macdonald, manager of the Pacific Lumber Co.'s 
extensive mills and other interests in Humboldt County, re- 
cently visited this city. 

. W. Swift, president of the Fresno Lumber & Flume 
Co., with plant at Clovis, is spending a few days in this 
city. 

Other visitors were: D. P. Simons, of Eureka; M. C. 
Peters, of Oregon; F. J. Buchanan, of Eureka. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER SOLD. 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 19.—On August 3 the 
Forester approved the formal agreement covering the 
sale of 182,000,000 feet of Government timber within the 
Shasta National Forest to the M. A. Burns Lumber Co., 
of San Francisco. The timber within the sale area is 
estimated to be made up of 40,787,000 feet of sugar pine, 
66,073,000 feet of yellow pine, 3,074,000 feet of western 
white pine, 858,000 feet of lodgepole pine, 36,992,000 
feet of Douglas fir, 12,085,000 feet of white fir, 10,922,- 
000 feet of red fir, and 11,482,000 feet of cedar. It is 
situated partly on the watershed of the upper Sacra- 
mento River and partly on the headwaters of the Trinity 
River. The purchasing company intends to build a rail- 
road from Castella westward and over the divide to the 
headwaters of the Trinity, where the greater portion of 
the timber is situated. The stumpage rates for which 
the timber was sold in this case are $3.50 a thousand for 
sugar and western white pine, $2.75 for yellow pine, 
$1.50 for Douglas fir and lodgepole pine, and 50 cents 
for white and red fir and cedar. 

These rates are to be in effect until April 1, 1918. 
Since a period of 14 years is allowed to cut the entire 
amount included in the sale, the contract provides that 
on April 1, 1918, and April 1, 1925, the Forester may 
designate a new stumpage rate, based upon the increase 
in average selling prices for the various species during 
a five-year period. If the increase in average selling 
price is not in excess of $2 a thousand, no increase may 
be made in the stumpage rate. If the increase exceeds 
two dollars 75 per cent of the increase in excess of $2 
may be added to the stumpage rate. The rates may at 
no time be lowered below the initial rates named in the 
contract. 
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AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, (AL., Aug. 19.—Local lumbermen are 
planning for a fall business that from present indications 
will be a big one. City building operations in Les An- 
geles and Pasadena have maintained strength throughout 
the summer and are now stronger than at any other time 
for the last six months. Dealers say the last six months 
have been unusuel in many ways, due to the constantly 
increasing residence districts and the necessary building 
due to the opening of new areas. Country business is at 
its lowest ebb and the wholesalers do not look for mucii 
improvement for a month. 

An interesting announcement is made by the Hammond 
Lumber Co., which was one of the first big concerns to 
start important plans for handling the unusual increase 
in business expected when the Panama Canal is opened 
for traffic. In conjunction with the Salt Lake Railroad 
the Hammond company is making elaborate extensions 
for dockage in San Pedro Harbor. In brief, the im- 
provements are: 

Dredging a 2,000-foot slip above the turning basin so 
that large lumber ‘_ = ean get that much farther inland. 
The slip will be 22 feet deep and 75 feet wide, and will 
necessitate the removal of about 800,000 cubic yards of 
earth, 

Building a 500-foot wharf of creosoted piling of highest 
class as soon as the cut is done, and more wharfage later. 

The oceupation within six weeks of the new $100,000 
planing mill and sash and door factory at Twentieth and 
-Alameda Streets. : 

An expenditure of $100,000 at Ei: San Pedro for en- 
largement of the mill there. wharfage and dredging which 
will be done without delay, the contracts having been let, 

The launching of the largest lumber carrier engaged in 
the Pacific coastwise trade, for freighting lumber from 
Astoria, Wash., to Los Angeles. This steel steamer is now 
building at a cost of $800,000, It will carry 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the company, says it 
began business here not quite seven years ago and that its 
operations have so developed that in order to meet the 
demands it resolved on sweeping extensions of facilities 
as outlined above. The company owns big timber tracts 
near Eureka, in Humboldt County, and near Astoria, Ore., 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. It has 25 acres at 
East San Pedro and operates its own ships. H. W. 
McLeod is vice president and manager and W. H. Elliott 
assistant secretary, stationed here. The vessel that is 
being built for the Hammond company will be 300 feet 
in length, 18 feet draft and 42 feet beam. It will be 
equipped with numerous devices to expedite the handling 
of cargo. It will be fast and larger than the General 
Hubbard or the George W. Henry, both of which carry 
2,000,000 feet of lumber between Washington ports and 
Los Angeles for the Hammond company. 

F. B. Crozier, of the Southern California Lumber Co., 
left last week for a two weeks’ vacation in Cucomunga, 
where he has a ranch. F. L. Morgan, of the same company, 
has returned from his summer place on Lytle Creek, where 
he spent two weeks. 






OKLAHOMA TIMBERLANDS OFFERED TO 
BIDDERS. 

Beginning May 1, 1913, the Federal Government will 
offer to bidders 1,370,000 acres of timberland in Okla- 
homa, belonging to civilized tribes of Indians. The 
area is to be divided into 24 sections and any person 





- will be permitted to bid for any one section or all 


of them. The timber consists principally of oak, ash 
and hickory, some of the trees being 200 years old. 
In the tract are many deer, wild turkeys, black bear 
and panthers. 





FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 17.—The lightermen who held the 
key to the big dock strike situation have returned to work. 
These men came out first, and the timber trade have to 
thank them more than any other body of the striking work- 
men for the losses they have sustained. Owing chiefly to 
the firm attitude of the Port of London authority the men 
have abandoned all the objects for which they came out; so 
that there is not likely to be another strike in the transport 
trade for some time. The difficulty in getting steamers dis- 
charged when they reached dock has, of ccurse, been enor- 
mous. Matters have been particularly difficult in the Amer- 
ican lumber trade, and one hears of hundreds of carloads 
lying at the docks or in the river which arrived a month 
or six weeks ago. Fortunately the Port of London authority 
has decided to reduce charges on goods intended for overside 
delivery that had to be placed on the quay owing to the 
absence of lighters. Much litigation must follow, particu- 
larly in respect to claims for shortages, as steamers with 
parcels for various consignees have dumped the goods any- 
where that was handy and in many cases the various marks 
sure hopelessly mixed. ‘There is, of course, an unusually 
heavy demand for lighters, the supply of which is not nearly 














sufficient. When things resume their normal level there 
should be a big demand to supply orders which have been 
held over during the last few weeks, and for the time being 


something like a boom is expected. 
Dock Stocks. 
Stocks at London docks on August 1 were: 
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1911—Pes. 
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: 12,704,092 

Usually dock stocks show a big increase as a result of 
the July import, but owing to the strike the supply is below 
that of a month ago, and is exceptionally small for the time 
of year. Deliveries also have been less than usual, but this 
feature is not so pronounced as the small arrival list. Baltic 
deals and battens are in a most exceptional position. Present 
stock is the lowest on record at the beginning of August, 
and in each case is only sufficient at the present rate of 
consumption to last for less than six weeks. Soards are in 
better position, but the stock is much below the average. 
Pine and spruce deals have again touched bottom as also 
have pitch pine deals, but the output of all these varieties 
is so small that no anxiety need be felt with regard to the 
future. 


American Hardwoods. 


American walnut is in fairly good demand, firsts and 
seconds inch boards being worth $115 a thousand feet, No. 1 
common $65, and No. 2 common $40. Quartered oak is in 
unsatisfactory position, inch firsts and seconds bringing $85 
a thousand feet, with No. 1 common at $52.50. Plain oak 
planks continue in steady demand, 3- to 4-inch being worth 
$42.50 to $45. Plain oak lumber is selling slowly. Firsts 
and seconds, inch wood. bring $55 to $60 a thousand feet: 
good No. 1 common sells at from $40 to $42.50, and No. 2 
common is worth $27.30 to $380. The whitewood market 
continues weak, the chief demand being for panel stock, 
which brings $72.50 for 1 by 18-inch and up. Firsts and 
seconds inch boards are worth $65 a thousand feet, clear 
saps are dull at $45; No. 1 common is quoted at $40 and 
No, 2 common at $25 a thousand feet. Satin walnut or red 
gum is a poor seller owing to the big demands of shippers. 
Firsts and seconds inch boards sell at $42.50 with a poor 
demand, but there is a better outlook for inch No. 1 common, 
for which $31.25 can be obtained; but in most cases ship- 
pers will not accept anything less than $32.50. 

Mahogany. 

The business done during the last month has necessarily 
been of a very restricted character. Three auction sales 
have been held, at which over 500,000 feet of mahogany 
was cleared under brisk competition. Values generally were 
very firm, and for African there was a distinct upward 
tendency. The bulk of the wood disposed of consisted of 
Honduras, of which 478,000 feet was placed at prices aver- 
aging nearly 14 cents a superficial foot. This included the 
first of the new season's supply, but as the market is again 
nearly bare of stock there is a fine outlook for further ship- 
ments. With the exception of a small parcel’ from Santa 
Cruz that averaged 11 cents a foot, the balance of the wood 
cleared consisted of the usual small parcels of African, prices 
for which are decidedly better. The only arrival during 
July was a parcel of 161 logs from Panama, and the stock 
in brokers’ hands August 1 consisted of this parcel, 125 
logs of Tabasco and 16,000 logs of Cuban. This last item 
will be disposed of in due course, but is not being pressed 
upon the market. Many private sales are being made, but 
the importers will not accept anything under the current 
market price. There is an excellent outlook for further 
imports of all varieties (except Cuban), but it is understood 
that arrivals will be light for some time. 


Pitch Pine. 

C. i. f. values are firm, and there is a feeling that quota- 
tions will be increased. Shippers have plenty of orders on 
hand, and the difficulty with which they have to contend is 
inability to secure freight space to fulfill existing contracts ; 
consequently, there is not much inducement for them to 
make further contracts at values which are less remunerative 
than at present. In fact, quotations for a 380-foot average 
of sawn logs have advanced $2 during the last week or so, 
and further advances are foreshadowed. There appears to 
be very little offering, and there is probability of a scarcity. 
Recent arrivals have found a good market, and the general 
demand is steady ; stocks are by no means heavy, and should 
the present rate of consumption continue even a slight fall- 
ing off in the supply would soon deplete them considerably. 


An Englishman’s Impressions of the United States. 

Cc. W. Coupland, of the Timber Importing Co., of 90 
Cannon Street, E. C., has just returned from a_ business 
visit to the United States, during which time he visited 
most of the chief centers between Chicago in the North 
to New Orleans in the South, and made extended stays at 
a and Cincinnati. During a recent interview Mr. 
Coupland stated that the trade on the other side is exceed- 
ingly brisk, and that he found a decided scarcity of all high- 
class lumber, and expressed the opinion that, owing to the 
recent floods in the South, the English market will receive 
very little satin walnut, oak, etc., of good quality, but that 
it shall probably receive considerable supplies of what is 
known as “flood wood’? at somewhat reduced prices. He 
also states that for really good shipments prices will be 
considerably higher. Northern “mild” oak is also very 
scarce, and, in fact, many of the largest producers have 
recalled their travelers and stopped selling this line. Freight 
rates are still high, and Mr. Coupland expresses the opinion 
that they will never again fall to the rates which were in 
force about 18 months ago, so that British buyers must 
resign themselves to the fact that lumber prices are likely 
to be higher than hitherto have been paid. ‘The Timber 
Importing Co. has been appointed selling agent for some 
of the largest and most reliable producers, and has the sole 
European agencies for the Kentucky Lumber Co., the Ritter 
Lumber Co., the Tug River Lumber Co., the Rock Castle 
Lumber Co., and others, and expects in the near future to 
be handling large quantities of lumber. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATCHLESS 
GALENA 
VALLEY 


Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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are acknowledged to be the best upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


. Fir and Cedar Lumber 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 
Pilchuck, Wash. 










EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.,"QQULAM- 
) «OUR SPECIALTY... 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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Soft 
Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Check this item right now and write us about your 
door requirements and we’ll show you how you can 
install these Soft Yellow Fir Doors and make bigger 
profits than on any door you ever handJed. The 
stiles and rails are vertical grain and the panels 
beautifully figured, giving them an appearance that 
appeals to people who are particular. Best of all 
tho is the price—Write for it today. 


Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


za We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 7 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, = 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - ~-  Buiders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S$. OSGOOD, - - P. O. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE KEYSTONE STATE 
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The Polleys Lumber Compan 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


| SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








California Sugar & White Pine 


Idaho, Montana and Oregon 
WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Shop & Better, Com. Boards, Bevel 
Siding, Moulding, Cut Stock, etc. 








LET ME QUOTE YOU. 


ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 








Tit ter DOXES ficss tus 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 

















QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA,, Aug. 19.—Business has been quiet 
but good, the great cry being for stock. Over-ardent 
wholesalers have in instances gotten themselves into a 
position that is far from pleasant by continuing to take 
orders after their positive sources of supply were ex- 
hausted, and by making too many promises. The re- 
tailers are feeling somewhat sore at the continued delay. 
It is more than likely that the present conditions, if 
continued, will cause the elimination of many whole- 
salers who are doing business on the ‘‘ get-the-order-and- 
then-find-the-lumber’’ basis. Car shortage is already felt 
at some points, but it cannot be said to seriously affect 
this market yet, although the opinion that it will seems 
to be general. All the hardwoods are still in demand at 
good prices and the market is so short that some whole- 
salers have been able to take orders for hardwood that 
is still standing, with liberal time to get it cut and 
dried. White pine is selling well, the lower grades being 
taken up to fill in the shortage of North Carolina pine 
and hemlock. Spruce is scarce and high, and hemlock 
is spectacular. Wholesalers are buying hemlock far 
ahead at present base prices, and on every hand there 
is an insistent demand that cannot be satisfied. Yellow 
pine timbers are still far behind the demand, and flooring 
is tight. North Carolina holds firm in price and de- 
mand, with supply a little freer in roofers and flooring. 
Shingles and lath continue firm, the consumption mainly 
being in the surrounding towns, 

Operative building dropped to a minimum last week, 
but with a lot of miscellaneous work and a $300,000 
apartment house for Germantown, the total of permits 
granted was 216, covering 283 operations, of an esti- 
mated value of $781,220. The bureau reports that while 
the year has been very low on dwelling operations, it is, 
or will soon be, ahead of last year in most branches. 
Manufacturing establishments are far ahead, repairs, 
alterations and extensions exceed last year, and with 
three big permits to be taken out soon, the Curtis 
Publishing Co.’s building, the Vendig Hotel, and the 
hotel on the old Boothby site, large buildings will have 
gained on 1911. 

The financial market has been more buoyant and active 
than for a long time and the general tone of confidence 
shown among manufacturers and merchants is being re- 
flected clearly in the stock market. 

James W. Anderson, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, who 

has been recuperating from an operation, will be able to 
return to the office this week and his many friends on the 
road can look for him soon after September 1. 
_ George F, Curwen, of the William M. Lloyd Co., is scour- 
ine 1% nnsylvania for hemlock to fill the company’s strong 
demand from suburban dealers. John E. Lloyd, of the same 
concern, has just returned from a tour of the mills of Vir- 
vinia and North Carolina, spending considerable time at 
Short’s Shingle Mills at Waccamaw Lake, one of the com- 
pany’s sources of supply. He is enthusiastic over the new 
Lake Waccamaw Club, many of the members being lumber- 
men of the South, and quite a few from the North. 

Two former employees of William R. Gardy have recently 
started in the wholesale business for themselves. Charles C. 
Cross, manager of the hardwood department, has temporary 
offices at his home, 5436 Baltimore Avenue, while W. E. 
Harrison, who was and will continue in_ the pine end, is 
making his home at 10 North Fiftieth Street, his official 
headquarters for the present. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen were: W. S. Harlan, of 
the Jackson Lumber Co., of Lockhart, Ala.; George R. 
Nicholson, of the Waccamaw Lumber Co., of Bolton, N. C.; 
William Came, of the Bristol Door & Lumber Co., of Bristol, 
Tenn., and F. O. MeGavic, of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
of MeCloud, Cal 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PItTSBURGH, PaA., Aug. 20.—The shortage is becoming 
acute in West Virginia where meetings have been held 
of shipping interests, especially along the lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and it is frequently charged 
that the railroad companies are showing partiality in 
distributing cars. This is an incident of the general 
car shortage existing in the southern points below Pitts 
burgh, and which is being keenly felt because of the 
supersensitiveness of ‘the lumber trade on account of 
its oversold condition and urgent demand for stocks all 
over the country. The same ear shortage is affecting the 
iron and steel industry in Pittsburg territory, and is 
getting into the coal and coke fields carrying out the 
prediction that the fall of 1912 would be a memorable 
one for this annual drawback to business. There is an 
urgent call for all grades of lumber. Production is 
barely normal and does not promise to increase. The 
lumber trade is keenly realizing the oft-repeated warning 
that the supply is falling below the country’s demand, 
and that there is no prospect of its ever getting much 
nearer in keeping with the needs of the consumer. The 
advance in prices is not altogether a boom to the trade 
as the costs have advanced in producing and in shipping 
to take away the larger portion of the increased price 
of the product. Building trades are showing better than 
for some time. In Pittsburg proper a number of new 
and important enterprises have appeared in definite 
form, one being a 20-story hotel which is to go up this 
fall. A large number of warehouse buildings and an 
immense amount of additions and remodeling of proper 
ties is taking much lumber. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. notes a continuation of the 
strong buying movement, and prices higher on the aver- 
age with a scarcity of stocks and difficulty in making 
shipments increasing. President H. M. Domhof ex 
presses the view that prices are high enough and de- 
precates further advances at this time. 

The West Penn Lumber Co. is finding much difficulty 
in getting stocks. k. H. Stoner, of this company, is out 
of the city on a business trip. Mr. Erving reports the 
best condition since 1906 in Jumber demand and prices 





and believes that the future looks well for this situa- 
tion to continue for some time. The company is forti- 
fied in its supply of hemlock and spruce and is doing a 
very satisfactory business at this time. 

The Nicola Lumber Co. is finding a very good demand 
for all grades of lumber with higher prices prevailing 
for hemlock than for a long time and good inquiries 
for all grades with a steady improvement in local de 
mand for the building lines. 

Morlan, Ricks, MeCreight & Co. is getting all the 
trade it can comfortably handle. Mr. Ricks is in Wash 
ington, D. C., and Mr. MeCreight is in the South look- 
ing after mill operations and securing stocks. L. TT. 
Morlan, the president, is thoroughly optimistic and be- 
lieves that prices will remain at present levels if not 
higher for some time to come. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. reports a very brisk trade 
and inquiries increasing, with prices generally advancing. 
W. W. Wilson, of this company, believes that the lum- 
ber trade is due for further advances in the prices of 
material due entirely to scarcity of stocks and the 
inability of the mills to meet the demands of consumers. 

O. H. Babcock, of I. V. Babcock & Co., is out of the city 
on a business trip. This company reports mills operating at 
eapacity and insufficient material to meet the current 
demands with prices very firm. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co., and secretary of 
the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of, Pittsburgh, 
went to Atlantic City for a brief vacation. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Co. notes disposition of many 
yards and small buyers of lumber to buy from hand to mouth 
rather than stock up at present prices. While this is good 
for the dealers and the producers in a way, it indicates more 
or less uncertainty existing in the minds of some of the 
trade. Nobody has lumber to sell in large quantities, but 
there is always plenty to buy. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Lumber and other interests 
on the Great Lakes are sending recommendations to Col. 
James G. Warren, government engineer for this district, 
as to the improvement of the Buffalo and Black Rock 
harbors. The committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
which looks after such matters is now considering the 
recommendations. 

According to William Livingstone, president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, the entrance to the harbor 
is far too narrow for safe navigation and the ship canal 
between the harbor and the Black Rock harbor is also 
too narrow. The channel from the foot of Maryland 
Street to the International bridge is also said to be 
hazardous owing to its many turns. 

Building permits for last week numbered 89, with 64 
frame dwellings. The total cost of permits was $236,500. 
Taylor & Crate have a permit for the erection of a frame 
oftice building and a men’s dining shed at the yard on 
Lee and Elk Streets. 

John FE. Du Bois has been dismantling the big lumber 
mill at Hieks Run, Pa., and the machinery is being 
shipped to Du Bois, Pa., for storage. The machinery is 
ot the highest type of sawmill equipment and will later 
be shipped either to the Pacific coast or to the southern 
operations of Mr. Du Bois. The store in the neighbor- 
hood of the Hicks Run mill is also being closed. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Bogalusa, La., is here after a visit 
at Chieago and western points. He predicts a stiff 
advance in yellow pine between now and January 1. 

Hurd Bros. expect to dock two boats this week, both 
bringing cargoes of hemlock. Trade in this lumber is said 
to be active. 

Alfred Swanson, of J. M. Briggs & Co., has gone to Penn- 
sylvania to make shipments of chestnut and oak. ‘Trade in 
these lines is said to be very fair. ) 

The white pine trade at the yard of C. M. Betts & Co. is 
reported very good for August and better than looked for. 
The Simon Langell arrives late this week with a large white 
pine cargo. , 

President W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., is 
still in the Adirondacks looking after the company’s mill 
and other interests there. He has been spending most of 
the summer at the operations at Childwold. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club is preparing for its annual 
reliability run of 800 miles, which will be held September 11 
to 14. O. E. Yeager, who is at the head of the club’s con- 
test committee, and A. W. Kreinheder, who will be the 
referee of the run, spent part of last week in pathfinding, 
making a record in the distances covered. ‘They predict the 
contests this year will be more interesting than ever before. 


ore 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 20.—There seems to be more 
difficulty in getting desirable stocks to sell than in 
taking orders. The local offices are seriously handi- 
capped along this line, especially in yellow pine and 
some hardwood items. General demand continues strong 
but there remains a tendency to put off buying fall 
stocks as long as possible in hopes that prices may 
not continue so firm. The universal opinion in the 
offices is that prices not only will hold but even may 
show additional strength in some items. 

The shingle situation is causing considerable com- 
ment. The rapid advance in red cedars has led many 
of the local dealers to look around for substitutes and 
white pine, white cedar and cypress are being pushed 
more than ever. Cypress in & general way is having 
satisfactory trade and the hardwood stocks, particularly 
finish and flooring, are prominent in the market at this 
time. 

Most of the local dealers have a large amount of 
their northern stocks on hand at this time, having 
wisely purchased early in the season. So much stock 
has been arriving lately that it is with difficulty that 
the local docks are kept clear. Low grades of box 
lumber are having a fair demand but increasing prices 
have a tendency to make a number of the boxmakers 
hesitate. 
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Considerable local building has been adding much to 
ihe yard trade. J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleve- 
iand Board of Lumber Dealers, stated this week that 
while the market had reason to expect a somewhat slack 
vear on account of the turmoil in the presidential race, 
the contrary was true and business generally has been 
even above the average. He also predicted that next 
vear would show even better gains in the market. 

Local lumbermen are now getting their ball team in 
trim for the contest with the building material men, 
which, it is expected will be played in about two weeks. 
sy reason of their monthly games the lumbermen feel 
that they have succeeded in uncovering several stars 
and look for an easy victory. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, Aug. 20.—The outlook for late summer 
trade is exceptionally good. Yard assortments are more 
or less broken and many inquiries are followed with 
orders for immediate shipment and requests for prompt 
tracing. The run of prices is good all through the list 
and in many cases the price strength is maintained more 
largely because of a stock searcity rather than from any 
perceptible increase in the demand. Stocks at mill points 
are more or less broken and in many instances whole- 
salers find their usual sources of supply so handicapped 
that it is difficult to figure ahead with any degree ot 
accuracy. 

The hardwood yards are busier than they have been 
for a long time and it is the exception when prices are 
not uniformly strong. Hemlock is well held, with in- 
dications of a further early advance. Spruce men have 
much to contend with in getting vessels to land their 
stocks here on orders taken during the spring and, as a 
result, spruce car trade is unusually brisk. 

The box trade is a little late, but inquiries show that 
this month will undoubtedly see a continuation of the 
strength which was reported a month ago in all box 
material. Other lines of manufacturing trade are active 
and millwork manufacturers find the prospects more en 
eouraging than they have been for some time. 

Fifteen permits were issued in Manhattan last week 
amounting to $1,925,000; 14 in the Bronx, $467,900; 61 
in Brooklyn, $357,100; 63 in Queens, $202,800; 13 in 
Richmond, $27,600; the total of 176 amounting to 
$2,980,400. It is expected that from now on there will 
be less activity in new permits as compared with the 
closing months of 1911, but builders say more actual 
contracts are under way than was the case for last year 
and that the run of business is of a more satisfactory 
nature; that is, there is less speculative work under 
way and comparatively more substantial contracts are 
being let. In some sections of the market small building 
hooms are naturally under way, but a great deal of 
husiness for people who are erecting their own houses is 
noticed in Westehester and Long Island sections. One 
exception of an improved building market occurs in 
northern New Jersey, where building was a little siack 
during July. Several of the yards report better business 
last week and prospects are considered better. In 
Jamaica, Floral Park and Massapequa the building of 
homes and street work are rapidly getting under way 
and a very active fall is expected. 

A current report is also under way that the trunk 
line railroads contemplate plans for a lively fall cam- 
paign to draw homeseekers into their respective suburban 
territories. Vast improvement in rapid transit facilities 
offers the foundation for the new movement. The New 
York Central and New Haven Railroads are working for 
the far Bronx, Westchester and Connecticut, the Long 
Island Railroad for its own territory, the New Jersey 
lines for that section. Long Island expects to get the 
largest overflow from the crowded home centers on ac- 
count of the great transit works that have been com- 
pleted there and the”additional facilities to be offered 
iby the dual system of subways. 

S. E. Slaymaker & Co., well knoyn West Virginia 
‘spruce manufacturer and wholesaler, is closed contracts 
with the Dickey & Campbell Co., of Black Mountain, 
N. C., for its entire spruce output, which will add 
about 25,000,000 feet a year to the output already at 
the disposal of S. E. Slaymaker & Co. The mill will 
begin operating about the middle of September. Mr. 
Slaymaker reports a very firm demand for West Virginia 
spruce and is more optimistic on the situation in that line 
than for some time. 

E. 8. Loomis, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 11 Broad- 
way, reports an excellent demand for all sizes of eastern 
spruce. The company’s mills are actively under way 
with a good supply of logs, but like other shippers in his 
line Mr. Loomis states that it has been a long time since 
the shipping market has been in such shape as it is today. 
Rates are high and it is almost impossible to get satis- 
factory shipping, facilities, 

The Provincial Lumber Co. has been organized to 
conduct a wholesale business at 71 Beaver Street, dealing 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia lumber, including 
white pine, hemlock, spruce and lath. The officers are 
George McKean, president; William E. Golding, treas- 
urer; George E. Deming, secretary. The company was 
formed mainly to.handle the lumber’ products in the 

United States of George McKean, St. Johns, N. B., and 
his associates. Mr. McKean exports 80,000,000 feet of 
lumber yearly to European and South American markets, 
and is interested in the Kent Lumber Co., of Gold River, 
N. S., a manufacturing concern with an output of 7,- 
500,000 feet a year, and the River Valley Lumber Co., of 
Oromocto, N. B., which has two mills cutting an average 
of 75,000 feet a day during the sawing season. They 
will both dispose of their outputs through the Provincial 


Lumber Co. Besides having the exclusive sale of these 
cuts the company has contracts for cuts of other mills 
that will give it for shipment to the United States about 
20,000,000 feet of lumber, besides Jath. The hemlock 
will be handled in car trade in sizes up to 20 feet long. 
White pine and spruce will be either car or cargo trade. 
George Deming, secretary and manager of the company, 
is well known in this market, for a number of years 
having been connected with Stetson, Cutler & Redman, 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The new cut of 
stock is beginning to come forward by vessel from the 
head of the lakes in large quautities and local shippers 
state that a heavy movement will be in order during the 
remainder of the season. A score of vessels are scheduled 
to urrive this week with a total of over 14,000,000 feet. 
Shippers state that boats are plentiful and that rates are 
no higher than they were at the opening of the season 
sithough an advance to $2.50 from the head of the lakes 
has been reported. 

Ray H. Bennett has opened a new sash, door and gen- 
eral woodworking factory in connection with his business 
on Main Street. A new planing mill also has been 
added. These additions have been made at an expendi- 
ture of $20,000. 

The box shook factories in the Tonawandas are not 
transacting as much business as usual at this time of 
the year, owing to the backward season for farm prod- 
ucts. A slight increase in demand has been noted latel; 
and a strong trade is expected this fall. , 

After being closed down for nearly a year and throw- 
ing out of employment 500 men during that time, the 
Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co. announces that it will resume 
operation October 1. The company has closed a contract 
with the Davidson fleet to bring 50,000 tons of ore from 
Duluth, Minn., and other upper Lake ports to the docks 
here before the close of the season. 

W. E. Kelsey has taken over the extensive yard and 
dock of Fenton & Sons’ Box & Lumber Co., and will 
increase his white pine operations. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—Joseph Moore, of the New 
York oftice of the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., wil! 
make his headquarters in the future at Houston, Tex. 

The recently organized Harford-Cobb Lumber Co., 
South Portland, Me., has been busy during the last few 
weeks removing the lumber purchased by it from the 
Wilson Lumber Co.’s wharf in Portland. The new com- 
pany was formed after the fire in the yard of the Wilson 
company. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since the 
first of the year have amounted to $120,437,000, as com- 
pared with $102,074,000 for the corresponding period last 
year and $102,670,000 for the corresponding period in 
1910. : 

Arrangements are being made in Rhode Island under 
the direction of the State forest commissioner to establish 
fire lookouts. 

George E. Dupee, well-known timber estimator and for- 
est expert, of Somerville, this State, has just returned 
from a somewhat protracted absence in Montgomery 
County, Ga., where he looked over some hardwood and 
pine timber. He reports a satisfactory outcome of the 
visit, during which he was surprised to find a great deal 
of good oak in the Georgia bottoms in the territory which 
he visited, 














THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Aug. 19.—Stimulated by the revival of 
activity in the New York market the movement of spruce 
from Bangor continues to be in excess of midsummer 
shipments in many years, and a similar condition exists 
at other Maine ports. Tonnage is in demand at both 
Bangor and Stockton, and prospects are encouraging for 
a brisk fall trade. At Cherryfield, Machias, Ellsworth, 
Milbridge, Steuben, Columbia Falls, Jonesport, Jones- 
boro, Whiting, Perry and all ports along the eastern 
coast to Calais business is reported to be better than in 
any recent year, and the mills and coasting vessels are 
again making money. 

This seems to be a year of violent extremes in weather 
conditions. Beginning with a drouth in winter, there 
then followed tremendous snowfalls, then another dry 
spell, then a remarkably rainy May, a cold and dry June, 
and since then, with the exception of a week of severe 
heat and drouth in early July, there has been almost 
continuous rainy and cool weather. So much rain has 
fallen within the last three weeks that many of the 
smaller rivers are almost at freshet pitch and the Penob- 
scot itself is runing at an inconvenient height for lum- 
bermen. 





ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 


WATERVILLE, Mr., Aug. 20.—Word comes from Cherry 
field that lumber manufacturers, after several years of 
dull business at low prices are at last cheered by a decided 
stiffening of the market under a brisk demand. The 
mills on the Narragausus and neighboring rivers have 
all the orders they can conveniently fill, some of them 
being booked many weeks ahead. Prices are considerably 
better than in 1911 and for some vears previous, and ip 
many ways the outlook is bright. 

With the river at a freshet pitch the rear of the 
Kennebee drive passed Skowhegan last week. This is 
nearly a month ahead of last year, and two weeks ahead 
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Have you had acopy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 
It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 


— LOOK }— 


BUNGALOW 
R. C. SIDING 


It takes the place of Dimension 
Shingles at one half the Cost. 


— SOLD ONLY BY— 


CONNOR-WILKINSON CO., INC. 


736 Henry Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 
814 Lumber Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
513 Little Building, - LINCOLN, NEB. 


SHINGLES IN TRANSIT AT ALL TIMES. 


Try a car of our famous “‘ INDIAN BRAND” 
Special Clear Red Cedar Shingles. 


residences. 
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LUMBER 





Y 
BED. SHINGLES 


USE OUR LARD AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT} 








Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and-SHINGLES ™ 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 


Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. 


Address all 


Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 






















California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Ask 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE. 


DALLAS, OREGON 








CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Telecode. 














CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 


tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4%4x8% inches. Price per 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





were got out, and with the 12,000,000 left over, made a 
total drive of 136,000,000. About 500 men were em- 
ployed. 

On August 14 the Penobseot Lumber & Box Co. as- 
sumed full charge and management of the Smith Planing 
Mill Co., of Brewer. The corporation was recently or- 
ganized with a paid-up capital of $50,000. , The industry 
was established over 60 years ago and in 1882 was in- 
corporated under the name Smith Planing Mill Co. 
Harland P. Sargent, president of the new company, is 
also president of the Sargent Lumber Co., of South 
Brewer. 


FROM A NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 

NEwark, N. J., Aug. 19.—Lumber trade so far, in- 
stead of being dull has been so active the reports from 
the offices of both wholesale and retail dealers’ are 
practically of the same trend; demands are so great 
that it is extremely difficult to meet them. With this 
report, comes also a complaint in regard to shipments. 
The recent storm which on July 24 wrought havoe about 
Pittsburgh, Pa., tied up the deliveries for this section 
considerably. Shipments which were due before August 
1 in some cases from Virginia, West Virginia, and North 
Carolina, are still on their way, and few shipments have 
reached their destination. The dealers have received 
advices from this district to the effect that the storm 
handicapped the railroads to such an extent that only 
a minimum number of cars are available for the trans- 
portation of lumber in the East. 

Stone, Hershey & Gibson report spruce, hemlock and 
Idaho pine in great demand here. The company has 
received inquiries from Buenos Aires on the demand 
and supply here. According to the inquiry dealers in 
South American markets are helpless in the face of 
heavy demand and an inadequate supply. 

President James Taafe, of the Glabsy Lumber Co., is in 
Europe on his vacation. Another of the local dealers who 
is on an extended vacation tour is Clarence H. Hershey, 
treasurer of Stone, Hershey & Gibson. He is now on the 
return leg of an automobile trip from New Jersey to Wyo- 
ming. : - 

Newark lumbermen are deeply interested in the inland 
waterway question, and this locality will be well repre- 
sented at the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association con- 
vention, to be held at New London, Conn., September 4, 5 
and 6. 

William P. O'Rourke, superintendent of the building de- 
partment, reports that permits were issued for 55 buildings 
in the city last week. The aggregate estimated cost of the 
proposed structures is $277,860. This amount is $129,000 
in excess of the previous week, when 44 permits were 
issued. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OrTTawa, OnT., Aug. 20.—The MeAuliffe-Davis Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) has secured a site of 81 acres near Hurd- 
man’s Bridge, and will erect one of the most up-to-date 
lumber establishments in eastern Ontario. The site is 
within easy access of three railroads, the Ottawa & New 
York, the Canadian Pacifi¢ and the Grand Trunk. The 
plant to be erected will cost several hundred thousand 
dollars. Building will be begun this fall, and the plant 
probably will be in running order by spring. The com- 
pany was formed three years ago by the consolidation of 
the W. H. MeAuliffe Lumber Co., the Chaudiere Lumber 
Supply Co., the Ottawa Lumber Co., and the Stewarton 
Lumber Co. 

W. A. Beddoe, Canadian trade commissioner at Auck- 
land, N. Z., reports to the trade and commerce depart- 
ment in a letter recently received that a good demand 
exists in New Zealand for Oregon pine. A part of the 
letter follows: 

The difficulty appears to be to secure means of transpor- 
tation. ‘The Vancouver mailboats can only bring certain 
lengths such as will go in the hatches. This office is impor- 
tuned constantly for the names of shippers in Oregon, and 
the transportation difficulty always occurs. <A_ chartered 
lumber boat, so equipped as to be available for 
freight, would experience no difficulty in getting a cargo 
from British Columbian ports if the date of sailing was 
made known here. Recent inquiries cover a quantity of 
2,500,000 feet. New Zealand timber is rapidly disappearing 
and the importations in future will be very large. 

As the result of heavy rains, which sent the St. John 
River up 5 feet, between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 feet of logs 
have been carried away from their boom and sent drifting 
down the stream. The logs are the property of a number of 
St. John mill owners and were in one of the St. John River 
Log Driving Co.’s booms at Lincoln, N. B. Upwards of 
10,000,000 feet were in the boom but about 2,500,000 feet 
were carried away. A drift drive was immediately organized 
at the lower end of the river and most of the stray logs 
were caught. : _ a a 

The Grand Falls Power Co., with Sir William Van Horne 
as president, has taken over the rights and privileges of two 
rival companies and will establish a pulp and paper making 
plant at Grand Falls on the St. John River to cost between 
$5,000,000 and $7,000,000. Two eminent hydraulic engineers 
in the United States are revising plans for developing the 
power and erecting the plant. Several American, as well as 
leading Canadian capitalists, are associated with the 
enterprise. 

















return 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 19.—F. L. Barledt, a British 
capitalist of German birth, who holds large interests in 
forestry and wood-manufacturing enterprises in Ger- 
many and Russia, is in Toronto negotiating with the 
Ontario Government to secure a large area of forest 
land in northern Ontario. Mr. Barledt has traveled ex- 
tensively through Ontario and other Provinces, famil- 
iarizing himself with the timber resources and seeking 
a location for a system of forest industries. He pro- 
poses to manage the area on forestry principles, clear- 
ing out the poor timber first and the dead trees, and 
utilizing every part of the trees from the roots up, 
in the manufacture of various wood-products. A system 
of systematic reforestation will be pursued and the 
standing timber protected from disease and cared for 
by experts. It is proposed, if a sufficiently large area 








can be obtained, to bring over trained foresters and 
experts in the wood-working industries from Europe and 
give them steady employment all the year with a share 
in the profits of the enterprise. 

Hon, Adam Beck, of London, Ont., who controls 
woodworking factories at Montreal, Hamilton and Lon- 
don for the manufacture of veneer, thin lumber and 
boxes is arranging to merge them into one company 
under the name of the Beck Manufacturing Co., with a 
capitalization of $500,000. Another plant will be erected 
in Toronto on the corner of Wilton Avenue and River 
Street, at a cost of $60,000. In organizing the new 
company the cooperation principle will be adopted. 
The heads of departments, the managers, and employees 
who have been for a number of years in the company’s 
service, will be given stock and have an opportunity 
to add to their holdings from time to time. 

Last week G. H. Cowan, of Vancouver, acting on 
behalf of the British Columbia lumber interests, inter 
viewed the government officials at Ottawa and strongly 
protested against their action in refusing to collect 
duty on partially manufactured, or ‘‘sized’’ lumber 
until the appeal to the supreme court from the recent 
decision declaring such lumber to be dutiable, has been 
heard. The members of the cabinet who were present 
did not hold out any expectation that the duty would 
be collected in the meantime. ; 





IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 19.—The mill of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. on the Fraser River is being run 
double shift, and 750,000 feet of lumber is turned out 
every 24 hours. This company has added the steel tug 
Dreadful to its towboat fleet. 

Peter Lund, managing director of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Lumber Co., has organized the Lund Development 
Co, to secure logged-over lands for farming purposes. 
Twenty thousand acres have been secured, and ultimately 
it is the intention to have 100,000 acres. Stumps will be 
taken out and the areas irrigated and sold to those de- 
siring small holdings. 

J. MeCarty, a well-known Coast timberman, is logging 
superintendent for the Columbia River Lumber Co. at 
Golden. 

M. M. Boyd, of Bobeaygeon, Ont., was here last week. 
He is a leading shareholder in the Cowichan Lake Lumber 
Co. that is planning to erect a sawmill at Cowichan Lake 
and another later on a site already secured on Burrard 
Inlet at Port Moody. Mr. Boyd is a member of the 
Mossom-Boyd Co., which for many years has been en- 
gaged in lumbering in northern Ontario. 

James Joyce and R. Joyce, comprising the Rock Creek 
Lumber Co., have established a mill of 35,000-feet ea- 
pacity at Rock Creek, East Kootenay. They have some 
fine yellow pine and fir in sight and are negotiating for 
additional limits. 

The British four-masted bark Hinross-shire has sailed 
from the mill of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
Co., Victoria, with 2,000,000 feet of heavy timbers for 
sarrow-in-Furness. 


FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Aug. 19.—Building statistics continue 
to show large increases over those of a year ago, and this 
means a corresponding increase in the orders for lumber. 
It is probable that the local demand for lumber was 
never better than it has been for the last month or two. 
The foreign demand especially from Great Britain is 
also satisfactory despite the increase in freight rates and 
the difficulty in securing accommodation. The demand 
from the United States, while fairly satisfactory is not 
as brisk as local dealers would like to see it. Generally 
speaking, however, the summer has been a very satisfac- 
tory one and lumbermen have no real reason to complain. 

I’. D. Monk, minister of public works in the Dominion 
Cabinet, is on a tour of inspection throughout Quebec. 
He has been looking into the needs of the Province, in 
regard to better harbor facilities, docks ete. In this 
connection he is visiting several of the pulp, paper and 
lumber companies along the lowet St. Lawrence and 
Chicoutimi districts, and in some cases has decided to 
build better wharves and docks, in order to make ship- 
ments easier. » 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 12.—The mills of western 
Canada report a good demand from the three prairie 
Provinces. The outlook is improving steadily on account 
of the assurance of a large grain crop. Leading men in 
the lumber trade predict a car shortage this fall, and 
that stimulates the present demand for supplies. Stocks 
in retail yards are not large and dealers are apparently 
losing no time in preparing for the fall trade. 

The Dominion Government has announced its intention 
of completing the Hudson’s Bay Railway as soon as 
possible, and further contracts will be let in September. 
It has been practically decided that the terminus will 
be Port Nelson, and not Churchill, as heretofore ex- 
pected. It is hoped that important lumbering and min- 
ing industries will develop along the route in the northern 
parts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 











EXTENDING ITS SPECIALTIES. 


With the earliest appreciation of poplar as a 
mercial wood has prominently been associated the name 
of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., of Coal Grove, Ohio, 
and that conecern’s manufacturing activity has been re- 
garded by many as confined to the specialty which is indi- 
cated in its title. The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., how- 
ever, is manufacturing extensively oak, chestnut and bass- 
wood in addition to poplar. It is also making a specialty 
of quartered white oak, having a splendid source of 
supply of virgin white oak timber. The company will 
hereafter specialize in white oak as well as poplar. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MicH., Aug. 20.—E. B. Foss 
says that the white pine trade is better than it was last 
year. His firm is carrying a good stock and adding to 
it several million feet a month. There is an active call, 
he says, for the lower grades of lumber, and prices are 
well maintained. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. report that business has been 
decidedly better than it was last year, the sales showing 
a large increase. The political situation has not affected the 
lumber trade in the least, according to this concern. 
The company has received several cargoes of lumber 
recently and is carrying a large and well assorted stock 
of lumber in its yard. The plant is finely located for 
business, having ample rail and water transportation 
facilities. It is making a specialty of dressed lumber 
and box shooks and in this has built up a large and 
steadily increasing volume of trade. It is an old and 
successful company. 

I’. B. Chesbrough, of the Chesbrough Lumber Co., who 
has fine homes in Boston and Bay City, and a large saw- 
mill plant at Emerson, Mich., where he spends consider- 
able time during the manufacturing season, was in Bay 
City Friday. He stated that his plant had manufac- 
tured 3,250,000 feet of lumber so far this season, of 
which there were 70,000 feet of 16/4; 35,000 feet of 
12/4; 90,000 feet of 10/4, and 1,200,000 feet of 5/4 
shop and better. One log, a second cut, produced 1,628 
feet of good lumber. 

W. A. Young, of Bay City, interested in the Parry 
Sound Mill of the Wm. Peters Estate, says the mill is 
cutting 16,000,000 feet this season running days only. 
The firm desired to operate a night shift, but help is as 
short in the Georgian Bay district as in the lumber dis- 
tricts of Michigan. He says lumber there is $2 a thou- 
sand feet higher and the prospects are fine for business 
the remainder of the season. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports 
a very satisfactory trade in California redwood. This 
concern represents the Pacific Lumber Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, in all the territory east of the Mississippi River 
and has been successful in creating a large market for 
redwood lumber in the East and in Michigan as well. 
Messrs. W. J. Denning, of Worcester, Mass.; L. R. 
Belden, of New York, and R. P. Bertling, of Saginaw, 
who are associated with the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Co., have just returned from a trip to California, where 
they inspected the various plants of the Pacifie Lumber 
Co. and familiarized themselves with the output. Mr. 
Bertling will take up his residence in Milwaukee Sep- 
tember 1, to represent this company in Wisconsin as well 
as in Minnesota. 

Several million feet of lumber have arrived in the 
river the last ten days from Georgian Bay and the Lake 
Superior district. 

The Knapp & Scott sawmill, in Bay City, has resumed 
sawing and is cutting stock for Ross & Wentworth, the 
latter concern operating its own mill in addition. Knapp 
& Scott are cutting stock from a raft of 3,200,000 feet, 
which came from Detour a few days ago for Ross & 
Wentworth. 

Men continue to be exceedingly scarce for work in the 
lumber camps and yards, and high wages are offered 
for good hands. 

Hemlock lumber has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than right now. Some manufacturers are ship- 
ping it green, and it is bringing $2 more than it did 
last spring, besides the movement having greatly im- 
proved. With piece stuff bringing $17 and $18 and 
boards $18 and $19 hemlock takes an added prestige 
and is of more than ordinary importance. Twenty-five 
years ago no Michigan lumberman would recognize a 
hemlock tree if met face to face on the road, but now 
it’s pretty good stuff to have in the family. 

Flooring and hardwood plants are fairly busy, and an 
improvement is noted in the movement and price in 
some grades. Hardwood lumber continues active and the 
movement much larger than a year ago, some grades 
being sold closely up to the saw, this applying particu- 
larly to maple, beech and birch. The good call for elm 
has also picked up, but it is not being offered freely. 

The Gates sawmill at Bay City has not turned a wheel 
yet this season, not having been able to obtain stock. 

Lumber shipments from Alpena and Cheboygan to 
Detroit and Lake Erie ports have been heavy during 
the last week. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Co. is going to give 
Bay City a big boost in the direction of prosperity, hav- 
ing purchased a tract of 40 acres of land and let con- 
tracts for a new round house, car shops, coal chutes ete. 
It will invest $250,000 or more in this undertaking and 
wher completed will nearly double its working force 
there. 

The Grand Trunk is building a bridge across the river 
and will erect station buildings in the heart of the down- 
town business district in Bay City. Eastern capitalists 
haye picked up options on a large tract of land near 
the mouth of the river and will erect a number of 
large manufacturing plants, which will give work to 
many men. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 21.—Dog day weather has no 
effect on the local. lumber trade, all the yards being as 
busy as at any time in the year. Because of the rush 
of orders, the market remains firm and active. The 
continued advance in the prices of yellow pine has also 


had a tendency to stiffen the market on northern lumber 
products. 

Many cargoes of lumber have been received during the 
last week, among them being a large load of hardwood 
and hemlock from Lake Superior for the Brownlee-Kelly 
Co., and a big supply for Conely & Bailey. 

In spite of the numerous shipments by rail and water, 
building material is still scarce in the city, the yards 
being unable to keep up with the demands of contractors, 
so great is the building activity. As an instance of the 
remarkable growth of the city, it need only be men- 
tioned that the value of building permits for last week 
was $707,575, an increase of $175,000 over the preceding 
week and almost double the figures for the same period 
in 1911, when the total was $370,890. 

A. E. D. Allan, of Allan Bros., has returned from his 
third southern trip during the year. He will leave in a day 
or two on a business and pleasure trip through Canada. Mr. 
Allan says that trade is just as brisk in the South as it is 
in the North, and that the same scarcity of material marks 
the market south of the Mason and Dixon line. Wet 
weather and the lack of yellow pine combine to keep up the 
prices on materials in the South, he says. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, Micu., Aug. 19.—The total output of logs 
on the Menominee River this year is given as 35,000,0U0 
feet. This is less than 10 per cent of the output when 
the lumber business in that section was at its height in 
the middle eighties. 

A strengthening of lumber freight rates on the Lakes 
and an increasing demand for boats to bring down stock 
are given by lumbermen as evidence that there will be a 
brisk movement of lumber down the Lakes the balance 
of the season. Recently the rate from Lake Superior 
ports to Tonawanda increased 25 cents. Tonnage has 
been reported scarce by some shippers. 

The Grace M. Filer recently loaded at St. Ignace. The 
steamer Robert C. Wente took lumber to Milwaukee last 
week. The UO. E. Parks took lumber from Richard’s Landing 
to Chicago. The barges Carpenter and Butman loaded here 
recently. The schooner Oscar Newhouse took lumber from 
Ford River to Manitowoc, Wis. The schooner Oneida took 
Jumber from Arthur Bay to Chicago. The steamer Maggie 
Varshall took lumber, the Aewaunee piles, the William 
Aldrich wood and the Arendal bark to Milwaukee last week. 
The steamer Vulcan of the Gilchrist fleet and the barge 
Magna have gone into drydock for an overhauling. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Aug. 20.—Hemlock is in demand 
and advancing in price. Some sales of cargo hemlock 
are reported at $15 a thousand feet. This is an advance 
of over $1.50 a thousand feet on prices quoted this spring. 
All low-grade lumber continues scarce and high, with a 
tendency to advance. There is an urgent inquiry for ties 
on the part of some of the railroads. Advances are noted 
in west Coast shingles and all high-grade shingles show a 
sympathetic upward tendency. Poles are in good request 
and prices remain firm. The grain door trade is making 
inroads on low-grade lumber. Expectation of a great 
harvest has already aroused apprehension of a car 
famine. Local lumbermen are making every effort to fill 
their contracts and lumber is moving in a large volume 
by rail and water. Lumber carriers are experiencing 
the most prosperous season they have enjoyed in many 
years. Boats are in demand in many lines of commerce 
and lumbermen find them scarce and hard to get. Never- 
theless it is reported there were more boats in this port 
last week than any week before in 15 years. Among the 
boats in port were: Barges Tilden, Halvetia, Delta, 
Troy and Norris; steamers Tempest, Barth, Soper, Mark- 
ham, Prentice, Halstead, Our Son, Mami, and the schooner 
Josephus. 

The timber jobbers of the upper peninsula expect to 
work larger crews at their camps next year than during 
any other time since 1907. There has been an increase 
of approximately 20 per cent in the price of all grades 
of timber, with the exception of spruce and the operators 
intend to take advantage of it. It is expected that min- 
ing timber and railroad ties will be in better demand 
than at any time since 1907 as much of the superfluous 
stocks have been used up. The railroad companies are 
offering from 40 to 41 cents for cedar ties and 32 cents 
for hemlock and tamarack ties. The price quoted is 20 
per cent higher than was offered last year. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a good demand for men. 

The I. Stephenson Co., of Wells, and the Sawyer 
Goodman Co., of Marinette, will have large crews in the 
woods on the Menominee range and in Delta County. 
The I. Stephenson Co. will work a large force in the 
Flat Rock district and expects to clean up its stumpage 
in there in a year or so. The Sagola Lumber Co. is 
operating in the same vicinity. 

One and one-half million feet of lumber is_ being 
shipped to eastern and Canadian points by the Spies- 
Thompson Lumber Co., of Menominee. One million feet 
of this lumber is maple and the balance birch. The 
steamer Alice B. Morris cleared for Buffalo, carrying a 
consignment of 500,000 feet of birch to the Buffalo 
Hardwood Co., and the steamer Sawyer cleared with 
1,000,000 feet of maple for a lumber company at Mea- 
ford, Ont. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Granp Rapips, Micw., Aug. 21.—The only difference 
evidenced in the local market is that some stocks are 
moving a little more briskly and bringing better prices 








The Connecting Link 
between City 
and Suburb. 


Those who most appreciate the “Lansden” are 
those who have previously tried out other makes 
of trucks, for by comparison, we see things as 
they are. The points for you to consider in 
the purchase of a motor truck are these :— 


Economy of operation 
Simplicity of construction 
Rapidity of making deliveries 
The possibilities of heavier haulage and 
extending your business territory; of 
staying on the job under continuous 
service, and the most trying conditions 
of road and weather. 
The Lansden is equipped with Edison Storage Batteries 
and built in all sizes of 750, 1,000 Ibs. and 1, 2, 3, 334, 


and 5 tons capacities. Write Dept.“‘K” for specification 
bulletins of trucks suitable for the Lumber Trade. 


Ze Lansden Gompany 


MAIN WORKS and Newark. N.J 


GENERAL OFFICES 









We Save You Money 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


For window display or store. Special prices 
on Tungsten wire-drawn Electric Lamps. 
Write for special prices for special Voltage Lamps. 


Newman Electric Lamp Co. 
717-721 Syacmore St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 10c 


Most complete work on this subject published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want toknow. 240 pages—indexed— 
over 40 illustrations, a vast amount-of useful information boiled 
down for the retail luamberman who desires to study the silo pro- 
blem. Tells ““How to Make Silage’’.—‘*How to Feed Silage". 72 pages 
on “How to Build Silos” particularly wood silos. Limited Revised 
and Enlarged Edition now ready. Send for your copy before too 
late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 324 Broadway, SALEM, OHIO. 





Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Faleaus 


Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest.Quz r 
ag Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
}: Right Quality—Right Prices 


\.\ write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 





than others. Taken as a whole, however, they are steadily 
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NYTHING WE MISS IN SAWING A LOG = 
you can rest assured isn’t worth saving and = 
as a result we can give you anything you want from 


LAT H 
TIMBERS : 


Drop us a line telling us your wants and we will 
gladly quote you prices. 








We use the Telecode. 





44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mer. 


The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


crane CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 




















advancing in price with the future promising a continua 


tion of the upward trend. 

Maple flooring in particular is in keen demand and 
prices are soaring; hemlock continues its steady climb; 
yellow and white pine are moving very rapidly and 
highly optimistie predictions are made for mahogany and 
oak throughout the coming season. 

Dry stocks are so scarce that green stocks are selling 
well and in many cases at prices ordinarily high for dry 
lumber. Retailers are buying closely hoping for an 
abatement in the steady advance of the market and are 
very short on most stocks. 

Business throughout all parts of western Michigan is 
good but manufacturing is hampered by shortage of 
labor. 

W. Hf. Smith, of the Stearns:Lumber Co., returned to the 
city Monday from a two weeks’ automobile trip to Wis- 
consin by way of Chicago. It was both a business and 
pleasure trip, but he and his family encountered anything 
but pleasure on the return journey. The party arrived in 
Niles just in time to be met by the worst storm ever seen 
in that part of Michigan. 

William E. Cox of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. and 
president of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, has 
returned from an extended trip through Europe. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—Rains almost daily, 
with cool weather, have caused considerable damage to 
the small grain being harvested. However, the move- 
ment of new grain is coming earlier than usual, and in 
heavy volume. Car shortage has not developed, but the 
volume of business is more than double last year as 
reported by the railroads, and officials admit that short- 
age conditions are sure to develop as a result of conges- 
tion in the terminals. Lumber business is much better 
than last year. There is hope that the rains will swell 
the upper Mississippi and make log driving less laborious 
and expensive. : 

I. A. Engler, of the E, A. Engler Lumber Co., Beaudette, 
manufacturer, was in Minneapolis last week interviewing 
lumber buyers. 

J. T. Carroll, general manager of the Coeur d'Alene Lum- 
ber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, conferred with local agents 
last week, on his way to New York. 

The W. C. Bailey Lumber Co., an old-time hardwood lum- 
ber concern, has bought property at Fifteenth Avenue and 
is moving its business to that location, but will retain the 
old yard until the stock is sold out to avoid the expense 
of rehandling. 

E. Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
called on buyers of hardwood last week. 

Among retail lumbermen who have been here recently 
looking over the market were: John McRae, of John McRae 
& Sons, Graceville; J. A. White, Forest City, Ill; M. Aberg, 
of the Aberg & Wallmark Lumber Co., Chicago City, and 
John Preshek, of the New Prague Lumber Co., New Prague. 


—_—s 


WORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—The July shipping 
reports of northern pine manufacturers to the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association disclose a gratifying 
increase in business. Shipments were the heaviest of 
any month this year, and though only 51 mills reported 
there was a good increase over July of last year, when 
figures were obtained from 62 mills. Total shipments 
for July were 164,136,425 feet, compared with 155,481,- 
818 last year, an increase of 28,654,607 feet or 21.1 per 
cent. Shipments for the seven months of this year came 
to 868,396,826 feet, compared with 852,852,260 feet for 
the same months last year, an increase of 15,554,566 feet 
or 1.8 per cent. Lath shipments for July were 40,176,950 
compared with 31,153,430 for July, 1911, and for seven 
months they were 223,710,678, compared with 216,- 
849,528 for the seven months in 1911. 

Production also showed an increase, the lumber product 
for July being 172,296,229 feet, compared with 165,131,- 
940 feet last year, an increase of 7,164,189 feet or 4.3 
per gent. The total production for seven months was 
723,179,598 feet, compared with 812,332,186 feet for the 
same months last year, a decrease of 89,152,588 feet or 
10.9 per cent. Lath production for July was 44,920,325, 
compared with 43,561,275 last year, and for seven months 
it was 210,848,562, compared with 223,172,748 for the 
same months last year. 




















IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Aug. 21.—Orders continue to in- 
crease and more business is coming in than the shipping 
departments can take care of. As is usual under such 
conditions a large proportion of the orders call for 
rush shipments which is compelling the mills to advise 
customers they can not handle rush orders at this time. 
There is no disposition on the part of the mills to load 
their files with orders for many weeks in advance of 
possible shipments and it is considered but fair to all 
concerned to ship orders in their turn. The shipping 
crews are from two to three weeks behind their orders. 
A good volume of shipments is being maintained, 
though this could be increased were men available to fill 
up the crews. 

The recent heavy rains have completely extinguished 
the forest fires which started in the timber country north 
of Virginia in July, and it is believed that all danger 
of a conflagration in that section has passed. The re- 
gion is being thoroughly covered and reports indicate 
that all fires have been thoroughly quenched. 

Three weeks more will see the completion of oper- 
ations by the Northern Lumber Co. on Big Lake. A 
crew of men with a steam loader have been there all 
summer hoisting the logs out of the lake and loading 
on cars for shipment to Cloquet. These logs were 
landed in Big Lake two years ago and represent the last 
large lot of timber to be eut on the Fond du Lae In- 


dian Reservation. When the work is completed the 
tracks will be taken up and the camp buildings aban- 
doned to the Indians. 


WISCONSIN 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug, 20.—Lumbermen are well 
pleased with the tone of the regular monthly crop report, 
just issued by James C. MacKenzie, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Board of Agriculture, and they believe that 
it assures a good fall business in all lines. When erops 
in Wisconsin are satisfactory it means plenty of money, 
general confidence and expansion. 

The recent extensive rains have delayed building oper- 
ations somewhat, although business seems to be about 
as good as usual. Ninety building permits were issued 
in Milwaukee last week compared with 80 during the 
same week a year ago. The investment represented 
$199,304 against $174,332 the corresponding week in 
1911. Lumbermen are interested in the announcement 
that an 11-story hotel will be erected on the site of the 
McGreal Building, 174-176 Third Street. Arthur L. and 
Harold A. Richards have been granted a 99-year lease 
on the site and announce that work of raising the old 
building will start at once and that the new hotel will 
be completed by next spring. It will accommodate 1,000 
guests and cost $700,000. 

Loeal lumber stocks in all lines are low. While the 
supply of hardwood in both northern and southern 
grades is especially light, the shortage in hemlock is 
about as serious. Country dealers are in the market for 
all the hemlock they can get at this time, as a result 
of the building activity about the State, but dry stocks 
are low. Some green stock is arriving, but it is moving 
slowly. All upper grade hardwood lines are holding 
firm, while there has been a decided improvement in 
lower grade stuff because of the general shortage. 
Birch, maple and basswood seem to be in the lead among 
the northern weods, while plain red oak and quartered 
white and red oak are the leaders in southern lines. 
General factory demand is good. 

According to statistics recently published by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, the body which ad- 
ministers the new Wisconsin workingmen’s compensa- 
tion law, the manufacture of lumber is the most dan- 
gerous of all occupations in Wisconsin. In a bulletin 
issued by the commission, it is shown that out of a 
total of 5,241 accidents reported to the commission, the 
lumber industry takes first place with a maximum of 
S81 accidents. Lumbering also ranks first in the num- 
ber of fatal accidents, 19 out of a total of 881 accidents 
proving fatal. Of the twenty-six classifications in the 
industrial commission’s report, printing and publishing 
is the safest occupation, only 238 disabilities and one 
fatality appearing in the list under that head. 

The sawmill of the Mortenson Lumber Company of 
Wausau, which has been closed since the recent flood 
on the Wisconsin river, has resumed. A night crew 
will be put on as soon as the water gets low enough. 

The Wausaukee office of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
has been moved to the company’s camp on the Wis- 
eonsin Northern Railway. W. E. Hallenbeck, super- 
intendent of the company’s railroad and woods opera- 
tions wil! continue his office in Wausaukee. 

Members of the Wisconsin Hub Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held an informal meeting at the offices of 
the MacKinnon Manufacturing Co. at Grand Rapids 
on August 14. The main object of the gathering was 
to give the Wisconsin hub men a chance to become 
better acquainted. Fred Schnable was elected a dele- 
gate to attend the meeting of the National Hub Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which will be held in Louts- 
ville, Ky., next month. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., Aug. 20.—This has been the hardest 
season for summer logging ever known, owing to rain. 

After being closed nights for a few weeks, during 
which time repairs were made at the plant, the mill of 
the Iron River Lumber Co. put on a night shift Monday. 
The exodus of laborers for the grain fields of the 
Dakotas and the Red River Valley of Minnesota drew 
workmen out of this territory, but the company man- 
aged to secure enough men to keep things going. 

The piers for the foundation for the paper mill to be 
erected at Ashland by the United States Fruit Co. are 
being put down and work will start on the superstructure 
at once. The first carload of timber for the mill was 
sent from the Schroeder Lumber Co.’s mill this afternoon 
and work on the plant will be rushed. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 19.—Dufeck Bros., whose plant 
at Denmark was recently burned, will reorganize and 
form a stock company and rebuild their plant. Appleton 
is having an industrial boom and it is stated five new 
factories are in prospect for that city. 

The Caleasieu Lumber Co., of Chippewa Falls, has sur- 
rendered its Wisconsin charter and reincorporated under 
the laws of Maine. The new Wisconsin income tax law 
is said to be responsible. 

The schooner Arrow took a load of lumber to the 
Washburn Lumber Co. at Sturgeon Bay last week. 

A plant for extracting turpentine and other by- 
products from stumps is to be started at Rhinelander. 
The plant is patterned after the successful Wausau 
plant. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 21.—The meeting here last week 
if manufacturers of yellow pine sash, doors and blinds 
was devoted chiefly to a discussion of freight rates. 
bese manufacturers like other southern shippers are vi- 
‘ally interested in the new schedule of rates that has 
een proposed by southern roads. Conditions of the 
narket were also discussed. Like sawmill men, they 
ook for excellent trade in the fall. They are of the 
pinion that building will be unusually brisk this fall 
ind that sash, door, and blind products will be in un- 
sual demand. 

At this season there is a steady demand for millwork 
if all kinds, and every indication is that this demand 
vill continue throughout the summer as well as increase 
u the fall, All mills seem to be running on full time 
ind have many orders waiting to be filled. Prices are 
venerally reported as firm. 

The Georgia Legislature adjourned last week without 
iting on the bill to abolish the lien that material men 
lave on the owners of property for debts made by the 
vontractor. The house of representatives disagreed in 
in unfavorable report by a committee and the bill was 
placed on the calendar but it never came to a vote. 
lhe author, Mr. Burwell of Hancock, was prepared to 
ntroduce a substitute bill when his measure did come 
to a vote which is much less drastic in its provisions. 
He intends to introduce this substitute at the next ses- 
sions of the legislature. His bill was strongly op- 
posed by the Atlanta Builders’ Exchange. 

Shippers are expecting a greater car shortage than 
isual this fall. Unless orders are received early and 
provision for shipment are made before the demand 
tor ears begins, delays will be inevitable. 

Reports trom all parts of the Southeast are to the 
effect that the tendency is toward stiffer prices, and no 
evidence of a decline is reported. In many instances 
retailers who failed to see the change that was coming 
in the market this year and therefore neglected to pre- 
pare for it, are urgent in their demands. ‘There is an 
advance in the higher grades of flooring, while dimen- 
sion, owing to the high prices the railroads are offer 
ing, are searce. 

As a result of the industrial exposition just con 
cluded here, Birmingham and several other cities in 
the Southeast are planning similar shows. There is 
evidence of an awakening to the need of advertising 
the South’s industrial resources. In addition to plans 
for repeating yearly the exposition just concluded here 
the city couneil is urging that Lakewood park on the 
outskirts of the city be developed into exposition 
grounds where a show, representative of the entire 
South, shall be held annually. The establishment of a 
permanent exhibit in Atlanta is also being considered. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 19.—The lumber situation in 
Savannah is marked by a quietude that is most unusual. 
Business is reported good but not unusually so. Things 
seem to be moving smoothly along routine lines, with 
hut little to break the monotony. 

Export mevements during the week were at a stand- 
still. Between August 8 and the present date the cus- 
toms house records of clearances do not show a single 
lumber shipment moving out of the port. During that 
period there was but one clearance, in which rosin and 
turpentine figured largely. Throughout the local ship- 
ping circles export business seemed to be at a stand- 
still. 

Coastwise movements of lumber are normal. Ship- 
ments to New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
moving with their usual despatch, although if anything 
a little less in quantity of shipments. Boston shippers 
are still complaining of inability to secure adequate 
shipping facilities by steam and are relying more and 
more on sailing craft. 

Market conditions with the coastwise shippers, while 
considered on a good basis in Savannah, are not re- 
ported as good as they should be in the North and the 
discrepancy between prices quoted here and the amounts 
actually paid there still continues. 

On the other hand a strong foreign market is reported, 
with the demand for Georgia lumber good. The slump 
of a few weeks ago seems to have become a thing ot 
the past and the market is reported to have resumed its 
former stability. Prices are good and many orders are 
being received despite the fact that not a single stick 
moved out of the port foreign bound last week. 

With the naval stores men serious concern is ex- 
pressed regarding the growing searcity of water white 
rosin. The supply for some time has been gradually 
diminishing and naval stores men realize that something 
must be done at once if the production of this grade of 
resin is to be continued. With water white rosin rang- 
ing from $8 to $8.05 a barrel—the highest price reached 
for the season—much interest is being shown in this 
particular grade. Two reasons are given for the reported 
scarcity in this grade of rosin. One is the extensive use 
of metal and other receptacles which reduces the quality 
of the gum; the other, the fact that ‘‘H’’ grade rosin 
and other medium grades until recently brought prae- 
tically the same price as the water white. The water 
white rosin is obtained from what is commonly termed 
virgin gum, while the ‘‘H’’ grade is obtained by mixing 
3-year box gum with the virgin gum, it being easier to 
produce. Operators have shown a tendency to abandon 
the production of water white for grade ‘‘H’? rosin. 

W. K. Wentworth, president of the Great Eastern 
Lumber Co., whose plans for the erection of a $1,000,000 


plant just west of Savannah were recently made public, 
is expected in Savannah from Chicago soon. It has been 
announced that upon his arrival active operations toward 
the construction of the proposed plant will be begun. 
Ground for the railroad line which is to form a_ part 
of the undertaking, connecting the three miles of river 
front recently acquired by the company, with the leading 
railway lines out of Savannah, was broken about a month 
and a half ago and the work of constructing the line 
has been rapidly pushed forward. The plant probably 
will be completed and in operation by February 1. 

Logging operations in southeastern Georgia last week 
Were greatly improved. Cessation in the heavy rains that 
marked the first week of August and the latter part of 
July caused the timberlands to dry up to a marked 
extent and operations were resumed more actively than 
for some time. Although several rainy days were ex- 
perienced last week it is not thought that the effect 
will seriously hinder the work. 

While in other parts of the State considerable com- 
plaint is being made because of the reported shortage in 
cars, Savannah thus far has been fortunate and has 
escaped any serious difficulty along this line. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 19.—There is a firmer tone 
to the lumber market and a feeling of buoyancy of a 
holding out for good prices than at any other time for 
18 months. The brokers are finding difficulty in placing 
large schedules, and many mills in middle and southern 
Florida decline orders containing more than a very small 
per cent of 12-inch cutting. One reason is that trees to 
make 12-, 14- and 16-inch logs are scarce and the rains 
make uncertain the logging of large timbers. There are 
more lumber buyers on the road than at any previous 
time for five years. One mill reports receiving calls from 
four different buyers in one day. Considerable railroad 
material is being placed and inquiries are out from car 
factories for much more. 

The Gray Lumber Co., at Kanapaha, have nearly com- 
pleted cutting the timber at its present location, after 
which it expects to take over the mill formerly operated 
by T. J. Cone at Raleigh, where there is still some sizable 
timber standing. 

E. P. Rentz & Sons’ mill at Silver Springs is under- 
going repairs. The firm probably will not resume opera- 
tion until the tram road is completed into the timber 
recently purchased by it. 

The Gress Manufacturing Co., this city, has received 
its charter from the State. It is incorporated for 
$1,000,000. This concern was originally incorporated un- 
der laws of Georgia, with main offices in Jacksonville. 
sill of sale is filed from the Gress Manufacturing Co. 
(corporation organized under laws of Georgia) trans- 
ferring to the Florida corporation all moneys, bills, notes, 
debts, accounts; also all lumber, ties, rail, marine equip- 
ment, office supplies, owned by the old firm. M. V 
Gress is president, T. R. Suseat vice president, C. D. 
Fish, secretary and treasurer. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NORFOLK, VaA., Aug. 19.—The only indications of 
weakness are the variation in price quotations and re- 
ports of price cutting on the part of some large manu- 
facturers. These reports have not been confirmed and 
the price situation is due largely to the dull demand. 
Notwithstanding labor conditions, there is more lumber 
being made this month than before for some time as 
the weather has been very propitious for logging oper- 
ations. There is no stock being added to mill yards 
thus far, all lumber manufactured being shipped out 
as fast as possible to clean up old orders and in this 
way, the mills are not as heavily oversold at this time 
as they were last month. Everybody is thinking about 
a summer holiday and this also seems to be the case with 
the buying element so that the apparent dullness is not 
causing North Carolina pine manufacturers any un- 
easiness. The box people have not yet started to buy 
freely but it is expected that this business will show 
more activity next month. Building operations are 
still showing gains throughout this territory and with 
reports of the greatest cotton and tobacco crops ever 
harvested the outlook for the future is very bright. 
The attitude of the buyers and the manufacturers seems 
to be one of waiting to see how business conditions 
throughout the country pan out. 

G. L. Riddick, of the Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, 
Va.; C. N. Troutner, sales manager,sEllington & Guy (Inc.), 
Richmond, Va., and Gilbert W. Steele, of New York, were 
visitors in Norfolk last week. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Aug. 20.—The market has increased 
in strength. Trices have advanced on pine roofers and 
dimension stock at least $1 and larger timbers are re- 
ported up as well. The pine situation is stated to be 
remarkably good, and a brisk fall trade is confidently 
looked for. . 

The only bad feature is poor collections, but there 
seems to be a feeling of confidence. Orders are coming in 
fast enough to warrant full operations at the mills, and 
this volume of business at the present time will pre- 
vent any cessation of work at the mills. During the 
summer so far the mills have been kept busy not only 
on rush orders but also on accumulated business. The 
latter orders are well out of the way, and the mills 
are ready for new shipments. 

Building operations continue to be large in cities in 
this State and in the Carolinas, and a great deal of 

















Box Purposes 


possesses many 


that should appeal to Box Manu- 
facturers who watch their profits 
Of the Northern Hard- 
woods, it is now the most avail- 
No. 3 will be found par- 
ticularly good for this purpose 
and is comparatively sound and 
of a quality suited to box mak- 


closely. 


able. 


ing. 


of the firms below will bring a 


prompt quotation. 





G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO,, 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR.-CO., 
Chassell, Mich. 


Ltd., 
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Having finished sawing at our Ashtola and 
Arrow, Pa., operations, we offer 


For Sale at Bargain Prices 


1 single band mill equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
double cutting telescope band saw, lumber 
conveyor, and live rolls complete, 

1 double band and gang mill with conveyors; 

1 45-ton Shay locomotive; 

1 Barnhart log loader; 

30 log trucks, 60,000 lbs. capacity. 





Allin first class condition. Detailed list 
and prices upon request. | 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Tell us your needs 
or get our prices 
on these items of 
x 


White Pine 


30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com.) 
100 M ft. 1x 8 D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















YELLOW PINE 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Write for Quotations. 











| W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. 
AND HARDWOODS. 


Vholesale Lumber 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, } 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


Send us your orders and inqutries 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 











vill appreciate your » stock Tists 
and lowest prices. 








lumber is being called for by local contractors. 
is especially in good demand. 


Flooring 
The mills are also demand- 
ing a large amount of hardwoods for interior finishings, 
and the hardwood market generally is far above last year 





at the same season. ‘here is a better demand for large 
pine timbers, although the field is not confined to any 
one section. In pine, however, there is little demand 
from the railroads. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Advanced Prices on Cypress Do Not Affect Business 
—Decision Handed Down Declaring Timber Acreage 
Tax Unconstitutional. 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 19.—Advances of cypress 
quotations noted last week have had no perceptible effect 
upon offered business, manufacturers report. Buyers ap- 
pear to be less concerned about price than about deliv- 
eries. There is no longer any holding back in hope of a 
broken market, but instead a pronounced tendency to se- 
sure delivery of stock for fall requirements ahead of 
the car shortage. Many of those who have made hand-to- 





mouth purchases through the spring and summer, in the 
belief that prices would decline, are probably fated to 
fini that they have delayed too long to get their orders 


filled and shipped promptly. The shortage of cars seems 


fairly general in both cypress and pine territory and 
steadily grows more severe. Cypress mill stocks continue 
broken in some lines, mill supplies of lath and shingles 


especially being low. Two-inch stuff likewise is in low 
The call is well distributed and active, probably 
exceeding the present cut, while the movement is falling 
behind orders and cut both. Yellow pine demand, export 
and domestic, is rated strong, with mill stocks broken 
and many mills sold ahead, conditions being practically 
unchanged for the week. 


stock. 


Chancellor Lyell, of Hinds County, Miss., last Satur- 
day handed down a decision declaring unconstitutional 


the timber acreage tax imposed recently by the State 
legislature upon timber holdings in excess of 1,000 acres 
in one ownership. The tax was very promptly attacked 
in the courts as class legislation, suit being filed before 
Chancellor Lyell to restrain its collection. The attor- 
ney general opposed it with a demurrer on the ground 


that no effort had been made to collect the tax and 
until that was done, petition for injunction would not 
be recognized. The chancellor’s decision, also, appears 


to apply to a specially imposed tax on turpentine distil- 
leries—legislation of the same order. No surprise is ex- 
pressed over his ruling though it is taken for granted 
that the State’s attorney will make a perfunctory appeal 
to the supreme court. 

Complete returns from the assessors to the Louisiana 
Board of Equalization show the total assessed valuation 
of property within the State to be $540,924,426, or about 
two millions less than the total assessment for 1911. 
[le decrease is attributed to the spring floods which 
seriously affected property values in the overflowed sec- 
tions, vactling in heavy losses of live stock and per- 
sonal property. It also appears that there has been a 
marked increase in the assessment of the state’s mineral 
wealth and some decline in the total timber valuation— 
the latter, with one parish not included, totaling 
$69,560,917. 

Charles H. MeNie, 
Seanlon Lumber Co., 


land commissioner of the Brooks 
of Kentwood, La., is reported to he 
arranging for a homeseekers’ excursion that is expected 
to bring close to 1,000 northern farmers to IXentwood 
about September 20. On that date the company will open 
to sale a 15,000-acre tract of eut-over lands lying along 
the Kentwood & Eastern Railroad. The company already 
has disposed of several thousand acres of its cut-over 
land, subdivided and placed on the market several 
months ago. 

Representatives of the railways entering New Orleans 
are arranging for a conference with the steamship agents 
over the export situation. The agreement for a confer- 
ence has been reached but no date is fixed as yet. The 
two interests have been fussing over each other’s practices 
with reference to export shipments delivered here by rail. 
Each charges the other with responsibility for costly de- 
lays. The railways complain that the agents shut out 
cargo offered them on through bills of lading, necessitat- 
ing delays that force the tying up of loaded cars, or stor- 
age charges. The agents retort that the railways are 
dilatory about delivering stock, frequently bringing it to 
the docks after the vessel for which it was destined has 
cleared. Neither side is willing to pay the cost of 
these delays and it is hoped that measures will be devised 
at the coming conference to prevent them. 

Aceording to Assistant Attorney General Barrow, of 
Louisiana, who looks after the legal affairs of the State 
Railroad Commission, several of the lumber tap lines 
chartered as common carrier under the State law have 


served notice that they will discontinue their service in 
that capacity as soon as they can be reorganized. It 


is assumed that the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to tap lines is primarily respon- 
sible for their announcement. 

Dispatches from Laurel, Miss., announce that the Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co. will soon begin the erection of 
another sawmill of the same type and capacity as that 
recently completed, giving the company a total cutting 
eapacity of 600,000 feet daily. It is added that the 
company will shortly put a night crew in its present 
mill, virtually doubling the daily eut. 

The Gulf Arm & Creosoting Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
has installed a shingle mill in its plant and is building 
a sawmill, which probably will be operated by electricity. 

The Central Lumber Manufacturing Co., of this city, 
which was put out of business as an independent concern 
by the failure of the Teutonia Bank some months ago, 
will it is announced be sold at public auction for the 
benefit of the bank’s ereditors on August 22. 





IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 18.—The predicted car shortage 
is becoming general. Where there are few mills on a 
railroad the situation is not so bad, but where there are 
many mills on the road the manufacturers almost have to 
fight for cars. One of the big companies here ordinarily 
using from 20 to 40 cars a week can not get more than 
one car a day at present. Some mills have to wait sev- 
eral days for cars. The shortage has spurred the big line 
yards into hurried action, with demand for quick ship- 
ments, 

Prices continue firm and demand strong. Prices on 
interior have gone up from 50 cents to $1.50 during the 
last two weeks. The export market is strong, with square 
timbers considerably advanced. Kiln-dried saps are ad- 
vancing. <All the export materials except primes are 
higher, and if the steamship rates were not so high the 
lumbermen would be making more money. If these rates 
Were the same as prevailed two years ago lumbermen 
would get at least $2.50 a thousand more for their lum- 
ber. The rates on some things are so high that there is 
reported to be congestion at some of the ports. 

The demand for ear material and railroad stuff con 
tinues very heavy, while board and dimension stock is 
almost exhausted. All items of dimension except 2 by 6 
are extremely scarce. Items of B flooring are very 
scarce also, the demand greatly exceeding what little 
stock there is on hand. This also applies to 8-, 10- and 
12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 boards. Wholesalers here are get- 
ting as much as $18 f. 0, b. mill basis for No. 1 shiplap 
which a week ago brought only $12.50. Heart caps, 14 
by 14 by 14, are bringing $26 mill basis, one order re- 


ported being for 600 caps. The 28-foot stringers are 
being sold at $85 and $36 mill basis. One wholesaler 


here booked an order of 6 by 8 by 8 heart ties, basis 
$17 mill, Smoke finish rough sills are selling readily at 
$19.50 and $20 mill basis. This applies on inch stock, 
random widths and lengths. Car siding in 9- and 18-foot 
lengths is selling easily at $25 mill, an inerease of $6 
since the first of the year. 

Car Shortage Affects Trade. 

Some of the mills are viata. | very few orders, be- 
cause of the condition of their stock and the ear short ige. 
Some mills that figured on running day and night have 
discontinued the night runs, due also to the car shortage. 
During the last few weeks rains handicapped some of the 
southern Louisiana mills, but they are now running and 
prospects for heavy fall business are excellent. The re- 
ta‘lers are being advised to place orders Tor shipments 
for fall reqpirements, if they haven’t done so. Crop 
conditions in this section are excellent. In some fields 
cotton is being picked. ‘The stand is fine and so is corn. 
Even in the section that was overflowed last spring good 
crops are going to be harvested. 

What is declared to be the most complete plant of its 
kind south of the Ohio River is the factory of the Louis- 
iana Wagon Wood Stock Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), of 
Monroe, which recently began operation there. It is 
turning out carloads of the finished product, which goes 
direct to the great wagon, buggy and automobile centers 
of the North and East. 

The report of the city building inspector for July 
shows that Shreveport is going ahead splendidly in the 
matter of new buildings, especially residences, and that 
lots of lumber is being used for this activity. During 
July 145 permits were issued, representing a total outlay 
of $119,969, against 91 permits and a total expenditure 
of $78,738 in July, 1911. The increase for the month 
was over $40,000. The gain in amount expended on new 
residences is particularly noticeable. During July there 
were $82,255 worth of new residences, compared with 
$45,035 spent for new homes in July, 1911. 

All eyes in the State are now turned on Baton Rouge, 
where the legislature is holding a special session to con- 
sider the report of the special tax commission with a 
view of immediate adoption. After the legislature adopts 
the reforms recommended by this commission, the propo- 
sitions will be submitted to a vote of the people. ‘The 
reforms proposed will revolutionize the tax, license and 
other systems of Louisiana and put the State in the fore- 
most rank of progressive states. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Burns Lumber Co., 
who recently returned from Indianapolis =_ other northern 


points, has gone to Lufkin, Tex., on a vis 
Richard Cortis, secretary of the Lonber ‘nin Co., whole- 


salers, of Chicago, was a recent visitor. 
M. C. Nelson, representing the Byrne Renfro Lumber Co., 


of Kansas City, Mo., was a recent visitor. 
James Utz, local stave dealer, is back from a trip to Ala- 
bama and Georgia. He reports business excellent. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Aug. 20.—Sales agents say that 
business continues good and that orders are increasing 
rapidly. Demand, especially for pine, seems confined to 
no particular part of the country. Both the domestic 
and the foreign demand are much better than they have 
been in a number of years, and operators believe that 
much better prices will prevail within a very short time. 

All of the mills in this section are running full time, 
and the oniy handicap is lack of rolling stock. Most 
of the big plants in southwestern Louisiana and south- 
eastern Texas complain that they can not make shipments 
fast enough, due to the lack of cars. A car shortage at 
this time is particularly discouraging, as the demand 
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for them from other parts of the country will be much 
greater 30 days hence, and as a natural consequence the 
supply for the mills will be less. The traffie officials of 
all the big lines have been appealed to in an effort to 
help out in this contingency and have promised to do all 
they can to handle satisfactorily the output of the mills. 

No labor trouble has been experienced following the 
riot at the Galloway Lumber Co.’s mill. The trials of 
the men in jail at Lake Charles have been set for 
October. Nonunion labor is being employed in over 95 
per cent of the mills in this part of the country. At 
Campti, where the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. has a large 
mill, effort was made to make the negroes leave the place. 
It is not thought union troubles had anything to do with 
this action. ‘ 

M. L. Alexander, secretary of the Saw Mill Operators’ 
Association, will resign his office to become head of the 
Louisiana Conservative Commission, to which office he 
was recently appointed by Gov. Hall. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Aug. 19.—There is reason to expect 
further developments in transactions in sawn and hewn 
timbers with the chief United Kingdom ports, even in 
face of the fact that recent movements of stocks have 
been important and have swelled United Kingdom tim- 
ber receipts appreciably. Consumption has been better 
than expected and demand remains insistent for stocks 
for immediate distribution through the various trade 
channels of which that of the shipbuilders requires the 
best averages of size and grade. There is now under 
construction, according to verified Government reports, 
a greater quantity of tonnage than has ever before been 
recorded, which, together with that scheduled, brings the 
British shipbuilding trade above the levels of former 
years. Agents for the principal shipbuilders are very 
active in placing specifications before the exporters for 
early shipment and the volume of business under consid- 
eration even in the event of the minimum percentage 
of closures will bring this quarter’s closures and volume 
of export to an encouraging average, comparing favor- 
ably with that moved during the same periods of former 
years. 

Continental shipbuilding activity is not to be over- 
looked, this source being responsible for many late ex 
quay quotations by the importers in the larger United 
Kingdom timber ports as well as for an appreciable 
volume of transshipments; fair quantities having been 
lately moved to the Jarger Continental timber ports on 
fair working margins. As has been the case with the 
business of former years during the duller seasons a 
vast amount of European business has passed through 
the hands of the British houses, thus undoubtedly im- 
posing heavier values on the Continental trade than 
would have obtained had the business been closed direct 
with Gulf shippers. The latter, however, have formerly 
made extensive bids for this trade direct from the im- 
porters, but have failed in effecting the transactions by 
reason of inability to cope with the extended purchase 
terms desired by the Continent and have been obliged 
to be content with narrower profit margins. 

Liverpool trade reports show firmer prices for hewn 
timbers and ready sale for stock of good dimensions and 
quality, while prices have advanced, and show further 
advancing tendencies for sawn, even though stocks have 
been increased by late arrivals. Sight stocks have, how- 
ever, been reduced by good consumption and_ present 
supplies are well within trade compass. Shipment of 
boards and planks have been of moderate extent, but 
have met with good demand, delivered values remaining 
at average notch. 

London trade reports show inactivity in the hewn 
market, though interest is being evinced in forward con- 
ditions, and prices are at a level somewhat lower than 
that earlier in the season; stock of good dimensions, 
however, being in fair demand and present supplies some- 
what picked over. Inquiry for sawn is fair to brisk 
and arrivals are being rapidly disposed of, maintaining 
stocks at a medium point of supply. Spot quotations are 
firmer and futures range from 2 to 5 per cent higher. 
Importers are active with specifications for shippers’ 
consideration, but accompanying offers show the influence 
of doubt and uncertainty regarding early fall freight 
conditions, with few transactions reported closed. 

Exporters report conservatism on part of manufac- 
turers relative to fall figures and a noticeable decline in 
«quantity of available stocks, resulting in the tendency 
toward firmer values. A number of mills which had 
turned their attention from the sawn and hewn markets 
to the manufacture of stocks for other trades are grad- 
ually picking up the production of timbers and the out- 
look is better for more extensive production of timber for 
the early fall business. 

Sawn timbers are in demand and are freely quoted 
at from 28 to 29 cents a cubic foot on a 40-foot basis. 
Contracts for forward deliveries are closed at from 
one-half to three-quarters of a cent more per cubic foot. 
Hewn timber is not in requisition to the same extent, but 
commands from 24 to 25 cents, basis of 100 cubic feet. 
The week’s outgo of timber was confined to one parcel 
to Rotterdam of 858,000 feet of sawn timber valued at 
$16,764. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

I{ATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 19.—Mills are running full 
time, as they can all get logs. Demand for lumber is 
still holding up well with the exception of a few items. 
A few shippers are complaining of car shortage, but 
the majority are still getting all the cars they need. 

Car framing still leads and some manufacturers ex- 
pect a better price for it as inquiries for such stock 
are plentiful. Stringers are not in demand as much as 
they have been, but sills are good, especially the larger 
sizes. 

Dimension is scarce with the price good. All kinds 


of yard stock are drying fast and are daily becoming 
more broken. Lower grades of shed stock are more in 
demand with prices a shade better than a month ago. 
Building timbers are selling well. The export market 
is getting better. 

Chancellor Garland Lyell holds that the 20-cent an 
acre timber tax on lands in excess of 1,000 acres is un- 
constitutional, as is also the tax on turpentine boxes. 
The last legislature created this 20-cent tax which hit 
several Jarge lumber companies very hard. They en- 
joined the auditor and treasurer from collecting this 
tax. These officials demurred to the bill, and argu- 
ments were heard by chancellor Lyell three weeks ago. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLk, ALA., Aug. 19.—There was a marked decrease 
last week in the outward movement of export lumber 
from this port, but the outward movement of sawn 
timber showed a healthy increase over the figures of 
the previous week. Exports for the week closed Satur- 
day, August 17, reached 1,624,000 feet, while the out- 
ward movement for the previous week was 7,630,000 
feet. The sawn timber movement for the same week 
went to 5,579,000 feet against 3,192,000 for the previous 
week. There was also a good movement of hewn tim- 
ber during the week amounting to 313,156 feet. 

The sawn timber market has become somewhat quieter, 
though it is still steady, and there has been no change 
in prices, which are still quoted at 28 to 30 cents, ac- 
cording to averages. There has been no increase in the 
stocks at this port during the last week and supplies con- 
tinue to be light. Demand last week was not as insist- 
ent as during the week before. Exporters of sawn tim- 
ber complain that freights are higher than ever, and 
one exporter said that he had just fixed a vessel the 
rate for which almost took his breath. There is no 
evidence that there will be any cessation for several 
weeks of the large outward: movement of yellow pine 
sawn timber, 

The South American trade out of this port is dead, 
and it appears that any further business at this time is 
out of the question because freight rates for South 
American schedules are beyond all belief, one exporter 
remarking that freights cost more than the lumber. 

In the interior trade there has been great activity 
in heart stuff such as is used by the railroads for con- 
struction and bridge timbers. One of the local railroads 
has been a big buyer of this class of yellow pine pro- 
duct Guring the last fortnight and there is a big de- 
mand from other quarters. Other grades of interior 
trade lumber have shown no change in the last ten days. 
Those engaged in the interior trade regard the outlook 
of that trade as very bright; in fact, there appears to 
be no discordant note with regard to the future of 
the yellow pine trade of this port, except as to South 
American schedules, and a demand is likely to spring 
up in this trade shortly after the opening of the new 
season. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MontcoMERy, ALA., Aug. 19.—The brisk market of 
the last three weeks in yellow pine has been stimulated 
hy the letting of a number of big contracts for new 
factories that are being erected here. The American 
Fertilizer Co. has purchased the timber for its two new 
mills from local concerns. The F. 8. Royster Guano 
Co. bought the timber for its new plant here from the 
Elrod Lumber Co., this city 

A slight shortage in cars has been noted with no 
prospect of immediate improvement. The Western 
Railway of Alabama has announced that a large num- 
ber of new cars for lumber purposes will be constructed 
immediately in its plant here. 

The Kilby Locomotive & Machine Works, of Anniston, 
is shipping 25 carloads of rails from Gadsden to Gaines- 
ville, Fla. The rails are for the use of the Kyle Lumber 
Co. at its logging camp near Ball Play. 

At the request of the Southern Commerical Congress 
John H. Wallace, Jr., State game and: fish commis- 
sioner, has appointed an advisory committee from the 
state at large to superintend the conservation of the 
forests of Alabama. On the committee are B. G. Betty, 
of Montgomery, formerly with the Elrod Lumber Co.; 
John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, president of the Kaul 
key, of Geneva. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 20.—Prices on all kinds of 
material are firm and tend upward. Dealers say this is 
one time the political situation is not having the least 
effect on business. Weather conditions continue to be 
excellent for log-getting, saw-milling and local hauls. 

With so many orders booked, the main problem is 
where to get material to sell. Every mill in the State 
is running overtime and far behind with deliveries. For 
the first time in many months, the best grades of lum- 
ber are in demand and the lower grades of yellow pine 
are bringing better prices than ever before. 

A shortage in C-rift flooring is becoming serious. One 
customer who placed an order for a car of rift flooring 
last week told the dealer that he wanted the material 
at any price. In fact every kind of building material 
is running short and still orders are coming in from 
all over the State. Fancy prices for rough finish are 
being paid and the demand is growing stronger. Nu- 
merous orders for railroad bridge and trestle timbers 
have been booked. The local situation is brighter than 
it has been in many years. Traveling lumber salesmen 
report that they have never seen such an epidemic of 
building as is going on in every section of Alabama. 
The ery of car shortage is alarming dealers in Birming- 
ham. Already many mills are fairly begging for cars. 

The Reed Lumber Co., of Birmingham, is erecting a 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. “ NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 








United States Spruce Lumber Company 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, === £4VIRGINIA. 


W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 








Spruce 
Hemlock 


— AND — 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
| SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 





AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W.VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, » 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
‘ SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS »—itahwend Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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( “What Sort of Man is He?” ) 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of every busi 
ness man when a caller is announced. If yousend ina 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


that question is sure to be answered in your favor, because this 
card produces the necessary psychological effect. It is the one 
high class business card. Its uniqueness attracts, its engraved 
inscription impresses, its smooth edges after detachment and its 
freedom from any marring signs, all testify to your good taste, 
and sound judgment. Send fora sample tab today and detach 
the cards one by one and see the : 
greatest card improvement 

of the century. 








OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
&.K.HARRIS 











FISHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers 


61-63 E. Adams St., Chicago 


wae LYNCHBURG, VA. “Wg 


Get Our on the Following 
e Items Before Placing 
Prices 


Your Orders Elsewhere 
Three cars 3’’ and 4”’ No. 1 com. & bet. white oak. 
Two cars:2’’ No. 1 common and better white oak. 


Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. and bet. poplar. 
Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 2-A common poplar. 


Plate Printers 
































The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 
- Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 


We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO., Inc., *Y8YRUR® 


pee «WEST VIRGINIA “Bq 



































4 
*) Let us Demonstrate 


to you the superior 
quality of our lum- 
ber by sending us 
now your order for 


4 We are manufacturers of Poplar Bevel Siding, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner 
Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs and 
Mouldings. 


ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Prices yours for the asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
WHITE 


are TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 
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The Parkersburg Mill Co. |! 


.s PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











— 











big sawmill at Whitesburg. A large kiln is being in 
stalled and both will be ready for operation in 10 days. 
This company recently purehased 1,000 acres of yellow 
pine timber in two tracts near Whitesburg. 
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lL. Hf. Allen, vice president of the Sparkman Milling 


& Manufacturing Co., of Little Rock, spent a few days 
in Birmingham last week trying to buy several ears of 


lumber. 


His headquarters is in Buffalo. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Fall Buying in Progress—Prices, Influenced by 
Car Shortage, Advancing—Richest Cotton-Growing 
County—Yard Trade Prospects. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 19.—Decidedly optimistic are 
the lumbermen of this section, who feel that the latter 
part of this year is going to show an even greater de- 
mand for lumber than has been experienced during the 
earlier months. Buying for the fall season is already 
beginning and, as a rule, sales managers have reported 
a considerable increase in the demand from the interior 
during the last ten days. E. R. Wicks, manager of the 
Houston branch of the Vaughn Lumber Co., tersely sized 
up the situation in this way: ‘*‘There’s a big demand, 
price are advancing and a car shortage is in evidence. 
That tells the story.’’ All the lumbermen who have 
been interviewed have made similar reports regarding 
the car situation. The shortage is becoming acute and 
the crop movement has seareely begun. ‘‘At thee or 
four of our mills there is not a ear to-day,’’ was the 
report made by one sales manager, while others made 
similar reports of a lack of transportation facilities. 
The shortage is most pronounced in the supply of open 
ears, while the supply of box cars is by no means as 
large as the lumber movement demands. It has been 
somewhat difficult to convince dealers, especially in the 
smaller interior towns, that there would be a stringent 
ear shortage this season, for this talk of a ear shortage 
has been made every year about this time, while since 
1907 the shertage has not developed to any appreciable 
extent. This season, though, it is no ery of ‘‘wolf’’ 
that confronts the buyers of lumber, but it is an 
actual fact that there is already a shortage in the car 
supply and also a fact that the shortage now is nothing 
compared to what it will be a little later in the season. 

As an example of what may be expected in this di- 
rection may be noted the statement made in Houston 
by J. A. Thompson, a prominent lumber dealer of 
Taylor. Taylor is situated in Williamson County, the 
banner cotton-growing county of the United States, 
and, it is claimed, grows more cotton than any other 
spot on earth of the same area. Last year this county 
produced 125,000 bales of cotton, .but Mr. Thompson 
says this record will be eclipsed this year and that the 
yield in Williamson County will total 140,000 bales. 
This is but one county in the rich cotton-growing sec- 
tion of Texas and if the same ratio of increase is main- 
tained elsewhere the railroads are going to find it dif- 
ficult to provide sufficient cars in which to move the 
cotton and- the grain crops. Of course, this immense 
cotton yield means also a big demand for lumber in that 
section and lumber shippers are going to clamor for 
more cars than they have used in a number of years. 
Traveling salesmen representing the various lumber 
companies maintaining headquarters in Houston all send 
in glowing reports of the outlook for trade, at the same 
time accompanying these reports with a healthy bunch 
of orders. There is one salesman representing a Houston 
lumber concern who enjoys the enviable reputation of 
never missing a day in making a sale of at least one 
car, his sales averaging a car a day for every day in 
the year, and during this season of big demand he is 
‘*fattening his average’’ considerably. 


Prices Stiffening. 


Under pressure of the heavy demand that is develop- 
ing, prices are gradually soaring upward, the market 
showing greater strength every week. As demand in- 
creases and stocks on the mill yards decrease values ad- 
vance automatically—and stocks continue to decrease 
day by day, despite the fact that the mills are all run- 
ning with a considerable degree of regularity. There 
is a shortage in the supply of 2 by 8, 2 by 10 and 2 by 
12—16 No. 1 common, and these items are now quoted 
at list. Mills in position to fill orders for this material 
are enjoying a distinct advantage over those less favor- 
ably situated. One order was placed in Houston last 
week for 400,000 feet of 2 by 12 No. 1 at full list, and 
not all of the schedule was of 16-foot lengths. When it 
is remembered that this material has sold as low as 
$6 below list, one can gain a fair idea of the improve- 
ment that has been shown in the lumber market during 
the last few months. 

An optimist as regards the current yard trade is 
J. H. Austin, manager of the Houston branch of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co, Mr. Austin has just re- 
turned from a trip up through northern and central 
Texas and is thoroughly imbued with the belief that 
there is going to be the biggest demand for lumber 
from those sections that the trade has experienced in 
many years. Everywhere he went he found the lumber- 
yards thronged with farmers’ wagons loading with lum- 
ber, and everybody was as busy as could be. Mr. 
Austin says he never has seen a brighter outlook for 
the lumber trade and believes that nothing can prevent 
a banner fall demand. The Pickering company is de- 
voting special attention to cutting for the yard trade, 
as well as taking eare of the big export trade which 
it enjoys. 

About the only item that has been reported as having 
shown any tendency toward a decline is car decking. 
This, it is reported by some of the manufacturers, has 
receded somewhat from the abnormal price that pre- 





vailed a short time ago—a price that was caused by an 
extremely heavy demand for immediate shipment. There 
has been no break, but this particular item has settled 
down to a more nearly correct ‘basis of value. Car 
foundries continue to buy heavily of material used in 
car construction and some larger schedules have been 
placed here for the eastern factories. Car material is 
commanding satisfactory prices and the movement is 
limited only by the ability of the mills to supply the 
material in the desired quantities and as rapidly as it is 
wanted. 


Activity in Railroad Buying. 


Railroad buying is more active than it has been at 
any other time for several years and the mills are be- 
ing offered more of this business than they can pos 
sibly take care of. As the need for the material be 
comes more urgent, purchasing agents for the rail 
roads become more insistent in their requests for con- 
sideration from the men who make the lumber. There 
is a big demand for stringers and these are bringing 
better prices than for years. One schedule calling for 
2,000 stringers was submitted to a sales manager here 
this week, who quoted $37 for 80-foot stringers, and 
$35 for 27-foot stringers, and advised the purchasing 
agent that even at these prices he could take on only 
200 stringers out of the inquiry for 2,000. The Rock 
Island submitted schedules last week aggregating 1,500,- 
OOO feet, the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad 
submitted its annual schedule for material, the Southern 
Pacific, the Santa Fe and the Frisco roads all had out 
schedules, and sales managers have been bewailing the 
fact of their not having more available material with 
which to fill the orders that are being offered. It is 
the general opinion among the trade that heavy railroad 
buying will be a feature of the lumber industry for the 
balance of this year and well along into the coming year. 

An important announcement has been made here as 
to the plans of the Southern Pacifie Railway. This 
system jill immediately begin improvements in Houston 
which‘ will represent an expenditure of $400,000, in ad 
ditions to its shops at this place. New buildings pro- 
vided for will be a boiler and blacksmith shop, machine 
and erecting shop, power house, all machinery to be 
driven by electricity, in future, instead of steam, an 
electric-driven transfer table, a drying shed for the 
storage of finished lumber, a modern oil house, and a 
sand house with pneumatie devices. These improvements 
will double the capacity of the Southern Pacifie shops 
here, double the present floor space and will provide 
employment when the shops are in full operation for 
2,100 men, 700 more than are employed in the present 
shops. In addition to these extensive improvements in 
the shops here, it is also announced that the Southern 
Pacific has placed orders for additional rolling stock 
amounting to $3,910,000. The elaborate building im- 
provements planned will require a large amount of build- 
ing material, while the purchase of this additional 
rolling stock is also of much interest to lumbermen, as 
it indicates preparation upon the part of this system 
to take care of the rapidly increasing tonnage along its 
lines. Following the announcement of these proposed 
improvements in the Southern Pacifie came another 
which was of profound interest to the lumbermen, this 
being the resignation of Thornwell Fay as president of 
the Sunset-Central lines, effective September 1. The 
many friends of W. G. van Vleck, manager of the 
Sunset-Central lines, are hoping that he will be ad- 
vanced to the presidency to succeed Mr. Fay. 


To Erect Creosoting Plant. 


Some time ago this department of the AMERICAN 
L.UMBERMAN announced the proposed location at Houston 
of a big ecreosoting plant. The plans for this new 
plant have been completed and arrangements are now 
being made for construction work to begin immediately. 
The National Lumber & Creosoting Co., with head- 
quarters at Texarkana, has appropriated $200,000 for 
the erection of a creosoting plant at Trice, 5 miles from 
Houston proper. Six carloads of material for the plant 
have already arrived and C. F. Cotter, vice president of 
the.company, is supervising the transfer of this ma- 
terial to the building site. It is expected that the 
new plant will be ready to begin operations by the Ist 
ot December. In addition to the plant for creosoting 
ties, piling, poles and bridge timbers the company will 
construct here an individual plant for treating wooden 
paving blocks. It is expected that much of the output 
of this part of the plant will be used in the elaborate 
program of street paving which Houston is soon to enter 
upon as a result of the recent adoption of the front foot 
paving plan. The company has secured an excellent 
location for this new plant on the tracks of the Houstom 
Belt & Terminal Co., the Southern Pacific and the In- 
ternational & Great’ Northern railroads. It has opened 
local offices for the present in the Union National Bank 
Building, this city. 

Mills in the Texas-Louisiana yellow pine district that 
cater to the export trade report no let-up in the demand 
for this class of material, but, rather, it seems to get 
better all the time. Prices are satisfactory and the only 
regret the lumber manufacturers have is that they are 
not in position to handle a greater amount of this busi- 
ness. When interviewed, one sales manager had before 
him on his desk several schedules for export material, 
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ranging from 400,000 feet to 2,000,000 feet each. 
is a strong demand for sawn timber, and better prices 
are being secured for small average timber than have 


There 


prevailed fer many years. One order was placed here 
for 500,000 feet of 20-cubie average timber at $16.50, 
delivered at port, the best price ever paid for small 
average timber, and the buyer was so anxious to secure 
it that he placed the order -by telegraph. ‘There is a 
strong demand also for kiln-dried saps and mills in pe 
sition to supply this material can practically name their 
OWN prices. 

Contrary to expectations the arbitrary advance of $1 
a thousand feet in the freight rate on lumber for the 
North Atlantic was made by the steamship companies has 
not tended to decrease the demand for coastwise material. 
On the contrary, coastwise buyers are simply begging 
for material and seem entirely willing to pay the price. 
Schedules aggregating about 8,000,000 feet were sub- 
mitted by one large eastern buyer during the week, and 
as there was no time limit specified in which to complete 
delivery this order will, without doubt, be accepted here. 


Personal Notes of the Trade. 


John EK. Quarles, of the J. E. Quarles Lumber Co., of 
Fort Worth, was in Houston last week, placing orders. Mr. 
Quarles is one of the directors of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas. He is enthusiastic over the outlook for the 
lumber trade in northern Texas. 

Anotber Fort Worth lumberman during the 
week was J. S. Mayfield, of the J. S. Mayfield Lumber Co. 
lumber business in ‘Texas. 


Mr. Mayfield is a veteran in the 

PD. Connor, Fort Worth representative of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., spent two days at the Hoston headquarters of 
that company last week. Mr. Connor reports business 
flourishing in his territory, with the brightest of prospects 

John W. Chandler, general sales manager for the Kirby 
Lumber Co., will leave in a few days for a trip to some of 
the larger eastern cities in the interest of his company. 
Before returning to Houston he will be the guest of his 
parents in Virginia and enjoy some of the good old Virginia 
fare at his boyhood home. 

J. L. Cowan, purchasing agent for the San 
Aransas Pass Railroad, with headquarters in 
ealled on sales managers here and 
se ae “ig for material for his road. 

» Turner, traveling representative of the Central 
Coai & Coke Co., headquarters at Marlin, visited the Hous 
ton office last week. He reports an excellent demand for 
lumber in his territory and looks for the best fall trade 


in Houston 


Antonio & 
San Antonio, 
submitted some large 


the company hus ever had in that section. 

A. A. Dumm, sales manager for the Sabine Lumber Co., 
returned a few days ago from a trip to Austin and other 
points in Texas. Like all others wit have made a personal 
inspection of the territory he is optimistic as to the out- 
look for trade in Texas during the coming fall and winter. 

T. VP. Haley, of Kansas City, Mo., arrived in Houston 
during the week to assume his duties in the office of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. as assistant to the manager, C. D. 


succeeds I. K 
City to begin 
1. Hi. Fetty, manager of the 


Crane. Ile 


Campbell, who left Saturday 
for Kansas 


his new duties as assistant to 
lumber department. Mr. Camp- 
vell has made many warm friends in Houston, whom he 
regrets to leave, but he jis delighted with the prospect of 
returning to his old home in Kansas City. 

J. M. Rockwell, president and general manager of Rock- 
well Bros. & Co., has gone to Chautauqua, Ne Y., for his 
summer vacation. He expects to return to Houston about 
the middle of September. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BrAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 19.—The market is steady, witha 
lively summer lumber trade, requests for prompt shipments 
and good demand for every kind of lumber. Buyers of 
railroad material are in the market. Demand is 
for lumber for export. A considerable amount has been 
shipped from Port Arthur. It is expected that a large 
volume of lumber will be exported between now and the 
first of the coming year and that as soon as satisfactory 
export rates are arranged with the Santa Fe and Beau 
mont’s deep waterway is completed a large amount of 
lumber will be shipped through this port. 

Values are reported to be advancing. Crews of 
are busy keeping the mills supplied with logs. 

Bumper crops, cotton especially, are assured. 
crops are being helped by the weather and are in good 
condition. Threshing of rice is under way. Farmers are 
planning to do considerable building. 

The trade excursion party from Mexico was met by a 
delegation of citizens. The purpose of the visit of the 
excursionists was to cement more closely the commercial! 
relations between Beaumont and the State of Tabasco. 
They extended thanks to the citizens for the cordial wel 
come they received. 

The steamship Nicaragua loaded at Sabine Pass with 
350,000 feet of lumber from the Lutecher & Moore Lumber 
Co., of Orange. 

It is reported that the Standard Export Lumber Co. 
will export a large amount of lumber through this port 
between now and the first of the coming year and that 
the company will erect skids and booms to handle export 
lumber traftie. 


Vilh. Dichmann was 


good 


nen 


The rice 


a recent Port Arthur visitor to attend 
to the loading of a steamship with lumber for Hamburg. 

H. T. Kendall, of the sales department of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston, with headquarters at Houston, was a 
recent visitor, as were W. J. Duhig, manager for the Talbot- 


Duhig Lumber Co., at Lemonville; H. 'N. Gibbs,. of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., with headquarters at Jasper; S. <A. 


McNeely, manager of the tie department of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston, with headquarters at Silsbee, and Capt. 
Thomas Waties, of Houston, of the Cameron Lumber Co. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 21.—Conditions in longleaf yellow 
pine lumber continue satisfactory from the standpoint 
of demand and prices. 

Notwithstanding that rain has fallen almost for two 
weeks making logging operations a more difficult mat 
ter than usual, little time has been lost by the men in 
that department and the mills operating steadily turn 
out lumber about as rapidly as ever. 

Business in June and July this year compared to last 
year show an increase of nearly 100 per cent. in the 
output of mills in this section, This condition was, of 
course, brought about by the rainy winter that curtailed 


the production and put the stocks far below normal. 
Very little progress has beer made toward replenishing 
stocks, 


The car shortage continues to manifest itself as the 
fall seasou approaches. . Local manufacturers have se- 


substantiates their views as to the 
seriousness of the car shortage that is now staring them 
in the face. It is now believed that the next 30 days 
will find conditions such that the free movement of lum 
ber will be a thing of the past. 

Inquiries are frequently received here from the chief 
timber ports for material and the general tone of the 
market is encouraging. The manufacturers of this sec- 
tion continue to do a lively business shipping to North 


cured data that 


Atlantic, West Indian, South American and Mexican 
points. 
The railroad as well as the interior trade shows a 


decided improvement this week over last. 

There have been no labor troubles at any of the 
mills or at the tinfber fronts in this section in over a 
year and no one apprehends any dissatisfaction in that 
line because of the fact that good wages and a weekly 
pay day in cash has been the method followed for 20 
vears or longer. 

W. H. Stark, general manager for the 
Lumber Co., accompanied by his family, 
summer in the mountains of Colorado. 

. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., 
panied by his family, 

Joe Miller, 
with his wife 
in a few days. 

F. H. Farwell, 
& Moore Lumber 
over the timber 


& Moore 
the 


Lutcher 
is spending 


accom- 
is spending a few days in Chicago. 

vice president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., 
is in New York but expects to leave for home 


assistant general manager for the Lutcher 
Co., spent a few days this week looking 
operations of his company at Fields. 





‘ IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 20.—The car situation in 
this section has reached such a stage that the Kansas 
City Commercial Club has taken up the problem. Ship- 
pers throughout this territory are being urged by the 
club to unload cars as rapidly as possible and not to 
waste any space in loading shipments. The big grain 
crops of the Middle West already are beginning to choke 
the railroads, and that means trouble for the shippers 
of non-perishable freight such as lumber and building 
supplies. The dearth of cars is felt somewhat and it 
is growing more and more troublesome each week. 

The Kansas City Southern, the most direct line to the 
great southern pine fields, is beginning to worry about 
its ear supply. An official of that road said today: ‘‘ This 
vear’s car shortage is bound to be the worst we have had 
in years. For several months the lumber shipments have 
been increasing and there is a very heavy movement of 


lumber yet to be handled. Owing to the giving out of 
natural gas the coal shipments are much heavier than 


they were last year 


cars 


and just as the 

dealers want most the wheat and 

biggest in a decade, are coming on.’’ 
Shipments of coast lumber are very slow because of 

the car shortage in the West. Other woods not so 

much affected yet. 

* There is perhaps a 


coal and lumber 
corn crops, the 


are 


slightly increased demand from 


the country where the yards are beginning to get a few 
orders from the farmers, but for the most part those 
orders are very scarce and not large; hence there has 
been no necessity for much yard buying. Prices are 
very firm in every wood. The most notable advance has 


been in red cedar shingles and siding, both of which 
items are still running wild, and dealers see no prospect 
of any cessation in the advances since the mills have or- 
ders well ahead and are not eager for more 
except at fancy prices. 

Country collections, which have been pretty slow this 
summer owing to the short crops of last season and the 
very severe winter, have improved materially since the 
harvesting of the wheat, the money erop of this section. 
That improvement has had some effect on orders from 
country yards, 

J. E. Culver, of Los 
Empire Mills & Lumber 
brother, E. W. Culver, a 
Visiting in Kansas City, 
Bros. Lumber Co. and 
recently consolidated. The new concern owns 
three fir mills, one shingle mill, one redwood 
wholesale distributing yard at Long Beach, Cal. 

M. M. Riner. of the Riner Lumber Co., has returned from 
a’ trip among the Missouri and Kansas retailers. He reports 
that there has been a decided increase in figuring among the 
farmers, 


business 


Angeles, Cal., vice 
Co., of Montesano, 
Porter, Okla., lumber 
formerly their home. 
the Empire Mills & 


the 
and his 
dealer, are 
The Culver 
Lumber Co. 
and operates 
mill and a 


president of 
Wash., 


S. li. Chatten, of the Chatten Lumber Co.. has gone to the 
Pacific Coast to visit mills he is interested in there. 
M. R. Smith ,of the M. R. Smith Shingle Co., and his 


daughters are touring Yellowstone Park. 

Thompson Gunter, of the Gien Lumber Co., 
2-weeks’ vacation in Colorado. 

art N. Baird, sales manager for the C. J. Carter Lumber 

has gone to his old home in Mobile, Ala., for a vacation. 

"i M. Noll and Harry Dierks are on a motor-car trip to 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth. 

George Bosworth, who left the retail business in Kansas 
City some months ago and started a yard in Denver, has 
returned to Kansas City. He enter the commission 
business here. 

Kansas City visitors last week 
Baldwin, Kan., J. L. Moorehead, 
Oreutt, of the LaCrosse Lumber 


is back from a 





will 


included F. M. 
Lexington, Mo., 
Co., Louisiana, 


Hartley, 
and J. T. 
Mo. 





IN THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


KANs., Aug. 19.—Every lumberman in this 
of the country has the same story of business 
activity to tell. It is not a question of business 
now; there seems to be plenty of that, mueh of it un- 
solicited. The only question is to find ears in which 
to ship the lumber after it has been ordered. At pres- 
ent there are more orders than there are lumber and ears. 
Those conditions are annoying, but not provoke 
pessimism in the lumberman’s mind. 

Prices quoted in this section have started out 
usually strong this week. Telegrams received 
contained orders to advance yellow pine from $1 to 
$1.50. Cypress is also advancing but not so rapidly. 
Buyers are beginning to appreciate the situation that 
lumber supply may be short for several months and 
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For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1---.---. 10,000 ft. 

5-8" 18 to 21”’ Panel and No. 1 5,000 ft. 

4-4” 24 to 32” Panel and No.1 ..-- 12,000 ft. 

8-4"'x13 to 17” Sign Boards ------ 13,000 ft. 

eM ee 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT 

4-4"'x10, 12 & 13°"° SW & No. Siti: . 30,000 ft. 


4-4” Shop--- 
5-4" S w. and No. 2 Common 


QUARTERED OAK. 
4-4" Is and 2s ---- 


- 15,000 ft. 
- 42,000 ft. 


15,000 ft. 


4-4” No. 1 Common....------ 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
4-4"’ Ash 5 to 9’’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. .. 5,000 ft. 
4-4"’ Basswood Log Run-___-__- 30,000 ft. 
4-4” White Pine Log Run 3,000 ft. 
6-4" Hickory Log Run 9 ft. __- 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 
1-2x6"’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 
1-2x6”’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding 1 Car. 


Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 & 16" 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain --_-.---- 


2 Cars. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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are ordering in spite of high prices. It is the lumber 








A FEW ITEMS OF NICE 


Plain Sawn Red Oak 


4-4 1s and 2s 10” and wider 25,500’ 
4-4 No. 1 Com. 10” and wider 37,000’ 
6-4 1s and 2s 6” and wider 14,000’ 
6-4 No.1 Com. 4” and wider 26,900’ 
8-4 1s and 2s 6” and wider 25,400’ 
8-4 No. 1 Com. 4” and wider 36,000’ 


IT IS ALL BAND-SAWN 


TENNESSEE VALLEY OAK 
THE BEST SOUTHERN OAK. 











H. H. Hitt Lumber Company 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


DECATUR, 





AMA 








Just a Minute— 


that we may, call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specifie data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, + St. Louis, Mo. 





Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T. Ry. 
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We Desire 
To Move— 


The Following Stock:— 


4 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Sound Wormy Oak. 

lear 4-4 1 & 2 Qtd. White Oak Strips, sap no defect. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red and White Oak. 
lcar 8-4 1 & 2 Red Gum. 

3 cars 8-4 No 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


The above stock is all band sawed, equal- 
ized and thoroughly dry. Immediate ship- 
ment. Write for prices. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARK. 


Hardwood Lumber 
-—— FOR SALE 


1 car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’’ to 24” wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Is and 2s 7 to 11’’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 Is and 2s Bass 6 to 10”’ wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


RED —_ 
GUM == 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CUCU 


- = 


WE ” MANUFACTURING 
RUN | POPLAR Wwaire”? OAK, 
OUR | PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Ete. 


OWN Write Us Before Buying. 


ual Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















they want and they are willing to pay for it. 

The item most difficult to get in Kansas and nortbern 
Oklahoma is 2-inch dimension. Inch stuff is also short. 
Most stock sheets are badly broken and the ear short- 
age is becoming serious in many cases. 

Line yards are pretty well stocked for taking care 
of their present business, but they are buying when 
they can find what they want, regardless of price in 
many instances. Independent yards have broken stocks 
in most cases and are very insistent in their demands 
for lumber. Trade with the retailers is good and they 


expect better business when the wheat is threshed and 
fall plowing is done. Both these lines of farm work 
will have been completed within two or three weeks. 

C. C. Isely, a Wichita lumberman who has been in the 
Cimmaron River Valley for the last week, says there has 
been more rain in that area than for years. 

The L. L. Woods Lumber Co., of Wichita, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive selling agent for the South Texas Lumber 
Co., and for the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., of Seattle. 

: T. J. Fair, of Sterling, and L. BE. Barber, of Wellington, 
Kan., were in Wichita last week. 

James Petty, of the Pan Handle Lumber Co., Amarillo, 

Tex., called on Wichita lumbermen several days last week. 





NEWS FROM THE 








HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 20.—Vast drainage projects 
have been or are about to be launched in Mississippi and 
Arkansas near Memphis which will reclaim nearly 1,- 
000,000 aeres of land and which will involve the ex- 
penditure of approximately $2,500,000. Some of the 
lumbermen of Memphis own timber on the lands in 
question. 

Considerable rain has fallen in Memphis territory in 
the last few days, particularly in eastern Arkansas. 
F. E. Gary, of the Baker Lumber Co., with offices in 
Memphis and a mill at Terrell, Ark., says that weather 
conditions have not been very favorable recently for 
logging operations. His concern is well supplied with 
timber, but while most of the mills are running they have 
no big supply of timber on hand. He says the ground is 
still very wet in that territory and that it will be some 
time before logging operations can be resumed on a 
normal scale. He reports that business is very good. 

The local trade is enjoying very satisfactory business 
and particular attention is being called to the continued 
strength of cottonwood and gum. The box manufactur 
ing plants are operating on full time and are having a 
phenomenal business for this time of year. The sup 
ply of cottonwood and gum is light and this, combined 
with the good demand therefor, is responsible for the 
decided strength shown. There are no indications that 
the somewhat strained relations between supply and de- 
mand, so far as these woods are concerned, will be re 
lieved very soon. 

The weather throughout the South last week was very 
favorable for the cotton crop, with the exception of 
a limited area in Texas. As a consequence there is a 
decided tendency on the part of all interests connected 
with the cotton trade to look for a larger yield than 
they did a fortnight ago. Lumbermen are watching 
erop developments with unusual interest because of the 
fact that the prosperity of the South is closely bound 
up with the cotton crop and the price obtained for it, 
as the size of the crop determines in a very large measure 
the character of transportation service afforded lumber 
men and other general shippers. There is already some 
scarcity of cars at non-competitive points in Arkansas 
and Mississippi and lumbermen are beginning to ex- 
perience some delay in the movement of their shipments. 
Memphis has not been affected so far. It has been possi- 
ble to secure all the cars needed here and to get them 
moved with a reasonable degree of promptness. <A large 
cotton crop, however, in the opinion of lumbermen, means 
a scarcity of cars such as has not been witnessed in 
recent years. ‘They are advising their patrons to place 
their orders early and to avoid the congestion which is 
regarded as practically certain on or before October 1. 

George L. Green has purchased a large amount of hard 
wood timber along Black River, near Newport, Ark. He 
recently became owner of the D. P. Whisnant mill at that 
point and 2,000 aeres of timber lands in close prox 
imity. The old mill will be materially improved and 
placed in operation as soon as the work is completed. 

Among the more important hardwood mills to resume 
operation in Arkansas recently is that of the Ransom 
Hardwood Lumber Co. at Hope, Ark. This concern 
recently bought the mill operated by the Hempstead 
County Hardwood Lumber Co. and has made very ex- 
tensive improvements. It has also built a line of 
railway several miles in length to increase the facilities 
for getting out its timber. The Ransoms connected with 
this company are related to the Ransoms of Jumbet 
fame at both Memphis and Nashville. 

The proposed bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis is regarded as assured. The bill which was 
pending before Congress has been passed with the nec 
essary amendments and nothing remains now except for 
the Rock Island system to complete the survey and begin 
the work. Jt is estimated that the bridge will cost at 
least $4,500,000 and that the Rock Island system will 
spend $2,000,000 additional in terminals. 

W. O. Hugart, of the Memphis Saw Mill Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., among recent visitors to Memphis, is in 
clined to take a very favorable view of the outlook. 





FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 

JACKSON, TENN., Aug. 20.—Business in the Forked 
Deer River section is picking up and several new coun- 
try mills have been installed. Jackson retail yards are 
fairly busy. The entrance here recently of the Birming- 
ham & Northern Railroad has been a great advantage 
to the town. . 

The Puryear Lumber & Improvement Co. at Puryear, 
is another new institution in western Tennessee. The 
personnel of the company is A. 8. Hendricks, president ; 
R. D. Hendricks, secretary and general manager; A. S. 
Moore, vice president. W. T. Davis has sold his hold- 
ings in the company. All classes of building material 
will be handled with country sawmill connection. 

Jocl Harden is now running a sawmill near Henry Sta- 
tion, Tenn., and is shipping the stock North and West. 





J. F. Houston, of Decaturville, is running a retail yard 
at that place. 

Ii. Hf. Mosser is running a large retail business at Savan- 
nah, ‘Tenn., on the Tennessee River. He carries ceiling, 
cypress shingles, boxing, flooring, ete. 

N. C. Petty, formerly of Dickson, is now the Clifton 
representative of B. M. Wakefield, of Paducah, Ky. The 
firm is taking up some hardwoods in the Tennessee River 
country. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHto, Aug. 20.—Business conditions are 
satisfactory and a very good fall business is expected. 
There has been no mid-summer dullness this year; July 
being reported by all lumbermen as one of the heaviest 
months this year and August so far is also a record 
breaker. There is much activity at all of the big yards 
and dealers are making a special effort to stock up, which 
is a hard thing to do in the face of such unusual de- 
mand for this time of the year. The receipts, while 
heavy during the last week, do not permit any accumu- 
lation to speak of. It is no easy task to get prompt 
shipments from southern mills as they are all well sold 
ahead and doing their utmost to accumulate some stock 
for the expected heavy fall business and are only ace- 
cepting business at stiff advances. In the hardwood 
lines plain oak in all grades still leads and is hard to 
locate in any quantity. Poplar in the good grades ex- 
cept in wide stock has fallen off a little in demand but 
prices remain firm. Low grade poplar, cottonwood and 
gum are the most in demand, with the exception of plain 
oak, and are bringing the highest prices in years and 
are very searce. Chestnut is much in demand in all 
grades and is hard to locate. Quartered oak, probably 
the only backward wood on the list, has shown remark- 
able improvement during the last couple of weeks, many 
inquiries having been received for stock, and nice sales 
are reported at advances satisfactory to dealers. Many 
predict a good trade from now on in quartered oak and 
expect prices to go higher. 

Yellow pine and eypress dealers have been reaping 
a harvest all season and the demand is increasing. This 
is largely due to the heavy building season, probably the 
largest during the last four years, especially in the 
suburban districts. Retailers have found it difficult to 
fill orders promptly and to keep the building contractors 
going. This demand is for all kinds of building ma- 
terial and the highest prices in years are being obtained 
for millwork, much of which is special stock. There are 
no large stocks in the hands of any retailers and they 
have been short on most of the more popular sizes all 
summer. Wholesalers are booking a very heavy business 
and are trying hard to get shipments made promptly 
not alone on account of the heavy demand but also on 
account of the car shortage, which is growing worse and 
will be a bad hindrance shortly when crops begin to 
move. Railroads are sending out letters urging the 
wholesalers to get orders out as quickly as possible and 
stating that the very heavy crops this year all over the 
country will cause a serious car shortage this fall. There 
is much new work in the construction line in the city 
proper this year. Work on the new 34-story Union 
Central Life Insurance Co. Building in the heart of the 
shopping district is going along fast. About 10 stories 
of steel construction is up and there has been already 
more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber consumed in the 
building. The building is under contract to be finished 
by May, 1913. Work has been started tearing down the 
west wing of the Gibson House, one of the city’s famous 
hotels. 

Just as soon as the wreckers are out of the way 
work on the new Hotel Gibson will be started, and the 
west wing will be built first, and when completed the 
other half of the building will be torn down and the 
remainder erected. When completed, which will be in 
about a year, the new hotel will be one of the finest in 
the Middle West. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Aug. 19—Mill conditions are again 
normal, following the flood which caused so much dam- 
age in July. Inch No. 2 common and sound wormy 
chestnut are still in heavy demand, but slight falling 
off is noted in the demand for 8/4 stock in that grade, 
which has also been moving rapidly during the most of 
the summer. Inch and one-quarter chestnut is scarce. 
Maple is not moving as well as it was, particularly in 
4/4 and 5/4. 

This section is again facing a car shortage, the rail- 
roads having been tied up for some time by storm and 
flood. The West Virginia division of the Western Mary- 
land reported a shortage of 400 ears Saturday, box 
cars particularly being hard to obtain. 

Charles K. Miller, local manager for Halfpenny & 
Ifamilton, of Philadelphia, Pa., says the lumber  busi- 
ness was never better. He is shipping a great deal of 
stock. 

M. M. and D. D. Brown began the operation of their 
new mill in this city last week. The mill, which is a 
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Clark Bros. 8-foot single band, replaces the one destroyed 
by fire in April, and will have a capacity of about 
35,000 feet of hardwoods daily. Their stave mill has 
also been rebuilt and a lath and planing mill depart- 
ments added. The Elkins Pail & Lumber Co., for 
which concern Brown & Brown furnish the raw material, 
will begin operation this week, having been shut down 
since the fire which destroyed the latter’s mill. 

The Elkins Refrigerator & Vixture Co., which has 
been running with a decreased force for three months, 
will soon be in operation in full. 





, KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 21.—The state forestry board 
has met and organized, its members being sworn into 
office at Frankfort. Since organization a vacancy in 
the board has occurred through the death of Dr. M. A. 
Scovell, head of the Kentucky Experiment Station at 
Lexington. A forester who will handle the practical 
work of the board is yet to be appointed. 

The mereantile and manufacturing committee of the 
Louisville Commercial Club is arranging to supply re- 
ports of the condition of local enterprises to banks as 
a means of securing the cooperation of the latter in 
aiding new industries to survive. The committee has 
announced plans for assisting a large wood-consuming 
factory of this city, which was recently handicapped by 
fire, to resume operations, 

Retailers of Louisville are completing arrangements 
for the annual outing at Hike’s Point on Labor Day, 
when athletic contests, a baseball game and a large 
dinner will be features of the program. 

Smith Milton, of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., has 
started on an automobile trip. He will visit Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Cincinnati and the bluegrass of Ken 
tucky before returning.. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Milton. 

T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, has returned 
from Chicago. 

Barry Norman, vice president of the Norman Lumber 
Co., is in Holly Ridge, La., looking after the operations 
of the company’s mill there. 

Everett M. Haynes, traffic manager of the Mengel 
Box Co., is spending his vacation in Michigan. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., which is 
preparing to install a system of automatie sprinklers, 
is to organize a private fire department among the em- 
ployees of its plant. Both features will lower its insur 
ance rate materially. 

The J. N. Gray & Son Planing Mill, of Owensboro, 
is featuring red cedar shingles, and reports that they 
have won considerable popularity in western Kentucky. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. . 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 22.—Business has been good 
the last ten days and manufacturers look for a fair trade 
the balance of the season. Logs are more plentiful than 
they were a month ago, although prices are still high. 
There is a strong demand fer the better grades of hard- 
wood and prices are being well kept up. Collections are 
good. Yellow pine men report a good trade. 

J. WH. Moeller, mayor and stave dealer at Mount Ver- 
non, who was here on business a few days ago, reports 
the stave business good. 

Fred Bergmann, well-known planing-mill man at 
Chrisney, was one of the moving spirits at the Spencer 
County Fair, which was held at Chrisney last week. 

J. ©. Greer, well-known retail lumber dealer, has re 
turned from a trip through central and western Ken- 
tucky and reports business excellent. 

Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., lias unnounced he will seek the Democratic 
nomination for mayor of Evansville. Mr. Bosse is presi 
dent of the Evansville Business Association. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMeBus, OnI0, Aug. 19.—Despite the fact that Au- 
gust is usually the dullest month of the year, orders are 
coming in well from both manufacturing establishments 
and retailers. The movement of yellow pine and hard- 
woods is good and the outlook is bright. For the last 
few weeks the best feature of the trade has been orders 
from factories, but now retailers are buying better and 
both branches of the industry are active. Prices are 
firm and every change is toward higher levels. 

The movement of the Jower grades, especially in 
hardwoods, is still good and there is fair movement 
of general stocks preventing any accumulation in any 
grade or variety. Dry stocks in manufacturers’ hands 
are still light, especialy 4n hardwoods. Shipments are 
coming out well, although some complain of car short- 
age, especially in the South. 

Building continues active and this is a good source of 
orders. Reports from city building inspectors in cen- 
tral Ohio indicate there is no chance for a let-up in 
operations in the near future. Many structures are in 
course of construction or are being projected. 

Factories engaged in making vehicles, implements, 
automobiles and furniture are buying better. There is 
a better demand for the wide sizes of poplar and prices 
on that grade are stronger. Collections are reported 
as better since the harvests are about over. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co,, says trade is holding up exceedingly well in all 
varieties of hardwoods. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says orders 
are coming in better, ana prices firm and stocks not large. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., reports 
a better trade in yellow pine with quotations ruling firm. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey_& Co., 
reports a good run of orders in yellow pine and hardwoods, 
Prices are firm and the prospects are good. 

The General Lumber Co. reports a better run of orders 


from manufacturing establishments with good prospects for 
the fall trade, 

M. A. Hayward & Son say the hardwood market is hold- 
ing up exceedingly well. 

Hl. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen & Co., reports a good 
volume of trade in every grade of yellow pine with prices 
ruling firm. 

The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. says trade is firm and 
the hardwood trade especially is satisfactory. 

If. Ek. Wentz, formerly with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
and John R. Gobey & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, is covering 
Ohio for William Buchanan, a manufacturer and wholesaler 
in yellow pine located in Texarkana, Ark. Mr. Wentz is 
well known in lumber circles and will make his headquar- 
ters in Columbus. 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BuFFa.o, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The yard of T. Sullivan & 
Co. has been very busy receiving stocks both by rail 
and lake during the last two weeks, much of the receipts 
being maple and brown ash. 

A. J. Chestnut has returned from a business trip to 
New England, looking after the mill interests of his 
company. Trade has been much heavier this year than 
it was a year ago. 

The Standard Hardwocd Lumber Co. has nearly com- 
pleted the erection of its new office, which it expects to 
be one of the most complete of any of those in the 
hardwood section, 

G. Elias & Bro. have been awarded the contract for 
supplying timber and plank for repairing bridges, ducks 
and other structures along the western division of the 
Erie Canal, 

H. Hf. Salmon & Co. are getting theiy South Street yare 
in good shape and will handle a large amount of hard- 
woods there. I. T. Sullivan, the manager, is spending a 
good deal of time on the road. 

Plain oak is making up a good share of the business 
at the yard of I. N. Stewart & Bro. and a fair number 
of shipments is being made right along. The senior 
partner is now in Canada for a short stay. 








IN NORTHERN TENNESSEE. 

Bristol, VA.-TENN., Aug. 20.—Hardwood lumbermen 
report 2 le outlook for trade than at any other time 
this year. There is a slight searcity of hardwood stocks 
and buyers complain that many of the mills are oversold. 
The prices hold up well and it is thought there will be 
slight advances next month. 

The installation of a large mill at Waynesville, N. C., 
has been begun by O. H. Vial; formerly of Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., and associates. They are building a 20-mile 
line of railroad and will soon have the mill under con 
struction. A large area of timber land has been pur- 
chased. J. C. Campbell, of Marion, Va., a well known 
Virginia manufacturer, and a number of other prominent 
Jumbermen are associated with Mr. Vial. 

The Peter-MeCain Lumber Co. will have its band mili 
in Bristol in operation about September 10. When the 
Holston Mountain timber is exhausted the company will 
begin cutting its large new tract in Carter County, Ten 
nessee, purchased from the Bradley interests, of Bay 
City, Mich. The timber in the Holstons will last about 
two and a half years. 

Because of the high prices asked for timber, it is un- 
derstood that a number of large manufacturers who have 
operated in the Bristol territory for several years but 
who have exhausted their timber holdings are thinking 
of moving elsewhere. Timber prices are higher than 
ever before in the history of this section and the owners 
are not eager to sell even at the high prices asked. 

The Tennessee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Potts 
ville, Pa., has closed down its band mill at Sutherland, 
Tenn., having finished cutting its timber. It has con- 
siderable stock on its yards at Sutherland. The plans 
of the company have not been made public. 

The Hassinger Lumber Co. is operating on a large 
seale at. Wonnarock, Va., on the Virginia-Carolina Rail- 
road. This road will be extended at once to Wilkesboro, 
N. C., through a rich timber section, which will result 
in additional important timber developments. 





OREGON PINE USED EXTENSIVELY IN 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The illustration shows the landing of a cargo of 
Oregon pine carried by the steamship Bessie Dollar and 
unloaded at the docks of the California-Manila Lumber 











CARGO OF OREGON PINE UNLOADED FROM THE 
BESSIE DOLLAR AT MANILA, P. I. 


Commercial Co., at Manila, Philippine Islands. This 
company is an extensive handler of Oregon lumber. All 
cargoes are handled from steamship on barges, and in 
this instance the discharge averaged nearly 250,000 feet 
a day. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write Today for Prices. 














Of all woods suit- 


able for flooring 
Oak holds first position 


because of the density of 
its texture which makes it 
practically everlasting. By all dealers 
and users who have tried Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring it is conceded the favorite 
because it embodies the best qualities of Oak and 
is uniformly and carefully manufactured. A trial 
order will convert you—send it today. 

We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charg. 


BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 














OAK FLOORING 


MER 1 Matched 
g e End 
Ov & MFG.CO. 





Kiln 
Dried 
and 
Hollow 
Backed 


SARDIS 


Polished 

















AWNINGS AND 


TENT COVERS 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 





TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., 





Write for Prices. 


FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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Mississippi 
Yellow Cypress 
Doors— 


as manufactured, inspected 
and graded by us are the 
best doors at a low price to 
be had today. 


One shipment will prove 
our assertion. 


Car loads or less. 
——20— 


Open and 
Glazed. 


Cypress Sas 
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The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 


of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 
OAK YELLOW PINE ) Interior and eterioe 
GUM AND CYPRESS { MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty—Send Specifications of what you 
want, for straight Cars, Mixed Cars or Local Shipments. 





























THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., ““S3x*7™ | 
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GARYVILLE 
RED CYPRESS 


CARTViL2 2 LA. 








T~ WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 














well-known wholesaler of Mil- 
was in Chicago this week. 


Robert Blackburn, 
waukee, Wis., 
S. G. Roberts, of the Falls City Lumber Co., Louis 
ville, Ky., was a Chicago visitor last Wednesday. 


Paul Smith, manager of the Theo. Fathauer Co. at 
Helena, Ark., is at headquarters in Chicago this week. 
W. M. Hopkins, of Theo. Fathauer Co., Chicago, re- 


turned recently from a trip to San Francisco and 


other points on the Coast. 


Frank N. Snell, secretary and manager of the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., with his fam- 
ily, is in northern Michigan. 


T. H. Montgomery, May Bros.’ (Memphis, Tenn.) 
representative in the Chicago territory, has been 
calling on the Wisconsin trade this week. 


George AM. Coale, at, vice president of the Continental 
Lumber & Tie Co., Houston, Tex., was in Chieago this 
week on business in the interests of his concern. 


fe. DD. Grant and Howard Dawson, of Curtis Bros. 
& Co., Clinton, lowa, were visitors this week at the 
Curtis Door & Sash Co.’s establishment in Chicago. 


Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettier 
Lumber Co., 2601 Elston Avenue, Chicago, returned 
Monday from a visit to the concern’s northern opera- 
tions. 


Robert Lockwood, sales manager for the Memphis 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chi- 
cago this week and reported business as being very 


good. 


A Chicago visitor last week was H. B. Leavitt, 
general manager of the Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis. Mr. 
Leavitt reports business as active with his company. 
Consumers seem to be looking for the materials sup- 
plied by it. 


Phil Attley, manager of the Ross-Attley Lumber 
o., of Heth, Ark., is this week in Chicago, calling on 
the trade. Mr. Attley wears an expansive smile, which 
is caused by the arrival of another son to perpetuate 
the name of Attlev. 

Edward Schafer, vice president of the Pioneer Lum- 
Ler Co., of Seattle, Wash., with headquarters in Chi 
cago, left Thursday night on a business trip to points 


in the Mississippi Valley. 
R. ik. Thompson, of the Thompson Hardwood Lum 
ber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, called on the Chieago trade 


this week and reported that business is entirely sat 


isfactory as to both demand and values. 

L. W. Gilbert, a managing director of the Dibert, 
Stark & Brown Cypress Co. (Ltd.), Donner, La., with 
Mrs. Gilbert, has been on a vacation divided hetween 


Asheville, N. C., 

D. Lightbody, president of the White Star Lumber 
Co. of Chieago, with mill at Mattoon, Wis., was in 
Chicago on Saturday of last week, conferring with 


and Canadian points. 


C. E. Conklin. He returned home the same evening. 
ius Bulgrin, of the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co., 
Fisher Building, Chicago, left early in the week for 


the North, where he will spend his vacation. 
to he away a month, the weather permitting. 


He expects 


Victor Thrane, of James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, 
Portland and New Orleans, accompanied by Mrs. 
Thrane, sailed on Thursday of this week on board the 
steamship Cincinnati for a tour of the European capitals, 


Robert H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., head of 
the Rowie Lumker Co., Bowie, La., and some half 
dozen other cypress producing corporations in that 
vicinity, is laying off on a farm owned by him in 
Virginia. 


J. I. Mingea, Chicago manager for the Faust Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Padueah, Ky., with headquarters in 
the Monadnock Block, returned this week from a 
selling trip in Michigan. He reports trade as being 
very good. He expects a visit on Saturday from Carl L. 
Faust, head of the eoneern. 


W. W. Gamble, of the Wausau Lumber Co., Rib 
Falls. Wis., was dn Chicago on Monday and reported 
trade very good. Orders on the books are very numerous, 
he said, at prices which left the manufacturer a nice 
margin of profit; lower grades of basswood were ex- 
ceedingly short and bringing prices that were little 
dreamt of a year ago. 


George S. Gardiner, president of Eastman, Gardiner 
& €o., Laurel, Miss., accompanied by Mrs. Gardiner, 
arrived at New York on the steamship Mauretania, 
Friday, August 16, and expects to reach home about 
October 1. Their time abroad was spent in London 


with the exception of a rather hurried tour through 
Holland, Switzerland and France. 


Among the lumbermen who were visitors in Chicago 
during the week were the following: A. J. Tipler, 
treasurer and general manager of the Forrest City 
Manufacturing Co., Forrest City, Ark.; E. J. Schlosser, 
of the Forrest City Box Co., Forrest City, Ark.; H 
C. Dow, Detroit, Mich., and IF. S. Nichols, of the 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis. E. R. Walsh, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Schuman, Jackson, Miss.; George F. 
King, Medford, Ore.; 8. W. Hind, Sycamore, Ill.; R. M. 
Merrill, Boston, Mass.; Emil Scharbach, Hobart, Ind. 


K. H. Barnholt, city sales manager for the Curtis 
Door & Sash Co., Lincoln and Blue Island avenues, 
Chicago, is again at his desk after an absence of three 
weeks at Atlantic City, Washington, D. C., and New 
York City. Mr. Barnholdt was accompanied by Mrs. 
Barnholdt and reports having had a most enjoyable 
time, although he said ‘‘dear old Chieago’’ looks 
pretty good to him. 


R. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., is en route home after a month’s 
visit to Chicago and his old home in Mississippi. Mr. 
King said that business has been good on the Coast; 
that the company has more orders on its books than 
it can ship on time; that spruce stocks are exceed- 
ingly low and cedar siding searee, and that every- 
thing points to good fall business. 


W. W. Schultz, president of the Schultz-Cowan 
Lumber Co., with offices in the Old Colony Building, 
Chieago, was held up by two men at the east end 
ot the Twenty-second Street bridge Tuesday night 
while returning from the yard office of the company 
at 2346 Throop Street. One of the men covered Mr. 
Schultz with a revolver and the othér searched his 
clothes, obtaining $3.60 and some jewelry. 


George D. Griffith, Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
spends his week-ends touring the country around Chi- 
cago and this week was unfortunate enough to run 
into the storm in lower Michigan. He states that 
the rains and winds did considerable damage, but 
that he was fortunate enough to escape any serious 
inccnvenience, with the exception of a slight wetting. 
He returned Monday night. 


Wood Beal, of the timber house of James D. Lacey 
& Co., of Chicago, Portland and New Orleans, recently 
returned from an extended visit to the Pacifie coast, 
where his house has very large interests, and, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Beal, is on a visit to James D. Lacey at 
the latter’s new home on the Hudson. The impressions 
Mr. Beal brought home with him from the Coast were of 
a promising immediate outlook for business and a 
future for the whole Coast region in a general way 
bevond question highly encouraging. 


T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., with a party of friends eame 
rm to see the Cubs-Giants’ battle. He reported busi 
i.ess in hardwoods to be very active. Another Louis 
ville visitor during the week was Claude Sears, of the 
Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. He 
reports business rather active and unusual prospects for 
hardwoods in the fall; while the present shipments 
are not as big as they have been at times during the 
vear, still conditions are very favorable. 

hk. G. Hutebins, a member of the firm of E. R. and 
R. G. Hutchins, the well-known West Coast manufac 
turers’ agents of Chicago, returned early in ihe week 
from a three months’ trip, spent among the mills of 
Oregon and Washington. Mr. Hutchins brought back 
nothing but good words for the lumber trade on the 
Coast. He stated that the mills were all busy, some of 
them being booked ahead into early next year. The most 
serious thing which the manufacturer in the West had 
to contend with, he said, was the ear shortage, which 
Was causing a good deal of trouble and which he thought 
would become more pronounced a little later on. 


W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., general sales 
agent for the Beaumont Lumber Co., has been in Chi- 
cago this week as part of a two or three weeks’ tour 
of the buying centers of the Mississippi valley. He 
reports yellow pine not only moving in volume but 
commanding the price. Theerailroad car builders are 
buying steadily and heavily and endeavoring to rush 
out equipment that will he needed greatly when the 
fall car shortage comes. Mr. Priddie saw with his 
own eyes that there are going to be crops to move. He 
says the whole country all the way up from Texas 
looked like one great garden. 


J, (. Cremer, of the Cremer Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., was in Chieago this week. He said the company 
is making good progress in the construetion of its 
mills at Crossett, Ark. It has completed the boarding 
house and the excavations are all made for the big 
plants and the foundations are being put in. With 
the complete mechanical equipment en route, fall will 
not ke very far along before this machinery is set, 
and the expectations are that the mill will be in 
operation before the new year. The Cremer Lumber 
Co.’s operations at Crossett will manufacture a large 
amount of hardwoods each year. 


J. J°. Drescher, president Drescher Lumber Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the cour- 
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tesy of a valued call on Monday of this week. Mr. 
Drescher was returning home from a _ business tour 
of the East well pleased with the present and pros- 
pective state of trade except as affected by the cer- 
tainty of what he found was universally regarded as 
an imminent car shortage of exceptional severity. He 
had just been notified of material advances in prices 
of shingles at home, but any satisfaction growing out 
of that incident, he said, was in a manner neutralized 
hy incidental certainty that the cost of logs would 
he advanced in as great or greater ratio. There, how- 
ever was no question about current trade activities 
nor, in his opinion, the outlook. 


Herb Miller, secretary of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Co., Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned from a 
month’s visit among the mills of the North. He states 
that manufacturers are running their planing mills 
overtime in an endeavor to catch up on orders, as 
stocks of many items have become depleted, espe- 
cially in the low grades. H. F. Arnemann, manager 
of the veneer department of this concern, left Mon- 
day for Medford, Wis., and other points on a combina- 
tion business and pleasure trip. Mrs. Arnemann and 
the children have been spending the summer at Med- 
ford and will return with Mr. Arnemann. M. F. 
saker, treasurer of the concern, is spending his vaca- 
tion in Rockford, Il. 





VISITOR FROM THE FAR WEST. 


G. M. Duncan, manager of the Douglas Fir Sales Co., 
of Portland, Ore., which acts as sales agent for 14 of 
the big West Coast mills, with a combined annual manu- 
facturing capacity of 750,000,000 feet of fir, is visiting 
the branch offices of the concern. He recently returned 
from a trip to New York and is now spending several 
days in Chicago, in conference with E. R. and R. G. 
Hutchins, agents in this territory for the Douglas Fir 





G. M. DUNCAN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Manager of the Douglas Fir Sales Co. 


Sales Co. Mr. Duncan paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the compliment of a friendly and much appreciated call 
on Thursday of this week. He was exceedingly optimistic 
concerning the future of fir, stating that the mills were 
well booked with orders at prices that were entirely satis- 
factory to une manufacturer. Finish, flooring, ceiling and 
siding, he said, were all in splendid shape, being several 
dollars higher than a year ago at this time. The only 
bad feature of the present market was the lack of rail- 
road equipment, which is becoming more acute daily and 
would undoubtedly act as a deterrent to prompt ship 
ments later. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

During the week ended August 18 thirty-one vessels 
brought 11,459,000 feet of lumber and 9,000 ties to 
Chicago for distribution. The largest individual cargo— 
1,009,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Charles S. 
Neff from Duluth, Minn. The next largest cargo—750,- 
000 feet—was carried by the steamer Kalkaska from 
Duluth, Minn. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were « 
follows: 


August 12—Str. Louis Pahlow, Vans Harbor, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet: Str. Arizona, Charlevoix, Mich., 500,000 feet; Str. 
Interlaken, Manistee, Mich., 500,000 feet: Str. Mueller, 
Empire, Mich., 400,000 feet; Str. Delta, Thompson, Mich., 
350.000 feet. 

August 13—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 264,000 
feet; Str. 7. 8S. Christie, East Jordan, Mich., 347,000 feet. 

August 14—Str. Resumption, Escanaba, Mich., 225,000 
feet; Str. Charles S. Neff, Duluth, Minn., 1,009,000 feet. 

August 15—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 244,000 
feet: Str. Robert L. Fryer, Bayfield, Wis., 730.000 feet; Str. 
Carrier, Ford River, Mich., 222,000 feet; Str. Lyman M. 
Davis, Ford River, Mich., 265,000 feet. 

August 16—Str. Quickstep, Alpena, Mich., 272,000 feet; 
Str. W. J. Carter, Alpena, Mich., 207,000 feet; Str. J. H. 
Mead, Alpena, Mich., 370,000 feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, 
Naubinway, Mich., 420.000 feet: Str. John Mee, Naubinway, 
Mich., 255,000 feet; Str. Resumption, Escanaba, Mich., 
210,000 feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 700,- 
000 feet: Str. Belle Brown, Manistique, Mich., 215,000 feet ; 
Str. Oneida, Arthur Bay, Mich., 171,000 feet; Str. George C. 
Varkham, Marinette, Wis., 380.000 feet: Str. W. D. Hassock, 
Big Bay de Noquet, Mich., 9,000 ties; Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, 
Minn., 750,000 feet: Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 352,000 
feet: Str. F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Mich., 342,000 
feet; Str. J. V. Taylor, St. Martins Bay, N. B., 233,000 feet. 

August 17—Str. Rouse Simmons, Sand Bay, Mich., 170,000 
feet. 

August 18—-Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 450,000 
feet; Str. George Burnham, Thessaton, Ont., 506,000 feet. 











OBITUARY 











Andrew H. Billmeyer. 

CUMBERLAND, Mb., Aug. 21.—Andrew H. Billmeyer, presi- 
dent of the Billmeyer Lumber Co., died at his home here 
August 15, at the age of 56 years. He was a veteran lumber 
operator, having been engaged in the lumber business all his 
life. He was born near Danville, Pa., in 1856, and resided 
there until 1896, when he removed to Womelsdorf, Pa., and 
the next year removed to Little Orleans, near here, building 
one of the largest sawmills in western Maryland. He con 
tinued operating it until about 1902, when he removed to 
Cumberland and engaged in the wholesale business, organiz- 
ing the Billmeyer Lumber Co. He was a member of the Odd 
Fellows and Masonic order. Besides his widow he is sur- 
vived by one son, Herman D. Billmeycr, associated with him 
in the lumbering business. He was a cousin of Frank D. 
Billmeyer, a prominent lumberman, also of this place. 
Funeral services were held in Danville, Pa., and interment 
made in the Odd Fellows’ cemetery there. 





Charles E. Sudden. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 17.—Charles KE. Sudden, senior 
member of Sudden & Christenson, a lumber and shipping 
firm, died in this city August 12, aged 837 years. Although 
he had been in bad health for two months his death came 
as a surprise to his host of friends in shipping and lumber 
circles. Mr. Sudden, who was noted for his generosity and 
public spirit, was born and educated in San Francisco. -He 
was a son of Capt. Robert Sudden, one of the most prominent 
pioneer shipping men of the Pacific coast, who died in this 
city about two years ago. Charles E. Sudden is survived 
by his widow, Margaret E. Sudden, and two children, Cath- 
erine G. and Edwin R. Sudden, and by a sister, Cecilia F., 
and a brother, Robert C. Sudden. He was a member of the 
Native Sons of the Golden West and of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. Funeral services were held August 15 
at the Mission Masonic ‘lemple under the auspices of Hes 
perian Parlor No. 137, N. S. G. W. The body was cremated 
at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 





James Klock. 

Toronto, Onv., Aug. 20.—James Klock, a pioneer lumber- 
man of the Ottawa Valley, died at Aylmer, Quebec, August 9, 
after an illness of two days. He was born in Hull town- 
ship, near Ottawa, in 1812. In 1851 he joined his brother 
in establishing the firm of R. H. & James Klock, and engaged 
extensively in lumbering operations. The town of Klock on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was named after the firm, 
which was dissolved in 1881. Mr. Klock’s later years were 
spent in Aylmer, where he took a prominent part in munic- 
y te gael sesides Mrs. Klock, several children mourn his 
death, 





Mrs. William J. McGavic. 

Drcarur, ILL., Aug. 20.—Mrs. Juline Grantham MeGavic, 
wife of the well-known lumberman, William J. McGavic, was 
summoned by death August 3, after a six months’ illness 
and great suffering. She was born March 29, 1844, in Mount 
Pleasant, lowa, where she was educated in the public schools 
and the Iowa Wesleyan University. May 16, 1865, she and 
Mr. MeGavie were married, who, with three sons and three 
daughters is left to mourn their sad loss. 





Robert Forster. 

PORTLAND, OreE., Aug. 22.—Robert Forster, 62 years old, 
formerly a well-known lumberman in the Pacific Northwest 
and of late a resident of Pendleton, died in the Portland 
Convalescent Home, this city, recently. He had been in 
poor health for the last four years. Some years ago Mr. 
Forster had a large sawmill at Pendleton and about a year 
ago he retired from active work. He was born in England 
and was a graduate of Cambridge. He came to the United 
States about 4U0 years ago. Mr. Forster was a thirty-third 
degree Mason and the funeral was in accordance with the 
rites of that oreanization. He is survived by his widow 
and a child. 





T. D. Noonan. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 22.—T. D. Noonan, for many years 
associated with the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co., died at his 
residence in this city August 15. Mr. Noonan was 34 years 
of age and had been identitied with the lumber interests 
of this city for nearly 10 years. He is survived by his wife, 
several brothers and _ sisters. 








John Legler. 

BRODHEAD, Wi1s., Aug. 21.—-John Legler, engaged in the 
retail lumber and grain business at Juda, Wis., for 25 years, 
recently died at the Brodhead Hospital, where he had been 
receiving treatment for an®affection of the throat. Mr. 
Legler was born at New Glarus, Wis., April 5, 1852, and 
engaged in the lumber and grain business at Juda 30 years 
ago, retiring five years ago, since which time he has made 
his home at Monroe. Besides Mrs. Legler, he is survived by 
one son and one daughter. 





George Farley Butler. 

KNOXVILLE, Miss., Aug. 21.—George Farley Butler, for 
many years prominent in the sawmill and lumbering busi- 
ness, committed suicide in his private office August 13. Mr. 
Butler had been in poor health since January, which is said 
to have caused his act. He was born near here August 14, 
1863, and formerly engaged in the mercantile business. 
sesides his wife he is survived by one son, Arthur George, 
and one daughter, Myrtis Mae. 


Hiram Hilton. : 

RICHMOND, Me., Aug. 22.—Hiram Hilton, one of Maine's 
oldest lumbermen, died at his home here August 14, at the 
age of 77 years, as the result of an injury sustained in a 
mill. Ile was born in North Anson, later settling in Solon, 
where he built a sawmill. He continued for many years in 
the manufacture of lumber, later becoming connected with 
Richmond lumber firms, occupying responsible positions. 








Frederick Miller. 

MARINETTE, WIS., Aug. 22.—Frederick Miller, associated 
with his brother, Sopus Miller, in the Miller Sash & Door 
Co., died at the Menominee River Hospital here August 19. 
Death followed an operation for the amputation of his leg. 





Thomas H. Harris. 

CAMDEN, N. J., Aug. 22.—Thomas H. Harris, a prominent 
lumberman of this place, died at his summer home in Ocean 
City. He was a trustee of the North Baptist Church. Besides 
his widow he is survived by two daughters, 

C. B. Farr. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Aug. 22.—C. B. Farr,. vice president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., one of the largest 
lumbering operations in the State, died at his home here 
August 18, at the age of 66 years. 


~~ AA 
R. D. Ferguson. 
'TEXARKANA, ARK., Aug. 22.—-R. D. Ferguson, owner of a 
sawmill near Ashdown, was crushed to death by a falling 
timber, August 9. 
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Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction. 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district 
In appointment furnishings and service presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


. ALABAMA. Gadsden—The Southern Manufacturing 
Co., has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $75,000. 


ARKANSAS. Stuttgart—The Bayou Meto Lumber Co. 
has surrendered its charter. 
CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—The Bakersfield Lumber 


Co. has consolidated with the Union Lumber Co. and will 
operate as the Union Lumber Co. 

Chico—The Cohasset Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Cooney Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co. 
has removed its offices to the Santa Marina Building, 
112 Market Street. 

FLORIDA. Boggy—The Boggy Mill Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Union Land .& Lumber Co. 

Sarasota—Adams & Southgate have been succeeded by 
the Adams & Southgate Lumber Co. 

Tampa—The Gulf Novelty Works has been succeeded 
by the Tampa Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Tampa—The Sims Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Tampa Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—The Bogle Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the St. Maries Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Bertles & Bertles hav 

eeded by the Bertles Lumber Co. 

“Chic ago—The Shipowners Dry Dock Co. has filed cer- 
tificate of dissolution. 

Kankakee—The Kankakee Car Co. is out of business. 

Momence—The American Ladder Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Desk Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Goshen—George W. Wehmeyer has sold out. 

KANSAS. Bucyrus—The Bucyrus Lumber & Grain Co. 
has been succeeded by the River Lumber Co. 

Bucyrus-Stillwell—The Pacla Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been succeeded by the River Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—The Stinson-Adams Lumber Co. has sold 
out. 

KENTUCKY. Georgetown—The Penn Lumber Co. has 
disposed of its lumbering interests to Harry Montgomery. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—E. C. Roehl & Co. are out 
-of business. 

MAINE. Brewer—The Smith Planing Mill Co. has 
been succeeded by the Penobscott Lumber & Box Co., 
of Bangor. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Richard P. Baer & Co. will 
remove from 1009 Keyser Building to the tower of the 
Maryland Casualty Co. Building, November 1. 

Hagerstown—D. L. Dewey has been succeeded by the 
Oak Hill Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Lyle—The F. I. Crane Lumber Co., of 
Austin, has bought the local yard of J. E. Norris. 

Minneapolis—The Atlas Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $450,000 to $500,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brunswick—H. B. Blanks has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. B. Blanks Lumber Co. 

Water Valley—J. M. Walker has been succeeded by the 
McNamee & Shipman Co. 

MISSOURI. Pleasant Hill—Sloan, Henley 
have been suveceeded by Sloan & Knorpp. 

MONTANA. Culbertson—Wittmecier & West Co. have 
been succeeded by the Imperial Lumber Co. and the 
Mahon-Robinson Co. 

NEBRASKA. Emerald—The W. S. Thomas Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by H. C. W. Jarms. 

Fremont—J. & W. C. Shull have been succeeded by R. 
R. Wohlford & Co. 

Omaha—P. J. Creedon & Sons have sold their building 
material yards in West Omaha to C. W. Hull & Co. 

NEW YORK. Brownville—Hagen & Reeves have been 
succeeded by L. F. Hagen. 

Fillmore—Cronk & Daniels have been succeeded by the 
Allegany Lumber Co. 


h 


e been suc- 


& Knorpp 


New York—The Patterson Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, 
has moved here. 
OHIO. Columbus—The Hildreth & Martin Lumber Co. 


is closing out. 

OKLAHCMA. Bromide—The Bromide Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the W. E. Thomas Lumber Co., pur- 
chasing department Kansas City, Mo. 
anton-Cement-Cyril-Gage-Ivanhoe - Longdale - Seiling- 
Shattuck-Walters—Tie A. H. Hill Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hill-Engstrom Lumber Co. 

Eldorado—The Simpson-Morris Co. has been succeeded 
by the Morris Lumber Co., of Chillicothe, Tex. 

Fairview—R. H. Drennen has sold out. 

Fairview—The Fairview Lumber Co. has sold out. 

Texmo—The post office here has been discontinued; 
mail to Moorewood. 


OREGON. Portland—The Gold Medal Shingle Co. has 
been succeeded by the Rose City Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Clatskanie. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Imperial Lum- 
ber Co. has removed its offices frem 911 Crozer Building 
to 418 of the same building. 

Philadelphia. The Patterson Lumber Co. has removed 
to New York, mM. Z. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Gaffney—W. H. Philson has been 
succeeded by Huggins & Robbs. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Memphis Saw Mill Co. 
is liquidating. 


TEXAS. 3enonie—The A. H. Hill Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Hill-Engstrom Lumber Co. 

3ig Spring—The H. C. Wallace Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by H. H Hardin & Co. 

Chillicothe—The Simpson-Morris Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Morris Lumber Co. 

Houston—The J. B. Farthing Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Quanah—The Simpson-Morris Co. has been succeeded 
by the L. Simpson Lumber Co. 

San Antonio—Scholten Bros. Cedar Co. has discon- 
tinued its office here; headquarters at Lometa. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Logan—The West Virginia School 
Furniture Co. has removed to Huntington. 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The Radford Millwork Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

Phillips—The bankrupt plant of the John R. Davis 
Lumber Co. has been purchased by the Kneeland-Mc- 
Clurg Lumber Co., of Milwaukee. 

Unity—August C. Perschke has bought the business of 
the Unity Manufacturing Co. 

WYOMING. Sheridan—The Forest Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Terry-Heilman Lumber Co. 

Sheridan—The Union Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by T. W. Vickere & Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Calgary—The Raymond Birnie Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Birnie Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 









INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Leola—The William McDonough Stave 
Co., | authorized capital $10,000; William McDonough, 
president; C. C. Varnell, vice president, and R. E. Jett, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Little Rock—The Southern Hardwood 
authorized capital $5,000. 

Pine Bluff—The Vauld Brewster Stave Co. 
capital $10,000. 

Waldron—The Scott’ County Land & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000; W. F. Ingham, J. S. Hill, R. Me- 
Knight, C. R. Forrester and A. W. Self. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Hardwood Tie Co. of 
America, authorized capitel] $100,000; E. E. Whiney, W. 
J. Maloney, M. P. Coffin, all of this city. ) 

FLORIDA. Punta Gorda—The Punta Gorda Land & 
Lumber Co. 

Tampa—The Tampa Lumber C 
$20,000; C. C. Sims, president; R. G. Holmes, John L. 
Branch, vice presidents; George V. Booker, secretary- 
treasurer, and R. G. Holmes, general manager. 3 


Lumber Co., 


, authorized 


»., authorized 


capital 


IDAHO. Lewiston—The Mount Emly Timber Co., au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000. 

INDIANA. Madison—W. H. Miller & Sons, authorized 
comeeat $30,000; W. H. Miller, D. L. Miller and FE. K. 
Miller, 


Mishewaka—The Four-In-One-Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture steplad lers), authorized capital 
: South Bend— The South Bend Auto Body Co., 
ized capital $20,000. 

IOWA. Forest City—The Northern Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $250,000; J. D. Spalding, president; G. A. 
Lyon, secretary. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans 
authorized capital $3,000; 
Charles T. Stansbury, vice 
Vacher, secretary-treasurer. 

MAINE. 





author- 


The Jennings Logging Co. 
Edward Jennings, president: 
president, and Leonard C. 





\ Brewer—The Penobscot Lumber & Box Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Harlan P. Sargent, president; 
Roscoe H. Wing, A. B. Haskell and F. A. Floyd. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The Oak “— Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $50,000; S. George, . Dewey 
Charles S. Lane, jr., S. S. Steele and W. Ti. Hyatt. re 
_ MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Springfield Wreck - 
ing & Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; Ernest L. 
Burbee, president; Arthur G. Burbee, and Ona 


treasurer, 
R. Lyman. 


MICHIGAN. Houghton—The D. A. Stratton Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City--The Pelican Lumber Go., 


authorized capital $400,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—The Hawthorne Lumber & 
Supply Co., authorized capital $25,000: Horace Booth, 
Charles Auerbach, Jennie W. Booth and Fannie M. 
Auerbach, 

NEW YORK. Canajoharie—The Fairmont Box (Co. 
authorized capital $100,000; B. Arkell, W. H. Lipe, F E. 
Barbour. -_ 

Fillmore—The Allegany Lumber Co. 

Lockport—The Coc hran Box & Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; James Cochran, Joseph M. ¢ ‘och- 
ran and John C. Cochran, all of this place. 

_ Manuet—The Manuet Novelty Woodwork Co.. author- 
ized capital $4,000; Charles Roth, William Roth and 
Sophie Stecher, all of this city. 

New York—The Madison Lumber Co., 
tal $5,000; H. J. Smith, George H. 
Dempsey. 

New York (Bronx)—The Port Morris Casting Co. (to 
deal in lumber. metal, etc.), authorized capital $10,000; 

af. Crawley, H. G. Kimball, R. D. Eggleston, i 

Salisbury C enter—The Jerseyfield Lumber Co., author- 
ven capital $500,000; Earle C. Emery, Earle C. Emery 
jr., George J. Reidy, Alonzo H. Fuller and George J. B. 
tose. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Jamestown—The Carpenter-New- 
man Lumber Co., of Valley City. with a branch office 
here, authorized capital $150,000; Chester H., and William 
Carpenter, of Minneapolis, and Otto P. Neuman, of Val- 
ley City. 

Krem—The Knife River Lumber & Grain Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; J. E. Stephens, L. G. Eastman and 
C. N. Janzen. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—Cook & Duncan (lum- 
ber dealers), authorized capital $60,000; C. J. Duncan, of 
Windber, and Howard Cook, of this place. 

Philadelphia—The Nassau Mills Corporation, 
ized capital $100,000. 

Pittsburg—The Huntsman Construction Co. 


TEXAS. McAllen—The Hammond Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000; H. H. Hammond, H. lL. Givens 
and F. E. Hammond. 

Pittsburg—The Denman Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $7,500; T. L. Denman, E. S. Lilliensterm and J. G. 
reynolds. 

Shamrock—The E. L. Woodley Lumber Co., 
capital $20,000; E. L. Woodley, A. J. 
Close, and others. 

Waco—The Lumbermen’s Security & Trust Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; W. W. Cameron and Mrs. Flora B. 
Cameron. 

VIRGINIA. Altavista—The Standard Red Cedar Chest 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; J. E. Lane, president: B. 
H. Lane, vice president; P. F. Hardison, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Covington—The Stine Lumber & Development Co.. au- 
thorized capital $25,000; H. H. Weaver, president: H. W. 
Stine, secretary; S. T. Stine, treasurer, and G. M. Both. 

Wytheville—The Clinchfield Tie & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; M. L. Harrison, president; John S. 
Pancake, vice president; C. Ryburn, secretary-treasurer, 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The Boyce Lumber Co. (to 
manufacture fir doors, window frames and interior fin- 
ish), authorized capital $10,000; Edwin J. Boyce and BE. 
N. Endresen. 

Seattle—The 
capital $7,000. 

Tacoma—The Turtle-Back Log Bunk & Car Stake Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; E. B. Shields and Lewis L. 
Tyler. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—The Laird & Wilson Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $5,000; Edward Laird, Wil- 
liam J. Wilson and J. S. Wilson. 

Delavan—The Sage-Fifield Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; C. A. and Robert Sage and ‘James S. Fifield. 

Hawkins—The Rusk Box & Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; Michael Schupsky, Oscar tas Holtz and 
Francis W. Cuff. 

Milwaukee—The Clement F. Romadka Trunk Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; C. F. and Annette G. Romadka, 
and George H. Goodman. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Battle Lake—The F. and S. 
Trading Co., authorized capital $10,000. 
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Calgary—The C, F. Luman Construction Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Edmonton—The Capital Builders, authorized capital 
$100,000. 

Edmonton—The Northern Home Builders, authorized 
capital $500,000. 

QUEBEC. Drummondville—The South Shore Power & 
Paper Co., authorized capital $2,000,000. 

ONTARIO. ‘Toronto—The Northington-Rowe Lumber 
& Development Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000; 
George J. Rowe, Mary Rowe and Charles P. Charlebois. 

Cobalt—J. C. McNabb & Co. (Ltd.) (wholesale and re- 
tail furniture dealers), authorized capital $40,000; James 
McNabb, George Mitchell, William Harmer and others. 

Montreal—The Franco-Belgian Investment Co. (Ltd.), 
(umber and pulp business), authorized capital $100,000; 
H. Robitaille, A. O. Lacroix, A. P. Mathieu, J. A. Ogden 
and A. Mathieu. , 

Montreal—The Dorwin Falls Improvement Co. (Ltd.), 
(lumber), authorized capital $250,000; Gordon W. Mac- 
Dougall, K. C. L. MacFarlane, G. Barclay, R. E. Moyse 
and O. Armstrong. 

Montreal—The Quebee Labrador Pulp & Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $300,000. 

St. George Beauce—The Gagnon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $49,000. 

Schreiber—The Coyne Lumbering Co. (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $40,000; William F. Langworthy, Alex. J. 
McComber, John Whitaker and others. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Commonwealth Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—The Talley-Wasson Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

Shirley—Arnold & Brown have entered the sawmilling 
business. 

CALIFORNIA. Avila—The Avila Lumber Co. recently 
began. 

CONNECTICUT. Bristol—Riccio & Cross have formed 
a partnership to conduct a woodworking business. 

DELAWARE. Marshallton—E. J. Hollingsworth, of 
New Garden, is preparing to engage in the lumbering 
business here. 

FLORIDA. Punta Gorda—The Punta Gorda Land & 
Lumber Co. has been organized; Cassius M. Carrier, 
president; Hugh McLean and M. E. Preisch, vice presi- 
dents; M. V. Williams, se 

GEORGIA. Spring Place—The Ramhurst Co. recently 
entered the sawmilling trade. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Bertles Lumber Co., Mar- 
quette Building, recently began the wholesale lumbering 
business. 

Perry—C. Frank has opened a yard. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Ohio Valley Lumber Co. 
is organizing. 

IOWA. Creston—Joseph McDowell has entered the 
planing mill business. 

KENTUCKY. Campbellsville—The Archibald Wheel 
Co., of Lawrence, Mass., is establishing a mill here. 

MONTANA. Lewistown—The Ford Lumber Co. has 
been organized; William FE. Ford, president; Robert G. 
Jackson, vice president, and Florence G. Ford, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Whitefish—George Inglis has started sawing lumber at 
his mills recently established. 

NEW JERSEY. Long Branch—Van Hise & Whitler 
recently began the planing mill business. 

OHIO. Middletown—The Harland Hardwood Lumber 
Co, is being organized. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—E. J. Hoch has entered 
the wholesale pine and hardwood lumbering business. 

Greensburg—The Hilltop Lumber Co. recently began. 

Wilkes Barre—The Lamereaux Ide Lumber Co. re- 
cently began. 

WASHINGTON. Ridgefield—The Lake River Lumber 
Co. recently began manufacturing lumber. 

Seattle—The Van Doorn Lumber Co. has opened offices 
on the ninth floor of the White Building. ; 

Snohomish—The sawmill of the Cascade Lumber Co. 
will be put in operation again. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntingten—The Turkey’ Foot 
Lumber Co. has been organized. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The Heineman Lumber Co. has 
established a new mill on Prairie River. 


— 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa.—Joseph J. Hurlburt and M. 
G. Stock, of Lock Haven, Pa., contemplate establishing 
a planing mill and box factory. 

ARKANSAS. Hope—The Hope Box & Crate Co. will 
enlarge its plant, greatly increasing its capacity. 

CALIFORNIA. Chico—The Cooney Lumber Co. will 
establish a planing mill and box factory. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The East Hartford Lum- 
ber Co. will build an addition to its plant and also man- 
ufacture iadders and tobacco cases. 

KENTUCKY. Campbellsville—The Archibald Wheel 
Co., of Lawrence, Mass., will erect a large spoke, rim 
and vehicle stock mill. 

LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—The Baist Cooperage Co. 
will establish a plant to manufacture cypress shingles. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltham—James Burgrin_ will 
erect a plant to manufacture canoes. 

MICHIGAN. Ingalls—Ira Carley will build a water- 
power sawmill to cost $40,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—T. F. Stroud & Co. (manufac- 
turers of wagons) will enlarge their factory, doubling 
the capacity. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Herbert Furniture Co. is pre- 
paring plans for a 4-story brick addition. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—The Cook & Duncan 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated, will install a planing 
and a saw mill. A : 

Mayburg—The Tionesta Valley Chemical Co, will estab- 
lish a plant to utilize mill waste; plant to cost $350,000. 

Philadelphia—The Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Co. 
will erect a large planing mill. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—The Puyallup Veneer & 
Mill Co. will erect a shingle and a sawmill to replace 
the plant recently destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Denmark—Dufeck Bros. will rebuild 
their plant, which was destroyed by fire recently. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Grand Falis—The Grand Falls 
Co. will establish a pulp and paper plant on the St. John 
River to cost between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Branchville—The sawmill, grist mill, plan- 
ing mill and ginning plant of F. M. Nelems & Son was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $2,500, with no insur- 
ance. 

ILLINOIS. Metropolis—The Salem Box Co.’s factory 
was destroyed by fire August 14, resulting in a loss of 
$30,000; $25,000 insurance. 














INDIANA. Indianapolis—Balke & Krauss Co., lumber 


- dealers, sustained a loss of $20,000 in a fire caused by 


lightning. The planing mill was not damaged. 

Indianapolis—August 10 fire damaged the Home Lum- 
ber & Supply Co.’s plant to the extent of $2,000. 

. MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—The chair manufactur- 
ing plant of the E. H. Mahoney Chair Co. was damaged 
by fire to the extent of $5,000. 

Onset—Thomas E. McKay’s cooperage factory was de- 
stroyed by fire recently; partly covered by insurance, 

MONTANA. Eureka—The Judson sawmill, seven miles 
east of here, was burned last week. The lumber on hand 
was saved. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Washington—The dry kilns and 
lumber shed of the Pamlico Cooperage Co. were destroyed 
by fire recently. Loss $15,060; some insurance 
_ OHIO. Toledo—The plant of the Gotshall Manufactur- 
ing Co., dealers in hardwoods, was damaged by fire re- 
cently to the extent of $15,000. The mill will be rebuilt 
at once, 

OREGON. Forest Grove—Alois. Beimrohr’s sawmill, 
machinery and several thousand dollars’ worth of lum- 
ber, were destroyed by fire recently. Loss $14,000, with 
some insurance, 

Cleveland—The sawmill of M. V. Case & Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire August 15; partly covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hazelwood—The Penn Wheelbar- 
row Co. suffered a fire August 14, causing a loss of 
$20,000. 

Meadville—The dry kiln of the L. F. Smith Lumber 
Co. was burned recently, entailing a loss of $2,000 with 
no insurance. The building will be replaced at once. 

TEXAS. Onolaska—The fuel house of the West Lum- 
ber Co. was burned recently, causing several thousand 
dollars loss; fully insured. 

WASHINGTON. Plum—Morgan & Hawkins’ sawmill 
was burned August 1. 

WISCONSIN. Denmark—The Dufeck Bros.’ box fac- 
tory was destroyed by fire August 10, resulting in a loss 
of $20,000; partly covered by insurance. 

tacine—The S. Freeman & Sons .Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of farm implements, recently experienced 
a $20,000 loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIO. Belleville—Peck & Wills’ sash and . door 


factory was damaged by fire recently. Loss $25,000; 
some insurance. 

VANCOUVER. British Columbia—Hatch Bros. Sash & 
Door Co.’s factory was destroyed by fire recently. Loss 
£40,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CONSIDERING BIDS FOR PURCHASE OF ASSETS. 

JERSEY City, N. J., Aug. 21.—The creditors of the Charles 
R. Partridge Lumber Co. held a meeting here August 11, be- 
fore Referee George R. Beech, to consider a bid of $105,000 
for all assets. Trustee George D. Henrickson announced a 
second bid from a person offering $110,500 and a third bid 
was presented naming $112,500. A motion was made to the 
trustee to postpone the meeting for 10 days, with the un- 
derstanding that unless a bid of $125,000 was received the 
assets be sold at public auction. Referee Beech adjourned 
the meeting for a week, to allow other bids to be received or 
to decide as to accepting any bid offered, or direct the sale 
of the assets at public auction. 








NyAcK, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The Georgia-Florida Lumber Co., 
of New York, at a hearing recently sought to vacate the 
appointment of former Governor B. B. Odell, of Newburg, 
and William E. Paine, of New York, as receivers of the 
MeNally Co., on the grounds that the court was without 
power to appoint them. The McNally Co., which had a 
$400,000,000 contract for the construction of a section of the 
Catskill Reservoir failed in an early stage of the work. 
Construction is now in progress and the Georgia-Florida 
Lumber Co. is a ereditor to the extent of about $300,000 
and claims to have an attachment against the McNally Co. 
for appointment of receivers. 

VINCENNES, IND., Aug. 21.—The Bicknell Lumber Co. has 
filed suit in the Greene County Circuit Court against the 
American Bonding Co., of Baltimore. This suit is the out- 
come of embezzlement of $12,000 by Henry J. Yates, whe 
acted as general manager of the lumber company, during 
the period from January 25, 1911, to January 25, 1912. 
The suit is brought against the bonding company as sureties 
and is to recover the $3,000 surety bond, given by them for 
the faithful trust of Yates. 


BENTON Harpor, Micu., Aug. 21.—George A. Sahlin, this 
city, receiver for the Portman-Randall Lumber Co., of Ovett, 
Miss., has issued notice that the property of the bankrupt 
plant is offered for sale and bids will be received until August 
26, to be directed to the County Clerk, St. Joseph, Mich. 
The right is reserved to reject any and all bids. The prop- 
erty consists of two tenant houses and mill buildings on 
leased land, together with a boiler and engine, saw mill, lath 
making machine, veneer machine, ete. 





NorFOLK, VA., Aug. 21.—G. S. Briggs, president of G. S. 
Briggs & Co., recently filed a personal petition in bankruptcy 
in the United States court. His liabilities are given as 
$149,553 and assets $134,599. 


EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 22.—J. B. Fogarty, receiver for the 
International Box & Basket Co., of Edmonds, has been 
instructed by the court to accept the bid of A. J. Campbell 
for the holdings of the defunct firm. 


EvereTT, WAsuH., Aug. 22.—The mill property of Hubert 
Coy & Co., located at Stimson’s Crossing, five miles above 
Marysville, was sold last week to satisfy a judgment of 
$2,146, obtained by the First National Bank of Everett. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 22.—J. A. Reed, president of the 
Reed Lumber Co., has been appointed receiver in the bank- 
ruptey case of the I. E. Hood Lumber Co. This action was 
taken before Alex C. Birch, referee in bankruptcy. 

WEATHERFORD, TEX., Aug. 21.—R. S. Lowe has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Weatherford Foundry & Machine Co. 





GENEVA, N. Y., Aug. 21.—A voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by Robson & Monroe, lumber dealers. 
Liabilities given amount to $39,782; assets $13,848. 


PHILLIPS, WIS., Aug. 21.—Senator A. W. Sanborn, of Ash- 
land, receiver for the John R. Davis Lumber Co., has received 
formal notification that: the deal has been closed for the 
taking over of the plant, timberlands and other property of 
the Phillips concern by the Kneeland & McClurg Lumber 
Co., of Milwaukee. The Milwaukee men had an option on 
the property of the Davis company, which expired August 15. 
They have had a force of experts going over the timber hold- 
ings, in order to get an estimate on which a Detroit trust 
company was to issue bonds to finance the deal. Under the 
terms of the deal the Kneeland & McClurg Lumber Co. will 
have until September 15 to pay the consideration and take 
possession. The liabilities of the John R. Davis Lumber Co. 
amounted to more than $750.000, and according to the terms 
of the deal the receiver will pay the secured creditors 100 
cents on the dollar. while the unsecured creditors will receive 
50 cents on the dollar. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber, 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 











J. & J. VINKE, 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


American Lumber and Logs 


PINE and HARDWOODS, OAK, 
POPLAR, WALNUT LUMBER and LOGS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 



























| BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
° WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
| 28, Baldwin Street. 


LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 





LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 
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We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ““Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. S°x3'souths,5*" 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address. ‘'SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. 


Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A.U. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge,”” Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivarium” London 
WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina, 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada_ 
Branch Offices:—Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 
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N.C. Pine # 


will open new avenues cf trade for 
you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It's a specialty 
here — that is 
reason enough. 








{ A train of logs being delivered at Arringdaie Plant. ) 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


“ee eee Pe ( NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF se PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E.D. WOOD, Special Agent 
Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. Offices: { PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 

H . 1,368,000 over the corresponding week in 1911, while 
total receipts from January 1 to August 17, 1912, show 

ror" 


an increase of 21,187,000. Shipments of shingles for the 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions week show a decrease—491,000 in amount—over the same 

















week last year, while total shipments show a decrease of 
9 . . . eo 
See Page 23. 2,299,000 over the comparative period from January 1, 
1911. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and salesmen al! Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


report that August has Leen a remarkably good month 


L Reported by the Board of Trade. 
in the matter of sales. There has been no recession ot 


Receipts—Week ended August 17. 





















































building activity in the larger eities since the first of the sumber. Shingles 
} >] } 2 . 12 ig edie ae ea he ns ites 57,% ” 0,105,000 

month, a full volume being maintained and reports re TA RRR Le A Da cea : npr ie 7000 

ceived from several of the large centers ot the Middle — —— - 

West and South indicate that fall building will be on Cre Ae . . hate ; Rag esi 1,368,000 

raci ‘ Se a eee cohen : Total Receipts January to August 17. 

an encouraging scale. Mai ifacturers are satisfied w ith I aibee asia 

prices and the market is decidedly firm as to values, with 1912 ek emutecakGa renee .. .1,506,262,000 314,793,000 

the tendency upward rather than downward. — Le, ee 
Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended In pee lt Sc elatar ee aes 247,319,000 21,187,000 

August 17 aggregated 57,910,000 feet, against 42,675,000 Shipments—Week ended August 17. 

feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 1912 . Se ty one ow en 

from January 1 to August 17, 1912, amounted to 1,506,- “TE ) haan nie ear dea So: SCE Sere eee 15,865,000 

62,000 feet, ag increase of 247,319,000 feet over the iNCrOERE- S..o  cok eas ene es : ; 5,231,000 i 5 oan go lata te 

corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week D ‘ ha eed ery tee iukier ENE cee oe 

ended August 17 were 21,996,000 feet. an inerease of Total Shipments January 1 to August 

5.23 +t ver the corres ins ek j ( Lumber. 

3,231,000 Treet ove! he corresponding week in 1911. 1912 Le Carn Ore 637,063,000 

fotal shipments from January 1 to August 17 aggre- PIE corn oc ee > Ore Rce mane ae --, 491,679, 

gated 637,063,000 feet, 145,384,000 fee re than was Se - 

gate 1 537, ,000 feet, 1, 4,0) feet mor ee ‘ “pee eee te ery — .......... 

shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1911. WOGinkee. Kok cree cee ee A el Se ERE EY | 2,299,000 

DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 





Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the membersef thise. 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 
outright all loans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


- Address all communications to the Detroit office. 














Receipts by Water. 

Week ended August 17....... ie Nipie e's aed selec Sates 7,672,000 feet 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended August 21 were: 



















Class— No, Value. 
Ro rp 6g a 0:6 4-44 9:86 aie a a Bw ee i 900 
- aseeo ana under S$ 5,000... <..cccsseovncaes S89 223,500 

Breen Ona under : 10/000. ......0ccccesccons 3o 42,400 

10,000 and under 25,000........... rele aes 24 334,500 
25,000 and under 50,000........... pcarkia\aiece 6 185,000 
Be,ooe Bnd wader 100;000.... ...cceccsccves 4 250,000 
. A. Carlson, 38-story brick apartment 

NINE Sega eas 5 ile a's 6 ag 318 14:6.5.9 6% Sate acs 1 175,000 
Board of Education, Tribune Building, brick 

IRE RMEMININD 5 6-6 6 61015:9/4: 0709/4606 04-0: 419.0 0 0,0 1 120,000 
Catholic Bishop, 2-story brick church build- 

or MS iy flee SES SS SS oo a a ean ern 1 100,000 

ON DEE EN Ee Tee ee eee : --» 166 $ 1,611,800 
myerase Valvation for Week......ecccsesees cos 9,706 
POI MTOVIOUR WOOK. o60.cccvinccccccccese . 185 1,267,400 
Average valuation previous week ere € 0 
Totals corresponding week 1911...... ree 7,490,260 
Totals January 1 to August 21, 1912 A 460 
Totals corresponding period 1911..... 2 od DDE 860 
Totals corresponding period 1910...........7,018 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... . 6,185 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... . 5,614 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... be 8 
Totals corresponding period 1906...........5 S 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... . 4,397 
Totals corresponding period 1904 8,563 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. ‘Trade is normal. The crop situation is good 
Manufacturers are having no trouble in realizing list 
prices for their lumber. As a matter of fact, some 
of the manufacturers have advanced their prices $1 on 
No. 4 and 5 boards within the last 30 days and claim 
that they are having no trouble in selling all of their 
product at this advance. Retail yards are getting into 
the market, as they expect a good business to open up 
during September and are probably afraid that the car 
shortage will delay shipments and leave them in the 
lurch if they procrastinate. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions are satisfactory in the 
Northwest and demand is improving. There is no actual 
car shortage. but railway officials admit that one is 
inevitable before long. The heavy movement of grain 
has begun. Crops have been damaged considerably bv 
rains, and the vield will not be as great as exnected, 
but good weather from now on will mean more than 
an average crop. Lumber demand is good from large 
consumers, and railroads have been buving more heav- 
ily. Low-grade stocks are scarce, and No. 2 boards 
and shop seem to be the only kinds that are hard to 
sell. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Trading in white pine prod- 
ucts is reported as fair, and better than at the corre- 
sponding period last vear. Prices are firm. Low-grade 
lumber is exceptionally active. The box trade continues 
brisk, and all of the plants report a good business in 
that line. Large building operations {n Michigan have 
created an active demand for material at good prices. 





New York. Orders for mixed grades are of a sat- 
isfactory nature and wholesalers claim they have very 
little difficulty in getting the right prices. The sub- 
urban building situation is active except in northern 
New Jersey, but several of the Newark yards report 
better business and have sent out inquiries for various 
sizes of northern pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y. At most of the yards trade is reported 
to be very fair for August and to be in larger volume 
than had been looked for. Some dealers declare that 
sales are not as large or as numerous as they were 
several weeks ago. A great deal more business could 
be handled, but orders are counted on to be placed more 
freely next month. The box factories are not running 
very actively, but the season will start up within the 
next few weeks. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is steady and prices are firm 
in most grades, and with the exception of Nos. 1 and 
2 common boards, there is a great scarcity of stock. 
Shipments are moving somewhat slower, and the com- 
plaint that is rapidly becoming general is the car short- 
age, which is affecting white pine along with the rest. 
Stocks are low in the yards. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York. Wholesalers report that business is on a 
par with ordinary August trade. Mills are sold ahead 
for a considerable period, and are not anxious about 
booking business except at top-notch prices. Dry spruce 
boards are practically out of the market and random 
stock is well held. The difficulty of getting shipping 
facilities is a big handicap to wholesalers who booked 
orders some time ago for present delivery. 


Boston, Mass. As is usual during a period of quiet 
business, there is more or less talk of easier prices and 
a few sales can be traced at lower figures, but the gen- 
eral outlook for prices is that they will hold steady 
with the tendency, if anything to harden a little by the 
first to the middle of next month. It is a fact that 
sales have been made during the week at prices lower 
than generally quoted. For frames the bulk of the 
business has been done at $24.50, although it is a fact 
that some manufacturers will not sell at less than $25. 
Not many holders are firm at this price. Buyers in a 
few cases state they have been offered frames at a 
little less than $24.50, but not in a large way. Random 
is in call and prices are fairly firm. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Some of the large spruce dealers are 
securing from $1.50 to $2 above list, demand being 
heavy and the mills thoroughly sold up. Buyers show 
some concern for future requirements and are making 
inquiries for stocks from three to four months ahead, 
and some are taking contracts for next year. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Producers report a fairly active market, 
with the rural buyer gradually sending in requisitions, 
in expectation of a good fall trade. There is some call 
for short poles from rural sections. Posts are not yet 
moving briskly, but a moderate inquiry is developing 
and a lively business is looked for. 





Minneapolis, Minn. ‘There is a steady call for poles 
for rural telephone lines and for replacing telegraph 
poles, also for new construction, and the pole market 
is active and firm. Prices have been advancing. Stocks 
are being depleted and poles will be good property next 
spring. Post business is quiet, but there is some inquiry 
and a few sales, with indications of a brisk business this 
fall that will practically clean up 4- and 5-inch sizes. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Wholesalers who cater to the factory end 
ot the pusiness report that demand is good. ‘inis 1s 
particularly noticeable from the recognized interior fur- 
niture making points, which means a revival of this 
industry and that the different concerns have numerous 
orders On their books. Implement and wagon makers 
are increasing their requirements for staple woods used 
in their products. ‘The supply of dry stock has not 
been improved lo a great extent. rlain red oak is 
moving readily at good prices. Quartered white oak is 
also in fair request. Cottonwood, gum, ash, chestnut, 
hickory, birch and maple all find good sales, the low 
grades being particularly strong. Nos. 2 and 3 bass- 
wood are bringing remarkably strong prices, with very 
litthe of it offered. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘There is strength in every depart- 
ment of the market, and demand is running better than 
it did a year ago. The fall activity has opened up and 
some buyers have been torehanded in ordering to avoid 
the car shortage. Maple and birch are moving freely. 
The low grades of birch and basswood are in demand 
and are growing scarce, especially basswood. ‘Lhere is 
a good cail for plain red oak, and oak in almost all lines 
is selling well, with the available supply limited. 


St. Louis, Mo. ‘The absence of many of the leading 
harawood lumbermen on vacations has affected the lum- 
ber business to some extent, but still a lair trade is 
reported. An improvement in the demand on nearly 
every item on the list is noted. Call for plain red oak 
and No. zZ plain red oak and white oak is especially 
good. Quartered red oak is also showing improvement. 
kKed gum and cottonwood have been cailed tor freely 
and the request tor wide poplar and thick ash is keep- 
ing up well. Prices are well maintained. 





Kansas City, Mo. Oak has not changed in the last 
week. Flooring is still at a good level and demand is 
good considering the season. ‘‘Simbers and bridge plank 
are in good demand and are hard to get. ‘The price 
is strong. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues good and local 
business is expanding. Shipments have been liberal 
during the last two or three weeks and the outlook is 
regarded as indicating still further expansion. ‘There 
is an unusual firmness as to cottonwood and gum in 
all grades, particularily lowers. Plain oak is in good 
demand and prices are well maintained. The supply 
of ash is somewhat restricted and this accounts for the 
fact that some stock manufactured at Memphis is being 
shipped nearly green. A good movement is under way 
in cypress and some expansion is noted in business in 
quarter-sawed white and red oak. Domestic business 
is perhaps better than foreign, as the latter is checked 
to some extent by the uncertainty regarding rates and 
by the unusually high prices demanded for ocean 
freight room. Altogether lumbermen are disposed to 
take a very favorable view of the outlook on the theory 
that business conditions are so fundamentally sound 
and crops promised are so large that prosperity is as- 
sured. 


Louisville, Ky. That politics will play a small part 
in the fall situation is generally admitted, and it is 
believed that the hardwood lumbermen will have one of 
the best seasons since 1906. Quartered oak and plain 
oak are in good demand, and poplar is picking up. 
Chestnut is a good seller, and ash is showing improve- 
ment. Cottonwood and gum are in good demand. Ma- 
hogany continues an active mover, with mills almost 
unable to supply the demand. Prices are generally 
steady, but considering the strong tone of the market 
advances seem to be a logical development of the next 
few months, 





Lynchburg, Va. Good orders from railroads in New 
England have been booked during the week for oak. 
One dealer has orders to ship several large orders of 
oak to Canadian points, and another has just received 
a good order from Nova Scotia. The market generally 
is considered to be satisfactory. Prices are firm. The 
export hardwoods trade has not fallen off during the 
summer, and there has been no weakening of prices. 
Advices from English brokers are to the effect that there 
is a good demand for wagon oak plank, and several 
rush orders have been received. Higher prices are looked 
for in the fall. 





Ashland, Ky. There has been no let-up in the heavy 
demand for oak, and dry stock in some grades is bring- 
ing fancy prices. Demand for quartered stock is better 
than for some time and switch ties and construction and 
export timbers are eagerly sought. Prices are firm. 





New York. Good hardwoods continue in active de- 
mand, and the local yards find that their stocks are 
small for even the moderate trade prevailing. Prices 
are strong and many stocks continue as scarce as ever. 
Plain and quartered oak is firm, and maple, birch and 
ash are leaders at firm prices. Good demand for inch 
maple especially is reported. The volume of business 
actually placed is not as large as might appear because 


of the strength in prices, but it is still difficult to get 
good dry stocks promptly, and the market has all the 
appearances of decided strength 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade is moderately active, with the 
agsregate amount of business up to the ordinary for 
midsummer. Yard stocks are fairly large, although as- 
sortments in some woods are less than usual because 
of the difficulty of getting the dry lumber. Prices are 
firm and in some cases show increasing strength, as 
in plain oak, for which orders can be found in number 
where one has the stock to deliver. Birch is reported 
to be about as strong as oak. 


Boston, Mass. Offerings of desirable selections are not 
large, and the daily demand appears larger than the 
supply of dry stock in many cases. Some mills have 
very little stock to offer for prompt shipment. Quar- 
tered oak is firm, although sales are made at a com- 
paratively wide range of prices. This is accounted for 
by the difference in the quality of the offerings. Plain 
oak is in good demand and well held. Brown ash has 
attracted more business. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Good grades of hardwood are active 
and prices extremely firm. Low grades also are show- 
ing the results of heavy demand and are scarce. The 
market shows no sign of weakening, the consuming 
trade absorbing every bit of low-grade stock that Gan 
be shipped. This has had a steadying effect on the 
highest prices for upper and lower grades of hardwood 
that have existed in a long time. Very little change 
has taken place in the demand for ash and_ hickory. 
Stocks are low and prices are firm, with a fair run of 
business through the midsummer period. 





Baltimore, Md. ‘The mills are finding takers for their 
entire output, and the competition at producing points 
has abated little, if any. Prices are firm or a shade 
higher, without the slightest prospect of easing. The 
apprehension felt by some of the exporters that the rush 
of lumber to foreign ports after the winter embargo 
would cause congestion and lead to serious unsettle- 
ment in the quotations have not been realized, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is good and the volume of 
business shows a tendency toward a record year. There 
has been very little chance to stock up during the sum- 
mer months, and dealers are doing everything possible 
to secure stocks from mills, expecting a heavy fall busi- 
ness and a car shortage soon. Local yards need stocks 
and reports show that there is no accumulation at any 
of the large mills. Low-grade cottonwood, poplar and 
gum are scarce and are bringing strong prices; the 
higher grades are also doing well. Plain oak in all 
grades is easily the leader and bringing the best prices 
in years. Ash is moving better than for some time, 
and conditions in this wood are satistactory. Quartered 
oak is the only backward wood on the list, but tor the 
last few weeks it has been in such demand as to encour- 
age holders. For hardwood flooring the heavy demand 
continues and prices, on account of the high price of 
rough lumber, are increasing. Local consumption has 
been heavy all season and stocks which were very 
heavy in the early part of the year are now much de- 
pleted, notwithstanding that milis have been runni 
overtime for weeks. Prices are the highest in several 
years. 





Columbus, Ohio. Prices rule firm and the volume of 
business is larger. Dry stocks are in light supply, and 
the same is true of stocks in the hands of retailers. 
Quartered oak is firm and increasing in sales. ‘Lhere is 
a good demand for plain white and red oak. Ash is 
stronger. Chestnut is one of the most active varieties. 
Basswood is moving well. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. The market for hemlock still retains its 
strength, this wood being wanted in large quanties. 
The country trade is buying freely and manufacturers 
feel that they will find it difficult to supply demand in 
the fall, owing to the heavy crop movement and the 
consequent shortage of rolling stock. 


New York. This market is strong and prices are on 
the upward trend. Many sizes are scarce, particularly 
boards, for which there is a heavy demand with little 
stock in evidence. Price firmness is due almost entirely 
to the lack of assortments at mill points. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Orders are coming in to the mills in 
such satisfactory volume that prices are holding firm. 
The advance of about two weeks ago does not appear 
to have disturbed conditions to speak of and the move- 
ment of stock keeps up actively. Indications are for 
continued strength in the near future, as stocks at the 
mills are lower than they have been for a long time 
and will not be replenished very fast. <A fair amount 
of stock has been coming in lately from the lake region. 


Boston, Mass. The board market is firmer than it has 
been. Offerings of dry lumber are comparatively small 
and dealers show no anxiety to dispose of their hold- 
ings. For eastern clipped boards the asking price is 
$22.50, and holders will not shade this price; in fact, a 
few lots are held at $23. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Scarcity of hemlock that has been 
apparent from the early part of the year is increasing. 
Prices are firmer and higher than at any other time in 
the last five years. A large number of interests in the 
eastern part of the State have advanced prices within 
10 days, upon the base of $22. Pittsburgh base is about 
$21.50, though this is not thoroughly representative of 
the market conditions, as there is so little hemlock that 
in some instances on special sizes better than $22 base 
has been paid. There appears to be abundant demand 
for every bit of hemlock that can be secured. The mar- 
ket is extremely sensitive concerning the car shortage, 
the demand in western Pennsylvania being heavy along 
with that of the East and seaboard cities. 





















“A Yellow Strand 
in Your Rope Means 
Yellow Gold in Your 

Pocket.” 











B. & B. Tramway showing Special “Skip’’ unload- 
ing staves in the air. 


Over 75% of Haulage 
Cost Saved By B&B 


Tramway. 








HE Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., 
Bi Guion, Ark., use a B. & B. 
Aerial Wire Rope Tremway 
for handling stave bolts between a river 


and their mill, 1,300 ft. distant. 











This saves them over 75% of the 
cost of haulage by their old method. 
Also prevents frequent losses from shut- 
downs due to muddy roads. 














Don't you think it was mighty good 
business judgment on the part of the 
Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., to install that 
B. & B. Tramway? 


We will take pleasure in describing 
this tramway in detail to anyone inter- 
ested. Or better still, we'll tell you 
about the kind of B. & B. Tramway 
that will best meet your special require- 
ments. 











Write us today for Catalog No. 72. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORKS 





Branches: 
Seattle, Wash. 
New York City. 







ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
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=a RAILROADS @eE 


"7 TIMBER <i is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 











Here is a list of the many different kinds there- 
Yellow Pine 
ess 

ite Oak 
Post Oak 
cko' 


Red ar 
Black Walnut 


Red Gum 
Poplar 
Western Catalpa 
Sycamore 
ch 
Birch 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri - Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty 


Tupelo Gum 
sh 





MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 








aa “ 
very 


latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY—ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 


Employes who perform their duties 
: pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern — 
4 Pacific Agents. 











Best to the East 


** The Olympian’’ 
“‘ The Columbian”’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
gent 





Seattle, Wash. 


Good Openings 


4 The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eofter special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















Columbus, Ohio. There is a better demand for all 
grades of hemlock, due to active building operations. 
Prices are firm, and the advance of 50 cents a thousand 
scheduled several weeks ago has been maintained. The 
volume of business is increasing. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Demand for good poplar is about equivalent 
to the supply. Appearances would indicate an increased 
consumption in local territory. Box boards are active 
and prices on firsts and seconds are held with much 
firmness. Lower-grade stocks are moving readily. 


Ashland, Ky. Millmen report a good supply of orders 
on hand and inquiry continues strong. Firsts and sec- 
onds are the feature, and the call from abroad is heavy. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md. ‘The situation in the main is encourag- 
ing. Extra wide stocks of good quality are not in such 
demand as could be desired, and the range of prices for 
them is decidedly low, but after all, such stocks make 
up only a fractional part of the business done, the 
bulk being in ordinary widths and grades, and these 
are holding their own. There has been some improve- 
ment in prices, though a large part of the gain is taken 
up by the advance in ocean freight rates and the 
increased cost of production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a strong tone to the mar- 
ket and prices remain unchanged. High-grade stock 
has not been doing as well as a few weeks ago except 
in wide stock, which is in good demand from the auto 
and carriage trade. Low-grade stock is scarce and sells 
readily. Producers are well sold ahead in all grades. 
Futures are being accepted by wholesalers ‘at stiff prices 
in expectation of strong fall prices. 


Columbus, Ohio. There is a better tone in this trade. 
Demand for the wide sizes has prevented accumulations. 
Prices are firm and show a tendency to advance. Fac- 
tories are buying more liberally. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand for west coast lumber is fully nor- 
mal in Chicago and adjacent territory. The yards are 
absorbing much spruce and cedar stock and the move- 
ment of fir is growing steadily. Cedar siding is bring- 
ing today as much at the mill as it did in Chicago a year 
ago. Fir finish and flooring is scarce and several dollars 
higher. Silo values are soaring. Prices are strong on all 
items and wholesalers and mill representatives believe 
that the fall prospects are bright for a big trade. 





Tacoma, Wash. Demand for fir lumber continues 
steady and is keeping up to August expectations. Prices 
for logs are firm and tend upward. ‘There is a normal 
run of orders available for stock of all kinds, and the 
mills report plenty of business on their books. Car 
shortage is the only fear. Foreign trade continues 
strong, and the Puget Sound records show a gain of 
30,586,000 feet in shipments over the banner 1911 mark 
for the seven months. 


Seattle, Wash. Demand for all grades of lumber is 
excellent and prices are firm. Retail buying is increas- 
ing. Logs are scarce, and log prices high, due largely 
to the high cost of labor. No serious car shortage has 
developed, but something of this nature is expected 
within a few weeks. 





Portland, Ore. Demand continues active, especially 
in rail and foreign business. Coastwise business is 
lighter than a month ago. Local trade is not as active 
is in the earlier part of the year, but is expected to 
improve soon. The shingle market is firm at advanced 
prices and manufacturers are withdrawing quotations. 
The log market is firm, fir being based on $6, $9 and $12, 
cedar at $9 and $11. 











Kansas City, Mo. Fir continues to run strong. The 
prices have not changed materially in the last week. 
The supply is short, but the demand is slack also. ted 
cedar siding is still soaring. It is quoted at. full list 
and 50 cents above list, and even at that dealers are 
having a hard time to place orders at the mills. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade in fir is holding steady, although 
better business is expected by fall. For some time the 
volume has not been large. With the strength of com- 
petitive woods, however, there is prospect of good prices 
ruling in fir as well as spruce. Red cedar siding is 
bringing a _ stiff price, and sales are comparatively 
numerous in spite of the advance. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Reports from the Inland Empire are to the 
effect that shop lumber is moving fairly well, with prices 
steady. California white pine and sugar pine are selling 
actively throughout the Middle West, and as the fall 
approaches wholesalers are looking for a good steady 
trade. Inquiries from eastern and middle western points 
are numerous. 


Spokane, Wash. Despite the quiet harvest period, de- 
mand has been good, with strengthening of prices on 
common grades. Following the announcement of a 
higher schedule of rates on shipments to Canada there 
was a lull in business across the border, but as the 
railroads have rescinded the rate order shipments have 
again resumed normal proportions. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Orders for California pines are in fair 
numbers for the month, and trade is fully as large as 
dealers had looked for. More dry stocks are being 
received than for some time, and the yards are well sup- 
plied. Prices are firm and better trade is looked for 
during next month. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. This market has recovered from the 
slight depression reported in some quarters last week 
and prices are nearly up to the top-notch. Merchant- 
able is quoted at about $7.50 off and clear about $10 off. 
A prominent manufacturer has just placed an order with 
a Mendocino County mill for 1,000,000 feet. Shipments 
of dry stuff, including siding, tank stock, etc., are gradu- 
ally increasing. 


Kansas City, Mo. The redwood market is stronge: 
than it was a week ago. Most of the dealers are asking 
from 50 cents to a dollar more. Even at the advance 
it is well below the level of other western woods and 
is by odds the cheapest siding on this market. The 
market here appears to be $20 for clear 6-inch siding 
and $18 for select 6-inch, with $2 less for 4-inch on a 
50-cent common rate. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement through this port shows 
a slight gain so far this month over July. An increase 
in the water movement is noted and the car situation 
is receiving close attention by manufacturers, as car- 
riers do not seem to be able to furnish equipment as 
fast as desired. The sales during the past week were 
in the aggregate about the same as during the week 
previous, and the prices obtained averaged up very well. 
The better grades of rough lumber are a little more 
active. Edge box and other items of box and lower were 
not so active, but prices are upheld at quotations pre- 
viously given. Flooring, 7-16 ceiling and 6- and 8-inch 
roofers are being sold freely, but there is a wider varia- 
tion in quotations than heretofore. 


New York. Orders are coming in at a good rate and 
reports from mills indicate very little surplus available 
for prompt shipments. Prices are firm, although the 
sharp competition prevailing a few weeks ago is not 
now evident. Roofers and flooring are strong and good 
grades of flooring and partition are offered more freely 
than heretofore. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for shortleaf stocks has been 
fair this month, although not so large as it is expected to 
be next month, after the vacation season is ended. Prices 
have been holding their own for some time, and there 
is no immediate prospect of weakening. Stocks at the 
mills are not heavy, and the building demand in this 
section has been taking more stock than usual] so far 
this year in most building lumber. 


Boston, Mass. There has been a moderate volume of 
new business so far this month. Buyers are taking 
only what they actually need. For 6-inch roofers $19.75 
is the top price, but there are still holders at $20. Par- 
tition has been selling in moderate lots. For rough 
edge demand is fair, with prices steady. 


Baltimore, Md. Lumber is still in excellent demand 
and the mills are able to place their output with such 
expedition that accumulations are avoided. The require- 
ments of the builders are large, as are those of the box 
makers. The entire trade seems to be in good shape. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. The current yellow pine trade is character- 
ized by an abundance of inquiries, indicating a more 
than seasonable interest in stocks and prices. Railroads 
are buying more freely and there is a good call for 
yard stock. The uncertainty which has been an element 
in yellow pine circles for some time has disappeared 
and prices are stronger than for several years, with 
the demand heavy. Much fear is expressed about a 
car shortage again this year, and this undoubtedly is 
influencing considerable buying at this time. Another 
factor that has been apparent the last few weeks was 
an increased call from buyers, who have been led to 
think that lumber will be still higher by fall. 


St. Louis, Mo. Considerable improvement is reported; 
not only are orders coming in, but inquiries are more 
frequent than they have been for some time. Line 
yards are doing considerably more buying and the 
smaller yards have been coming in more frequently. The 
fear of a serious car shortage is causing many orders 
to be booked for quick delivery. It indicates that the 
buyers are short both on stocks ad assortment and want 
to be prepared for fall business. These conditions have 
caused prices to advance steadily and list prices are 
being obtained on some of the items that are most 
scarce. At the mills the demand is so great that it is 
almost impossible to fill some of the orders. One mills 
are refusing any orders of this kind. The mills are 
working up to their capacity in an effort to stock up, 
but find it impossible to get ahead. The car stock, 
bridge material and export trades are equally encourag- 
ing. Prices: on export stock are high. 


Kansas City, Mo. Several items of southern pine 
advanced on this market last week. Dimension con- 
tinues especially scarce, and was the most generally 
affected by the stiffening. Mills are still handicapped 
by broken stocks, and many are foreed to put their 
prices up to protect themselves. Demand has been 
slack the last week. Inquiries are more plentiful from 
country yards, but the high prices tend to keep the 
orders back and the demand from the farmers is not 
brisk enough to cause any rush for stock. Most of the 
yards close to Kansas City have fairly good stocks, 
it is reported, but they have not enough to carry them 
through the heavy fall trade that seems sure to come. 





New Orleans, La. No marked change in market con- 
ditions is reported. Demand is strong for domestic stock 
and increasing for export timbers, with prices firmly 
held. Mill stocks are low and broken and there is diffi- 
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culty in placing orders for some items, even for future 
delivery on the present price basis, as most manufac- 
turers believe quotations will go higher. The movement 
is hampered by insufficient car supply. 


New York. Wholesalers find the mills sold so far 
ahead that it is difficult to figure with any degree of 
accuracy as to just when shipments will be forthcoming. 
The outlook is encouraging and inquiries are brisk. The 
heavy contract trade contemplates large purchases dur- 
ing the season and everything points to a continuation 
of the present strength to prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade holds up strong, and the mills 
have many orders on hand, so that orders are still held 
up at times. There is less complaint of delay to ship- 
ments, however, than a short time ago. With fair busi- 
ness prevailing prices are well maintained and show 
no tendency to weaken. ‘The outlook is for strength in 
the market during the next few weeks, as trade still 
remains active. 


Boston, Mass. Flocring has been selling in a moder- 
ate way, but buyers are not anticipating their wants. 
Some dealers feel that before fall all of the stock in 
sight will be wanted and that buyers will be willing to 
pay higher prices for prompt delivery. Partition is well 
held, but there have been a few buyers, as is always 
the case during a quiet period. 


Baltimore, Md. ‘The efforts of the Georgia pine men 
continue to meet with gratifying response, and the state 
of the trade is active for the season. Quotations are 
even more favorable in the retail and wholesale trades. 
While the local yards have no actual rush to take care 
of, they find enough to keep them going, and concerns 
with outside connections receive numerous calls for 
lumber. Apparently, the interest in supplies at pro- 
ducing points has not abated. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The market is active, especially for 
southern pine, which is disturbed by the growing scarcity 
of cars at the mills, which are also oversold to a large 
extent, so that prices are extremely firm in nearly all 
grades with better than the list being paid for prompt 
shipment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Heavy buying is reported and whole- 
salers are making a _ special effort to get shipments 
started, anticipating the heavy car shortage that is 
bound to come soon. Southern mills are sold up, and 
while there is no trobule in placing orders, none are 
accepted for rush shipment and top prices are being 
paid for all stock. Building operations continue and 
stocks are short. Prices are strong. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is strong and well dis- 
tributed territorially and as to list. The recent advances 
do not appear to have checked buyers. Mill stocks are 
iow on some items, but fairly well assorted, all things 
considered. Complaints of insufficient car supply and 
more numerous shipments are falling behind orders. 
Car shortage seems to be the feature of the market 
situation this week. Manufacturing conditions continue 
to improve and with an adequate car supply the mills 
would have little complaint to make. 


Chicago. The market shows a steady and gratifying 
betterment of call. The improvement being particularly 
noticeable in mixed car demand. Factory stock is mov- 
ing well. Yards in the interior are liberal buyers of 
finished and dressed stock. Many believe that the short- 
age of railroad equipment will be a serious deterrent in 
making prompt shipments a little later. 


St. Louis, Mo. Considering the time of year and the 
fact that buyers and sellers are away on their summer 
vacations, cypress conditions are satisfactory. A good 
volume of trade is reported and it is getting better all 
the time. This is owing to reports coming in all the 
time in regard to the improving crop conditions. It is 
believed that there will be a heavy trade in this terri- 
tory this fall. In fact, from the way the situation looks 
to the best informed it is thought that one of the best 
seasons for many years will be experienced. This is 
particularly true in regard to the yard trade. 


Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is stronger than it was a 
week ago. Most of the dealers are asking a dollar more 
for common. The supply is short and mills are finding 
difficulty in filling orders since the long shutdown 
caused by the heavy rains of the early summer. The 
demand is only fair. There has been a slight increase 
in trade the last two weeks. 





New York. A few advances in quotations are reported 
and there is a better call from the yards, although there 
is still hesitancy about laying in stock to any extent. 
The cypress market is inclined to lag more or less, but 
stocks at mill points are reported more broken than a 
few weeks ago and the result in a higher range of 
prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Inquiry has been up to the average 
for the season and dealers have a number of orders 
on the books for fall delivery. Tank stock is quiet for 
immediate shipment. Prices in most grades are firm. 


Baltimore, Md. The good feeling with respect to 
recent developments in cypress is still evident, and all 
of the advantages that have been noted of late are 
being retained. Builders are in search of stocks in 
fairly large quantities, and the range of prices is de- 
cidedly firm. Lath have eased off somewhat because 
of the receipt here of large quantities, but all other 
cypress items are holding their own and the yards are 
impelled by the demands of their customers to go into 
the market with far greater frequency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is exceptionally good and 
prices are firm. This has been a very good cypress 
year and the indications are for a continuation of the 
present heavy business. Planing mills are big users 
of shop and better and the box factories are buying 
large quantities of the common grades. Southern pro- 
ducers are sold ahead and some delays in deliveries are 
occasioned thereby. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Red cedar prices are soaring, being fully 
15 cents higher than a week ago. Clears are bringing 
$3.57 and stars $3.14, Chicago basis. Many of the old 
wholesalers are refusing to quote on inquiries, fearful of 
being unable to place the orders. Stocks at Minnesota 
transfer are exceedingly low and transits are few and 
far between. White cedar shingles are firm, as to both 
demand and values. Extras are bringing $3.20. Lath 
are exceedingly firm as to price with the demand fair. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Most wholesalers have withdrawn 
their lists and are refusing to quote prices on red cedar 
shingles. They are oversold and are trying to get 
shingles to fill orders already on the books. The situa- 
tion is strong and prices being quoted by those still in 
the market range from $2.10 to $2.15 on stars and to 
$2.50 on clears at the mill. Storage supplies are prac- 
tically cleaned out and there is nothing in transit un- 
sold. Mixed cars are the hardest of all to get. 


Seattle, Wash. Shingles have advanced, and are sell- 
ing in the East at $2.50 for clears and $2.10 for Stars. 
They are not expected to advance much further, al- 
though with the demand as it is at present there is 
no telling where prices will stop. 


Tacoma, Wash, The red cedar shingle demand is 
steady and prices stiff, with upward tendencies. Re- 
ports coming to the mills indicate a continuation of-the 
present good market. 


Kansas City, Mo. The shingle stampede ha ¢ 2 
headed off. Advances of from 5 to iS cents ova — 
made this week and many dealers are out of the market 
Several who are in the market are not quoting prices 
in advance to their customers. Stars are quoted from 
$2 to $2.15 and clears from $2.40 to $2.50. Stock is hard 
to get and there are very few cars in transit. Dealers 
expect a further advance. Demand is light and stocks 
are getting short in the country yards. Cypress lath 
are scarce and have advanced within the last 10 days. 


They are 30 to 40 cents higher than they we ] 
months ago. — 


New Orleans, La. Mill stocks of shingles and lath 
are reported lower than last week. Demand exceeds 
output and there is no immediate prospect of accumula- 
tion. As a rule acceptances of orders for lath are limited 
to 15,000, to be shipped in mixed-car lots. At some mills 
there are fair supplies of 5-in best shingles. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Prices in red cedars hold up strong 
and several advances have recently occurred. Some 
grades are bringing 30 cents more than a few weeks 
ago, while the general market is 15 to 20 cents higher. 
Receipts have been moderately large, but not heavy 
enough to shake the firm prices prevailing. 





Boston, Mass. A fair shingle business is reported and 
prices are steady. For cedar extras the asking price 
ranges from $3.90 to $4 and for clears from $3.60 to 
$3.65. There have not been many sales at the outside 
prices. In lath a firmer tone has developed. Buyers 
show more interest and sellers are not overanxious for 
business. Holders feel that prices will be higher. For 
1%-inch the asking price ranges from $4.10 to $4.15 and 
for 1%-inch from $3.65 to $3.75. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is unusually heavy and 
prices are still advancing, but do not have the expected 
tendency to check buying. All orders are for rush ship- 
ments and many inquiries are for transit cars, which 
are scarce. There is much substituting of cypress for 
red cedars, owing to the scarcity of the latter. This 
will be a record season for all kinds of shingles. : 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Tight barrel coopers are contented with 
making a few kraut and pickle barrels and kegs, in 
quiet expectation of the fall trade. Demand from the 
packing houses is nominal, as is customary at this time 
of the year, August being the dullest month. Mills in 
the South are running to their limit on staves and 
heading. The former piled on sticks are not dry enough 
to ship and the prices asked for K. I. & J. are too high 
to use at present prices of barrels. The old crop of 
coopers’ flag has been well sold up, but the new crop 
will be ready to ship the latter part of September, and 
is of good quality. There is no change in demand or 
prices for whisky and beer staves. Stocks of the latter 
are very light. A few shippers too indolent to look up 
trade are selecting agents to handle their output, which 
has inspired many of the larger coopers to save the 
profits of both by establishing plants and manufacturing 
their own staves and heading. Slack staves of the best 
grades are likely to be plentiful and cheaper next month. 
Heading mills are starting in many new localities. Ash 
butter tub staves continue to decline, as the season is 
mainly over; $9.50 to $10 a set at shipping points are 
the prices named. Supplies have been secured of staves, 
heading and hoops for the maturing apple crop, say 
A. & H. Gates, in their report on market conditions. — 


No. 1, 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.00 
No. 1, 28-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M_ 9.00 











No. 2, 2814-inch elm staves, net M..........eeeee Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, per 

BAL” Wauucan ces ous FSG eh ale alet a OOoe ve dws. be aes os 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal... No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal........... No demand 
BE; BR, SIC SUR BEATE oc cecesidiecvececses 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per m.. 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M......... . 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.......... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.............05 None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch............ .30 Oo 30 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch......... .60 
errr eee 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels........cccccessccccee .46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels...... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels........ .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.......... 45 
ME NS) IN ois 6 ceisie-e ce. cco-e Siereciccw kis 0:6 66 :e0ie 307 ~=to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.............. 15.00 to 16.00 
Flat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, per M...........-eeeeee 5.25 
Witte Gn. Gr) SURVON, DOP ME. <n cc ccisccsececssese 37.00 to 38.00 
UO MONE si dcvccicsescecsgsecsaccsuaccecsioes No demand 
Hickory box StrapS......ssccecceccscvrceccsoce ‘ to 15.00 
Lard tlerces ....cccccccccccves os 1.20 to 1.42 
Pork barrels ... ‘ . -90 
Peek POrreld, Oth... cccccevevesvcvccecsesveces 75 





Books for Lumbermen 





History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Ameri- 
can lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 
a volume, postpaid. 


American Lumberman Telecode 


A cypher code adapted to all branches of the lumber 
trade; 412 pages: 61,427 code words; nearly 4,000 in 
use. $5, postpaid. 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met IL, Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into perma- 
nent form, $1.50, postpaid, 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber_be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 fect at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a 
thousand. In leather $4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 
The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 

A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


teduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the lumber 
business interpreted by “The Lumberman Poet.” $1.25. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 414 x 
814, inches. Finger straps to hold book open when 
tallying. One copy T5c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price $2, 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.50, 
leather $3, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1 x 8-10 
to 12 x 20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


*ustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construct’on 
Covers the construction of modern homes, bungi.c.ows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages: also the various phases of construction. <A 
good book for the retailer to have te show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

The Practical Lumberman 
Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1, postpaid. 

Science of Organization and Business Development 
By R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
ot the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and- procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 

The Cost of Growing Timber 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. An interesting 
exposition of facts and figures. Twenty-five cents. 

Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 
By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and 
factory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 

Craftsman Homes 
A book of house plans. Every page replete with unique 
and original ideas. Heavy canvas crash $2, postpaid. 

Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 
Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, prin- 
cipal cities, ete. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 

Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 

Bungalowcraft 
A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy canvas crash $1.50, postpaid. 

Manual for Northern Woodsmen 


Ry Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 


We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American{iimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 



























































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


August 24, 1912 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, 
For two weeks, -« - 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « « . - 75 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 


No extra charge 








Too fate To Classify | 





[ Wanted:Employees | 





FOR SALE 
SHAY GEARED LOCOMOTIVES 
Standard Gauge. 
recently. built; practically 
pressure 180° Ibs. Steam 


Two 42-ton; 
boiler 
brakes. 
One 7O0-ton. Little 
pressure 200 Ibs, 
Immediate delivery. 
quick disposal. 
DALLETT & 
611-12 Harrison Bldg., 


new: 
and air 
new. Boiler 
brakes 

prices for 


used. Like 
Steam and air 
Attractive 


COMPANY, 
Phila., Pa. 


IRAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE 

For sale; new last fall; used only few times and in perfect 
condition. There goes with it oak cabinet with about two 
thousand stencils of selected retail dealers in Ohio, Indiana 
ind Illinois. Specializing in other lines so have no use for 
it. Offered a a bargain. 


Addre sae USO | iy 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—-TO MAKE CHANGE. 
rhorough accountant and office manager, thirty-one, mar 
ried, now employed, wants to make change. Strictly tem 
perate rwelve years’ experience in wholesale lumber and 
saw-mill offices. " Understand lumber office work in all its 
detaiJs. Can leave on short notice. 
Address “T, 41,° care AMERICAN 


eare 





LUMBERMAN, 





| Too fate To Classify | 


& Wanted: Employees 








Quick Returns at Small Cost. 


Tennille, Ga. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Chicago, Ills. 
Gentlemen: 

| beg to hand you herewith check to cover invoice 
of the 13th inst. 

1 am convinced that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is a great medium by which manufacturers 
and users of lumber can let their wants be known 
to the public. Yours very truly, 

(Signed.) M. A. JACKSON. 


what you want or have for sale, an 
Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
you. Let us get together 
to you, or probably 





No matter 
advertisement in the 
ment would 
and see if we 


be of 


cannot be of service 











you know of someone else who would be glad to have 
our help in securing for them a situation or find a 
better position, one with greater opportunities. No 
matter what you have for sale, an advertisement will 
help you reach the very people who would be in the 
market. If you do not want it known you are adver- 
tising you could give the ad a blind signature, have 
the answers come in care of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and as fast as we receive replies we would 
promptly mail them to you; in this way the matter 
is treated with strict « These small ads 





from everywhere. If 
nns we are confident 
results. In any 
have 


Answers come 

rtise in our col 
sased with the 
you want or 
to you. 


work wonders. 
you would adv 
you would be well pl 
event write to us and tell us what 
for sale, we want to be of service 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I]. 

















FOR SALE-SHAY LOCOMOTIVE 


New this year. 18 ton, 36” gauge. 
Two miles 25 lbs. steel rail 


BURNHAM & IOUKER, Beach, Va. 





A BARGAIN 
advertisement on page 105. 
RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., 


FOR SALE A COMPLETE SAWMILL 
Outfit, consisting of saws, planers, edgers, emery 
in fact, a full outtit for SQUwO feet per day. 


See our 


Duluth, Minn. 





wheels ; 





BALSAM LAKE MILLS. Balsam Lake, Wis. 
WANTED—YOUR LOWEST PRICES 
100 M Red Oak Oil Staves 
100 M White Oak Oil Staves : ae 
4. & H. GATES, Chicago. 





OWN YOUR COMPETITOR. 


Retailer, long experience as ostensible owner, desires 
change Jan. 1st. Age 40, a worker, advertiser and money 
maker. Clean record. i must be liberal, with work- 





ing interest. Address “S care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED TO BUY ALL, OR A CONTROLLING 
Interest in a live lumber business in a good town in cen- 
tral New York State of not less than ten thousand people. 
Give particulars. Cc. H. W., 901 Lumber Exchange, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED-A SRSEN LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 





fo take tull charge of piling stock of lumber from large 
l t b familiar with handling stock at the sorting 
to the trucks. Must be a hustler and capable of 

men. State ience, age, salary expected. Give 





Address “* AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED— SAW MILL FOREMAN 


le bund yung and horizontal resaw mill. 
and capable of 


care 








Must be 





a hustl handling large crew of men. State 
age, Salary expect d and experienc References required, 
Address ‘T. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





SHIPPER—MUST COME WELL RECOMMENDED 
Familiar with Wisconsin grading of hemlock; also na- 
tional ading of hardwood, pine and basswood. Apply, 
with reterences. Address 
‘Tr. 29,” care 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

Man and wife to keep house and look after large farm 
Woman must be good cook and neat. Man must be sober 
and understand care of cattle and farming and industrious 
Modern home. Wages fifty dollars clear. House furnished 
complete. Address “T. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED—-NORTHERN miCHIGAN. 
watchman for saw mill. Steady work year 
$2.00. Address ‘Tl. 7,” care AMERICAN 


around, 
LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SHIPPING CLERK AND 
Yard fareman ; familiar with grades of both 
pine and cypress and be abie to handle southern labor 








must be yellow 





Address “T. S,° Care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—GRADERS. 

Yellow pine dressed lumber graders; must be familiar 
vith ritt tlooring, car siding, ete Steady employment at 
ew mill just completed. 

Address “Tr. 9,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
For wholesale lumber oftice in Chicago Young 
some experience in southern hardwoods preferred 
energetic and a live wire. Good prospects for the right 
man, Give experience, age and salary expected, 
Address “T. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


man with 
Must be 





WANTED SUPT. OF ALA. CYPRESS PLANT 






On T. & VV. R. R. wants an assistant capable of handling 
yard and shipping crews. Don't apply if not a_ hustler. 
Give experience, age, married or single, salary wanted and 
references in first le iter 

Address "T, 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 


For good lowa town. State age, nationality, experience, 
salary desired, ete. Address 
” 31," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED AT ONCE 
and door machine man, who is able to lay 
machines, and make doors, windows and 
doors. Factory runs entirely on special work. 
Want a first class man and a hustler. State when you 
could come and wages wanted. 
KAUKAUNA LUMBER & MFG. CO., 











A first class sash 
out work, set up 
veneered 


Kaukauna, Wis. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
72 pages of tables showing contents of =~ number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1xS8—10, to ro J—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scal ete, Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBER MM. \N. Chicago. 


Wanted: Salesmen _| 


WANTED-—-LUMBER SALESMAN. 

A Philadelphia wholesale concern desires to secure the 
services of a capable salesman; who is well acquainted with 
the yards and planing mills of Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey preferred. The position offers a good chance 
for a salesman with an established trade. Salesman must 
understand selling White Vine, Cypress and Yellow Pine. 
State full particulars and references in first letter. 

Address “T. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMEN 
In Nebr., Iowa, Kans. and Mo., for group of fir and 
mills Address “T, 30,” care AMERICAN 


WANTED SALESMAN 

Iowa by sash and door manufacturer. 

with the territory preferred. Give 

desired. Address 
“—— 

















cedar 
LUMBERMAN, 


For Northern 
familiar 
salary 


One 
references and 
19,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SALESMAN 





To sell N. C. pine rough and dressed in Baltimore, Md. 
State age, past experience, former employers and_ salary 
wanted. Address P. O. BOX 762, New Bern, N. C. 





[ Wanted:Employment | 





conse o-aagi ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER AND 











St ler; must be accur: and understand detail work 
in manutia turing oftic e 
ress “T., 10,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER. 
On With experience in the lumber business preferred. 
Apply, stating references and wages wanted, to 
tik FINGER LUMBER Co., L1iD., The Pas, Manitoba 
WANTED-A SUPERINTENDENT 
For a Northern Lumber Company. Must be a competent 
mill man and understand manutacturink and grading bard- 
wood and hemlock. Good salary and opportunity to take 


interest in business. State experience. 


Address “T. 20,”> care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT 
For a Georgian Bay lumber company, familiar with 
woods and mill and generai Canadian conditions. 
sulary and interest in business. 
Address “S. 34,’ care 


both 
A good 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER. 
Experienced in lumber office. Single man preferred. No 
drinking or cigarettes. Good position. Good location. Ad- 

BOX 46, Mansteld, La. 


dress 
WANTED -— EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL MAN. 
Prefer man to take interest, location middle west. 
Address “Ss. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PLAN ESTIMATOR OF EXPERIENCE 
by large sash and door tactory. One who is capable oi 
taking off quantities from plans and pricing same and with 
a knowledge of cost of producing special mill-work, road 
and office work. Address 

“R. 40,” care 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WOOD’S SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 

A thoroughly competent man of executive ability for large 
operation. Must have a record of success with steam skidder 
and summer logging operations. A permanent position for 
many yeurs to the right man. 

WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO., Mich, 





Hermansville, 


COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Who has had 20 years’ experience in the mercantile business 
desires a position. Can rive first class references as to 
ability. Am $5 years of age and married. Would prefer to 
locate in the Northwest with a lumber company. 
Address “T. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
Desires to make a change. 5 years’ experience, 3 years as 
fireman 26 years of age and mar- 





and 2 years as engineer. 


ried. Can build engine from ground up. At present pulling 
local passenger and fre ight. 
Address ‘T. 3,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 


Retail department of line yard company; fully qualified and 


experienced in buying, selling and management; nothing too 
large or too small; no boozer, but a hustler with a record. 
Address “T. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 


Wants position. Left hand mill. Fast mill step a fer 





ences. Address J. 120, Woodlawn, 
RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 

Of six years’ experience, wants position where are no dust 

storms. State Address 


salary. 
‘op 


4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERT OFFICE MAN 

With ‘fifteen years’ lumber experience and now employed as 
assistant manager by large lumber manufacturing concern 
where am giving excellent resuits, desires different con 
nections prior to January 1, 1913. Continuous experience 
with one of largest operators. Work for years has been 
handling of sales and general office management. Am con 
sidered an expert bookkeeper. Will only consider a_ posi 
tion of trust and good salary. 


Address “T, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 


Good retail yard by experienced man who is not a has been 


but a winner; California or Oregon preferred; would con- 
sider anything in these States. 
Address “T, 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—3360 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER MISS. 





Velta land. ‘Timber is guarded. Consists of white, burr, 
red oak, red gum, cypress. Fine black cotton and corn land 
Railroad through land. One mi 4 mile of town; steam 


boat landing. For particulars write — : 
Ek. C. BAUGHMAN, Owner, Olney, III. 





WANTED-SALESMEN TO SELL RED CEDAR 





Fence posts on commission in Ill., Neb. and Iowa. : 
Address BOX 438, Knoxville, Tenn. 
“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 

By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 

and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 

cents copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








WANTED-LADY STENOGRAPHER 
For main office. In reply state age, salary expected, expe- 
rience and references. Enclose photograph and personal de- 
scription. graph will be returned. 
SUNSET LAKE LUMBER CO., 








New Pine Creek, Ore. 
WANTED-—-STENOGRAPHER 
Lumber experience, Chicago loop district. - State lumber 
experience and salary wanted. 
Address ‘T. 39," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED- EXPERIENCED RETAIL 


Lumber bookkeeper and stenographer for Houston, Texas, 
BERNARD, 308 Commercial Bk. Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 











WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN IN 
The State of Ohio or Penn., by experienced lumberman with 
a good manufacturer of yellow pine or hardwoods. Can 
furnish the best of reference e and am well acquainted with 
trade. Address “T. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED 
foreman; first-class machine 
and a commercial egucation, 


As planing mill 

executive ability 

York State, Penn. and Ohio. 
Address “T.. 22,” care 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Ten vears’ experience tree to trade. Best_of references. 
Address “Pp. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


man 
Prefer 


with 
New 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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